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f ; Rohs Sars cies 
OUR home will have a charm = 
| all its own, ifitis built of color 

aggregate stucco. Besides being 

beautiful, it will be moderate in 

first cost, economical in after costs, 

and will resist fire. Richly colored ° 

marble or granite screenings 

or warm-toned sands or gravel 

mixed with Atlas-White Cement, 

in the finish coat, give exquisite 

effects of color and texture, which 

are true and permanent. 

Ask your architect. Send cou- 

pon below for our free book— 

‘Information for Homebuilders” 

containing full color reproductions 

of actual samples. df: . 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Member of the Portland Cement Association 


30 Broad St., New York Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis 
Des Moines Dayton Savannah 


$ 
4 
; 
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Seth B. Hunt residence, Mount Kisco, N. TY. 
Atlas-W bite stucco with white quartz and pink felspar 
Benjamin W. Morris, New York, Architect 
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Tue Arias Portianp Cement Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 
Send to name and address below illustrated book on color stucco and Information for Home Builders. 

I expect to build a $ Home; $ ____ Bungalow; $__ Garage. 



































FOOD Will Win The War—PRODUCE IT! 
Burpee’s Dollar Box 
of Vegetable Seeds 


_Last year we offered for the first 
time Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable 


Seeds. 


The sales exceeded by many 


thousands our fondest expectations. 


For 1918 it has been improved by the 
addition of a complete garden plan and leaf- 


let on Seed Sowing. 


It contains a collection 


suitable for the home garden, comprising a 
careful selection of Burpee’s Specialties men- 
tioned below, and is mailed to your address 


for $1.00. 
Bean—Burpee’s String- 

> less Green Pod 

Bean—Fordhook Bush 

Lima 

Bean—Brittle Wax 

Beet—Crosby’s 

Beet—Burpee’s Improved 
Blood 

Cabbage—Burpee’s Allhead 


Early 
Carrot—Chantenay 


Lettuce—Iceberg 


Lettuce—Wayahead 
Onion—White Portugal 
Parsley—Moss Curled 
Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Mammoth 
Swiss Chard— Large Ribbed 
White 
Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Turnip—Red or Purple Top 
Strap-Leaf 


If purchased separately the above seeds would cost $1.65 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 
has been enlarged and improved and is of 
the greatest help to all who plant a garden; 
it contains new and reliable information 
about the “Best Seeds that Grow.” 


216 pages with 103 colored illustra- 
tions of the latest novelties and hundreds 
of illustrations of every variety of Vegetables 


and Flowers. 
request. 


A post card will do. 


It is mailed free upon 


Write 


for your copy today, and please mention 


Literary Digest. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers 
Philadelphia 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


Volcanic Rumblings in Kaiserland....... 
Bolshevik Amazement at Germany’s Cloven Hoof... 
How President Wilson Is Waging the War 
Warning Against Shoeless Day......... 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


The World Starving to Death .......... 
Why Germany Hopes ............... 
Stabbing Germany in the Pocket........ 
Why Japan Went to War............. 
Slaughtering Russia’s Officers.......... 
Germany Peevish at Wilson’s Speeches... . 


WAR-TIME FOOD-PROBLEMS. How to Cooper- 
ate with the Food Administration... . 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


Timely Aid from America’s Inland Panama 
The Dictograph in Aviation............ 
Convertible Cars for Rough Freight ...... 








SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Continued) 


Sige ohah<. 14 os Lightless Nights and Burglars................26 
12 oes gk oso gwar ene tel sw 06.6 @ 26 
rr cis os 0s odare ch eue eee & 26 

tities. 17 __ LETTERS AND ART: 

The German Mind as Betrayed in War-Medals ..... 27 
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Se ee 19 i  D I, gc iw let cc tw ew eee tes ae 

20 I eee ae 30 
plage: *, ~3——SsCURELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 
Pa 21 From the Heart of France to the Heart of America. . 31 
eee pee The Peril to Missionary Africa ...............88 

TiamGe OG the Gaiidrem .. .. 1... cere cceee 9s ne 
oe ae 22 gE Te 

REvVeewe Gl Mew BOGR8S..............6- 36-46 
seen ts 24 MISCELLANEOUS ............... . 48-91; 100-102 
ae INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE............ . 92-99 





First 
in 
Indiana 


—_— 


THE STAR 
LEAGUE OF 
INDIANA 








Che Indianapolis Star 
Che Muncie Star 
Che Terre Haute Siar 











Concession of one cent a 
line on rate of each paper 
is allowed if equal number 
of lines is used in all three 
papers within one year. 





The Indianapolis Star 


WEEK IN AND WEEK OUT, during the year 1917, 
THE INDIANAPOLIS SUNDAY STAR carried MORE 
ADVERTISING than any other Indianapolis paper in a 
regular edition. 

THE INDIANAPOLIS SUNDAY STAR HAS A GREATER 
CIRCULATION in Indiana cities and towns than any other 
Indianapolis newspaper. 

During the year 1917, THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR carried more 
AUTOMOBILE and FINANCIAL advertising than any other 
Indianapolis newspaper. 

During 1917, THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR also carried more 
STRICTLY FARM AND POULTRY ADVERTISING than any 
other daily newspaper in the United States. 

THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR has a circulation on the rural 
routes approximately equal to that of the other two Indianapolis 
newspapers. 


Advertising rate— Daily, 11 cents; Sunday, 14 cents. 


The Muncie Star 


Has a circulation of 25,000, or practically three times that of the 
evening paper. 

THE MUNCIE STAR goes into practically every home in 
Muncie. Its city circulation alone is not 2000 less than the total 
circulation of the evening paper. 

Its rural route circulation alone is equal to the total circulation of 
the evening newspaper. 


Advertising rate—5 cents a line. 


The Terre Haute Star 


Has a larger daily carrier circulation in Terre Haute than any 
other Terre Haute paper. 


THE TERRE HAUTE SUNDAY STAR has a larger circulation 


in Terre Haute than any other Terre Haute paper. 
Advertising rate—4 cents a line. 


Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. JOHN GLASS 
220 Fifth Avenue 742 Market Street Peoples Gas Building 
New York City San Francisco Chicago 




















All the complexities 
of installment payments 
on lots in many subdi- 
visions are easily han- 
by a Burroughs 
Machine operated by a 
young woman. 












FIGURING AND_ BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-S 
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One page of the comprehensive 
daily statements by which a live 
real estate concern keeps accurate 
tab on every day's transactions. 
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“Ive never sawed with 
anything but a Disston” 


Sixty-three years ago, this veteran carpenter bought his 
first Disston saw. He is still sawing v ith it. 

His name is Charles H. Fields. He lives in Brooklyn. 
a He was born seventy-nine years ago—one year before 

2 Henry Disston manufactured the first Disston saw. 

In his sixteenth year, young Fields finished his appren- 
ticeship in Rye, New York. By that time the foreign make 
of saw, which had been popular with American carpenters, 
had practically disappeared before the successful competi- 
tion of Disston saws. 

The young carpenter promptly added both a Disston 
rip-saw and a Disston cross-cut saw to his equipment. In 
those days he had to go into the woods, fell his own trees, 
square them off, cut them into lengths, and finish them 
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into lumber. 7 
Thirty years ago, he added a new Disston hand saw to 

his collection. It’s a “*76.’’ He still calls it his ‘‘new : 

Disston.”’ 





aa) 


But he has never abandoned his sixty-three-year-old 
Disston. It is his ““baby.’’ 

The saw that has stood faithfully by old carpenters 
through thick and thin for generation after generation is 
a good saw for you to buy. 

You will find Disston saws in the hands of three out of o 
every four carpenters everywhere. The great edge-holding i 
Disston blade, made of fully tempered Disston crucible 
steel, has made thousands of Disston saws last a lifetime ; 
in the hands of thousands of industrious members of the . 
carpenter’s trade. 

Talk to nearly any white-haired carpenter in your neigh- 
borhood and have him tell you the interesting history of 
his Disston ‘saws. 


PRS Pea - 








Disston saws and tools are sold by all pro- _\SS Ton 
gressive hardware dealers in your vicinity. ~ f 
Send for the free Disston Handbook of wl 
Saws. It contains many valuable sugges- 
tions on the care of Disston saws and tools. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
oe Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 














Chicago Cincinnati Boston San Francisco 
New Orleans Memphis Seattle ‘ 
Portland, Ore. Bangor, Me, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Sydaey, Australia 
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Banish Hot Dry Air— 
Mankind’s Greatest Foe 


The illustration portrays the terrible toll of “baked” dry air. 
—For the want of moisture, men and beasts are lost! Plant life withers and dies! No living thing exists! 
Change the scene to your own home. — If this winter the air in your home is hot, stifling—air with the 
dryness of the desert—it is equally as dangerous to health and life! 
Hundreds of world-famous physicians testify that hot, dry-as-a-bone air, as furnished by the ordinary 
heating plant, plays havoc with your delicate throat and lung tissues and makes 
you an easy prey to myriad disease germs—often resulting in coughs, colds, head- 
aches, pneumonia, and tuberculosis. 
In addition, hot, dry air robs your skin of much of its natural moisture, which 
tends to make you nervous and results in parched lips, chapped hands, etc. 
Your family need not be exposed to such danger and discomfort. It can be avoided for all time 
by installing a Round Oak Moistair Heating System. 


This powerful heating system (due to its exclusive patented Humidifying Device), circulates pure, 
fresh, moist, healthful warm air so necessary to health, comfort, and efficiency. Investigate! 


j ROUND OAK 


— ita rs 
rand simone} Moistair Heating System 
*Comfort Circulate er-chang: The Only Heating System That Automatically Ventilates and Humidifies 


ing air, free from dust, gas, and 
smoke—automatically humidified 
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like Nature's way. . . es . ° 
* Health The one heating sys- When you consider, also, that the original _, Investigate! It pays to get the best—just 
tem that automati- cost of the Round Oak Moistair Heating System like it pays to plant the best seed. The more 
cally ventilates and properly 7 2 OF Ps . " ° “ 
moistens the air you breathe. is 50 to 60% lower than steam or hot water; abundant results offset the first seeming saving 
* Economy Longest fire travel when you consider the big saving in fuel and in cost. , 
: : —steals mostheat | hermanent daily, monthly yearly efficiency, it 
rom chimney. Perfected hot 
blast, extra-deep fire pot and com- becomes by far the least expensive and best Get Valuable Book 
pus nm am © oversize guaran- “ } 4 . 
Kee. complete combustion with all heating system for you to install. and Heating Plan 
uels, ute control, 
Simple regu- Handsome illustrated book fully describes this 
*Convenience jy con- Saves Fuel by the Ton modern plant. With book goes a blank, which filled 
trolsentire system. Automatic Because of its exclusive, patented fuel-saving fea- out and returned to us will shortly bring you a 
poe a og gh ge ee tures—and because the pure, warm, MOIST air fur- scientific Heating Plan drawn up by our engi- 
pc tn a@ particle of dust. nished by this system is more comfortable at 68 degrees neers to meet your exact requirements. Cost of cy 
Extra-large ground feed doors. than DRY air at 75 degrees—you can actually save_one installation, etc., goes with the Plan. And 
Burns all Teds. ton of coal in every nine, year after year. — no obligations to you. Send coupon P 
e Materials used Exceptional results with low fuel bills are obtained Now! > 
Durability stand highest by using hard or soft coal, coke, wood, artificial or With book we also send name of Swe 
See on. —— rout natural gas alone or in combination with coal. nearest authorized dealer selling = oso 
where ‘a rivet will do! Tight fit- ‘The Round Oak Moistair Heating System is flexible _ and installing Round Oak Moistair Ns Se 
tings guaranteed. Renders more —takes care of 4 to 30 rooms and in combination with Heating Systems, Many dealers Cy Lc 
than a generation of Supreme auxiliary system furnishes heat to isolated rooms, sell on easy payments. To get x we 
Service. s, dairy houses, etc. Automatically circulates the genuine, look for the trade- Cty 
garages, y nat q s - £8 
and ‘completely revitalizes the air in every room at mark which shows the Round S So. ee 
least once every hour, Oak Indian, Y Sos 
ew OG 
wwe 
blished H Round: Oak f rw sae 
Established The Beckwith Company *°rni. Meee 
SA 
_ Manufacturers of the 3 od 
Genuine Round Oak Stoves, Boiler-Iron Ranges and ¥. 5 a 
ae Combination Coal and Gas Ranges rs ey 
! emcee wot 
i . ton p> 
| Makers of Good Goods Only | 146 Front St. ~"' _. DOWAGIAC, MICH. ; “i 7 
j fe ‘ ' + 
° COS ° ? 
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High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 


Here’s a thorough, com- 
plete, simplified High School 
Course that you can complete 












cation, of incalculable value, by 
spare time study, at home. Course 
prepared by leading professors in 
Universities and Academies. 


Meets Entrance Require- 
ments of Colle “y and 
Universi 


The High School Cece fits you 
for Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
other institutions of highest stand- 
ing. Helps you to win in business 
and social life. Spend the hours you 
would otherwise waste, in profitable 
study of this fascinating course. 


“Knowledge is POWERY’ 


The man who knows is the 
leader. Knowledge gives you as- 
surance, turns your. natural ability into 
actual power. 

This course gives you the key to 
success and power. 


Don’t Stop ‘OU 
F [Can Make Up 
Lost Time! 


Men and women who were 









Make the most ‘ 
out of your life 
before too 
late. “Cash 


2.9? 


in” on your natural ability. 
Choice of 20 Courses 


We have helped 50,000 men and 
women to win! Let us help you, too. 

Complete prospectus of any course, 
together with a valuable book, mailed 

free—no obligation. Send the coupon 

very hour. The American School 

of Corres was chartered as 











an educational institution in 1897. 
MAIL enorme 
Ame rica nySc 
l pip Amid srk h 
Dept. P-3402. Gentlemen: Please send me book- 
jets let end = me how I can fit myself for the position | 


ahs 22 | 


= 
Health build outdoor activi- 
Culver. = ing 


military or business life. Write for which- 


QUER Summer 


Cavalry Woodcraft 
his summer will see stirring days at 
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hich makes for leadership in 

i st. Naval 
















in two years. A liberal edu- | | 


Earn $125-$250a Month 


Are you under55? War has taken the ith of the country. 
Railroads demand Trafficinspectors, either young men or old 
men, but trained men. $125 a month and expenses to start. 


are ob- 
life of tr travel 
ities. 





Fronficr Prceparafory School 
NLEFALO. N.Y. 





for trained men. 
expanding want men with a complete grasp of all 
departments in modern banking. They need men 
competent to fill places as cashiers, managers, trust 
officers, 
—— 3 FS Finance, 


inexperienced mento 
by mail. 


will poy the me 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 252-D Chicago 


= BANK EXPERT 


Banks and other financial institutions are ales 
New banks opening and older banks 


it managers, tellers, etc. Our Course in 
prepared and taught by 
ps bank employees to quick promotion and trains 
id these paying positions. Itistaught 
in spare time rics 

ank= 


ition it will prepare you to hold. We 
and other information free 


* “The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ 








F tas ENCH conversation 


bythe Military Language-Phone Method and Disc Ree- 
@rds. A practical on course for Military Service, 
Also Spanish, French, Italian, German by the 
LANGUAGE - PHONE METH 
And Rosenthai’s Practical Linguistry 
. The living voice of a native professor pronounces the for- 


Dise Phonograph 
machines. |e me circular, Booklet 


Easy 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
dg. W. 45th Street, N. ¥.J 











— —_ in- 
formation address 


2th Year U.ofC. (Div.R) Chicago, 1), unawtewe 











NITARIANISM” 
By Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Uni- 
an Sermons SENT FREE on application to 


“AN D wm cere To 
U 


Mrs. C. W. ‘Gerould, 186 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 








{HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenvitie Kleiser| 


A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. 
Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-map. 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 548 pp. $1. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Contains many 
net; postage 12c. 








Principal 
Dickson School of Memory, 1754 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, IL 
































The Digest School 
Directory Index 


Fer the equogiienes of our readers we print below the 
names and addresses of x i and whose 
announcements appear Digest during February. 
February 2nd contains y announcement of 
sp telae cote eae Von 
gest to it 
eematien & to any of the institutions rer] Se whose 
we repeat. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
D.C...Paul iestiate, 
2107 S St., N. W., Srehnoe 
TENN. .Ward-Belmont........ Box F, Nashville 


Wis. ...Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, a 
waukee 


ey 4 MILITARY SCHOOLS 


.. Kemper Military School, 

w pagans eee. St., Boonville 

— cadem: 
1813 'Washinaton in Ristesten 

. «St. John’s Military et 
Box 12B, Delafield 

BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
N. Y...Eastman School, Box-646, Poughkeepsie 
SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 

Wis. ...North-Western School for Stammerers, 
Milwaukee 

SUMMER CAMPS 


Vr....The Tela-Wauket Camps for Girls, 
Roxbury 








































































What Brann, the Iconoclast 
Said About 

The Meanest Man 

In America 


“Yes, I have found the meanest man in America. His 


churned, the product would be limburger cheese. 

odor of sanctity would give c pole-cat convulsions. He 
Perverts the doctrine that * faith without work is dead.’ 
We have one tree which we have hanged 37 
better men—and they are all in hell.’’ 


Hot Shot 


On Every Page 


Brann, the Iconoclast, is dead— 
but his writings will live on forever. 
Never before his day—and not since 
—has any man dared to assail every 
rotten thing with such fury and 
Soc. be eg rage — etal 
off the cloak o ypocrisy and ex- 7 

osed the world in all its filth. In Brann, The Iconoclast 
urning letters of flame he wrote what he saw, come 
what may. In the blinding white light of truth he re- 
vealed the sins of society and the shame of mankind. 
Into the secret haunts of darkness its piercing rays 
netrated, laying bare the hidden scenes where crime 
held i its shameful orgies. Society was startled, shocked, 
astonished. Men and women, discovered in their guilt, 
hid their faces in shame. he narrow-minded cried out 
in alarm. The press, the pulpit, the wealth of many 
tried to stop him, without avail. But he was stopped 
—finally. The bullet of an enemy found its mark, and 
to the supreme power of death was yielded the life 
that no mortal could control. 


Examine the Two Volumes Free 


The most remarkable of Brann’s writings have been col- 
lected and published in two volumes by hisfriends. A limited 
edition of these is now offered to the public at a very special 
price. But you need send no money in advance. Merely mail 
the coupon below and the two volumes, each containing 464 
pages, will be mailed, prepaid, for free examination. If you 
decide to keep them, send only $4, the small sum asked- 
otherwise return the books in five days. 

Whatever your creed, your politics, your station in life, you 
MUST know Brann. Read what he has written. Feel the 
spell of his wonderful mind—learn his wizardry of words— 
study his mastery of language. Mail the coupon now, as the 
present price must be increased when the volumes now on 

and are gone. Send no money—just the coupon. Address 


HERZ BROS., Publishers 

Dept. 12 WACO, 7 TEXAS 
HERZ BROS., Dept. 12, Waco, Texas 

Gentlemen :—Send me the two volumes of Brann, 
——. I will either return the books in 5 days after 
receive them, or will send you $4. 


—on 








Note—The above refers to cloth-bound edition. 








you want half morocco binding, change $4 to $10. 



















Regular as 
Clockwork 


How Nujol 
Keeps Vitality High 


Vitality is broken down more by constipation 
than by any other single bodily ailment. 


Nujol protects vitality by relieving constipa- 
tion and by establishing habits of clockwork 
bowel regularity. High vitality is the best 
protection against disease, grippe, colds and 
disorders of all kinds that collect a heavy toll 
these winter months. 


Let Nujol keep your vitality high and your 
health will take care of itself. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 





Nujol is never sold in bulk. Send 
50c and we will ship our new kit 
size to soldiers or sailors anywhere. 


Nu} ol Jor constipation 


“DON’T WISH FOR HEALTH” 
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Forestall Needless Upkeep Expense 


Plumbing Fixtures—Sink Faucets, Lavatory Faucets, Bath Combinations, 


Regulators and Strainers—are vital items in the future up-keep of any build- 
ing—because every drop of water for lavatories, baths, kitchens, laundries, etc., 


must pass through them for many years. 


Because of the mechanical precision in their construction, you can be sure 
of permanent, dependable and satisfactory service—coupled with beauty in 
design and finish—by specifying and insisting upon 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Any architect, building contractor or plumber will 
tell you that the brand muexcer is unequaled for 
reliability, service and true economy. 

Mueller Fixtures are made of Muellerite—a 
special metal composed of 85% pure copper, 15% 
other and secret ingredients—{ordinary brass is only 
60% copper.) Muellerite has much greater tensile 


strength of common brass, is far more durable, and 


takes and holds a much finer finish. 


Seven Point Supremacy 


The Mueller Rapidac Faucets have seven points 
of supremacy: 
1—Made of Muellerite, instead of common brass. 
2—Extra heavy nickel plating, will not tarnish. 
3—Corrugated — permit placing handle at any 
desired an, 
a tight petins produces an absolutely 
water-' 
~~ thread insures quick opening and 
6—Cone-seat washer prevents leakage and reduces 
wear. 
7—The anti-spreader device prevents splashing. 
Mueller Rapidac Faucets are protected by basic 
patents—are tested to stand four times the normal 
water pressure without the leakage of a single 
drop—and are fully warranted. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 


Mueller Rapidac Faucets (illustrated above) are 
finished with such mechanical precision that after a 
test of opening and closing operations equivalent to 
years of actual use there was no appreciable wear— 
no leakage whatever. 


Mueller Rapidac Faucets are made in a variety 
of patterns, with side or top handles—have no rough 
edges and no indentations—perfectly smooth sur- 
faces, easy to keep clean—and are especially recom- 
mended for use in residences. 


Secure Lasting Service 


Most plumbing repair bills are not the fault of 
the plumber, but are due to inferior fixtures. The 
plumbing contract for a house runs about 10% of its 
entire cost—but the Mueller Fixtures for a $5,000 
home only cost approximately $50—for a $10,000 
residence say $100—not over $5 and $10 more than 
the cheapest, inferior substitutes. Mueller Fixtures 
eventually save many times their original cost. 


Every owner, architect, contractor or builder 
should write us today for a free copy of the valu- 
able book on “Dependable Plumbing.” It tells how 
to secure lasting service and to save needless 
expense. 


New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 589 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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VOLCANIC RUMBLINGS IN’ KAISERLAND 


E MUST NOT EXAGGERATE, of course, the 

VW reports of strikes, peace parades, and even peace 

riots that are filtering out through the stone-wall 
censorship established by the beneficent Kaisers of Mitteleuropa 
over their happy peoples, but when audiences in Germany 
drown out “Deutschland iiber Alles” by roaring the ‘“‘Mar- 
seillaise,” with its wild call “to arms” against “‘tyrants’”’ who 
“lash and goad us,” outsiders can hardly be blamed for sus- 
pecting that something is stirring. When the Fatherland party 
tried to hold a meeting in Frankfort in January to elucidate 
their plan to extend the Fatherland over all neighboring terri- 
tory (at the expense of the lives of the fathers and brothers of 
the people in the audience) the said audience burst into shouts 
of “Peace and freedom!” started the ‘‘Marseillaise,” and, 
according to Vorwdrts, poured through the streets ‘‘ like an 
avalanche,” while the populace in the windows greeted them 
with waving handkerchiefs and shouts of encouragement, and 
smashed the windows of the local annexationist newspaper. 
That is as far as the smashing has gone to date, unless the 
censors are hiding something. Similar demonstrations against 
the Government’s imperialistic war-aims in various German 
cities, together with the great strike of last week in Berlin, are 
regarded by editorial observers on this side as echoes of the 
revolt which has been seething in Austria-Hungary since the 
hitch in the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. As the St. 
Louis Star sees it, ‘‘ Petrograd has infected Vienna, and Vienna is 
infecting Berlin.’”” Nor has Turkey proved immune to the 
Bolshevik virus, if we may believe the stories of wholesale 
desertions among the Turkish troops. The German imperialists, 
we are told, are alarmed by these fruits of the Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, and fear that the people are awakening to the fact that 
the*Central Powers can not win the war. 

Demanding peace and bread and the abolition of militaristic 
regulations in the factories, more than a million workers in 
Austria-Hungary are said to have laid down their tools, and 
altho most of these strikers returned to work, persistent rumors 
of new outbreaks in the Dual Monarchy continue to reach us 
by way of Switzerland, Holland, and Russia, and many ob- 
servers see in this popular turmoil a coridition somewhat analo- 
gous to that which marked the beginning of the end of autocracy 
in Russia. Like the German strikers, the Austrian rioters are 


opposed to a war of annexation, and on this point the Austrian 
Government, speaking through Count Czernin, seems to have 
surrendered to them. Rumors of an actual revolution in 
Vienna, which reached. us by way of Petrograd, were not con- 
firmed, but official information received by our State Depart- 
ment last week made it clear, according to a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, that ‘‘the people of Austria- 
Hungary were in such a plight that efforts were being made 
by some in defiance of the Government to bring about the end 
of the war.”” From Petrograd a correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail reports that ‘“‘news from the Austrian fronts from 
several sources shows that lack of discipline is increasing, officers 
are disobeyed, disorder is occurring behind the lines, and. the 
soldiers are demanding peace.’”’ Bolshevik advices corroborate 
these statements and add that the German soldiers also are 
showing discontent. And in a Petrograd dispatch dated 
January 26, we read: 

“‘The Bolshevik newspapers to-day report that great demon- 
strations are taking place all over Austria-Hungary. Workmen’s 
and soldiers’ organizations have been formed at Vienna and 
Budapest. A big strike has begun at Warsaw. 

“The Socialist congress at Warsaw has resolved to organize 
a revolutionary Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies.” 

These Austrian strikes, according to a Vienna dispatch printed 
in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, were started by a workman 
named Schorefelder, who induced a couple of hundred of his 
comrades at the Daimler Motor Works, in Wiener-Neustadt, 
thirteen miles south of Vienna, to walk out. His example found 
such ready response that for several days all the munition 
factories were forced to close, shops were shut, and the printing 
of newspapers in Vienna was suspended. ‘“‘Hunger marches,” 
we are told, were organized in the capital, and strikes and demon- 
strations for peace and food quickly spread throughout the Em- 
pire. Another significant fact about these demonstrations, if 
reports are true, is that the Austrian strikers are openly and out- 
spokenly anti-German. Nothing has had such a bad effect upon 
the relations between Austria-Hungary and Germany as the 
bearing of the Fatherland party, the party of the junkers and 
the militarists, says a Vienna correspondent of ths Frankfurter 
Zeitung, who adds: 

“It is true that the strike movement (at Vienna and other 
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cities throughout Austria) arose through the reduction of the 
flour ration, but it has now assumed a political character. It 
demands speedy peace with Russia, and has grown too strong 
to be stemmed by force.” 

Austria has also declared her readiness to conclude a separate 
peace with Russia, independently of Germany, and to accept the 

















COMING THROUGH. 
—kKirby in the New York World. 


Russian democratic program, with the exception of self-deter- 
mination of nations, according to a Petrograd dispatch to the 
Exchange Telegraph Company which reaches us by way of 
London. 

In Slav and Hungarian circles in New York some observers 
see in Austria’s uprisings, with rioting in Vienna, unrest in Buda- 
pest, and revolt in Prague, the beginning of a movement that 
may sweep Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey from the 
Gentral Alliance and ring the death-knell of the Kaiser's 
Mitteleuropa dream. Thus Eugene H. Newald, leader of the 
Hungarian Federation of Socialists, says that the demonstrations 
represent a workingman’s revolt that is general also in the Army 
and that will result in ‘‘a series of republics, the acceptance of 
the Bolshevik peace terms, and a coalition government.” “If 
the present uprising is supprest, it will be for only a short time,” 
declares B. S. Sregr, editor of Hlas Lidu, a New York Hungarian 
daily; and he continues: 

“Even if the German elements should desert the revolu- 
tionary movement, the Bohemians, Slovaks, Poles, Ruthenians, 
and Jugo-Slavs would continue it themselves. Never in the 
history of Austria have the Slavic elements been in a position 
to cooperate so thoroughly as now.” 

“‘Lack of food, Bolshevik propaganda, and hatred of Prussian 
greed, are the factors which have brought the people to the 
point of revolt,’ remarks Zador Szabados, editor of Elore, an- 
other Hungarian daily. And Alexander Debski, editor of the 
New York Polish Daily Telegram, declares that— 

“The force of the revolution will only be increased if Germany 
tries to interfere with it. In such a ease it is certain that all the 
Austrian armies, even the German-Austrians, will line up with 
the revolutionists.”’ 


““Seven-eighths of the people of Austria-Hungary are ambi- 
tious to throw off the Pan-German yoke,” declares Frank Zotti, 
editor of the New York Narodin List, a Croatian daily. 

Frederic Courtland Penfield, our former Ambassador to 
Vienna, while inclined to discount reports of Austrian uprisings 
reaching us by way of Petrograd, had this to say to a representa- 
tive of the New York Sun: 





The Literary Digest for February 9, 1918 


“‘Every person in Austria-Hungary is heartily tired of. the 
war, and for more than two years the scarcity of food has re- - 
duced all classes, high and low, to a condition bordering upon 
starvation. 

‘‘This much may be safely said, that if Austria-Hungary falls 
down, Bulgaria and Turkey will retire from the Central-Power 
Alliance, which will knock the Central-Europe project into worse 
than a cocked hat.” 

The most potent factor in the Austrian unrest, according to 
James W. Gerard, our former Ambassador to Berlin, is the 
influence of the million exchanged prisoners of war who have 
eome across the border from Russia back into Germany and 
Austria. To a representative of the New York Tribune Mr. 
Gerard said: 

“This army of a million were in Russia all during the revolu- 
tion, and were witnesses to the cataclysmic change. They have 
returned to their native countries inflamed with the revolu- 
tionary spirit and ideas. They had been transformed into 
propagandists of unrest, and their influence has, I believe, been 
wide-spread.” 

“The Russian revolutionary movement and bad food have 
resulted in a certain popular movement throughout Germany 
which is an echo of the movement in Austria,’’»says a dispatch 
from The Hague to the New York Times. And in a London 
dispatch to the same paper we read that the Berlin Vorwdris 
emphatically asserted the solidarity of the German proletariat 
with Austrian labor in the peace struggle, and maintained that 
events in the Dual Monarchy must have a deep reaction in 


Germany. To quote this German Socialist organ further: 


“As the fruit of Pan-German propaganda we are menaced 
not only with the wrecking of the peace negotiations with Russia, 
but also with complete political isolation. This danger can be 
averted only if the German Government declares itself in agree- 
ment with Foreign Minister Czernin’s declaration (respecting 
adherence to the principles of no annexations and no indemnities) 
and draws therefrom all practical conclusions which must be 
drawn honestly. If the Government acts otherwise the con- 
sequence would be that, while Austria-Hungary and Russia 
enter into lasting relations of friendship, Germany will remain 
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DOING HIS BIT. 
—Greene in the New York Evening Telegram. 


excluded therefrom and we shall lose our last neighbor and 
friend.” 

Socialist opposition in the Reichstag, according to an Am- 
sterdam dispatch, last week prevented a vote of confidence 
asked for by the Government; and Philipp Scheidemann, 
Majority Socialist leader, told the Reichstag Main Committee 
that the military leaders of Germany would be “hurled from 

















power”’ if they did not bring about peace with Russia. Mean- 
while dispatches from Switzerland and Denmark, dated Janu- 
ary 30, tell of nearly 500,000 workers on strike in Berlin, with 
the number ‘‘growing hourly,” and the movement spreading to 
the provinces. The Berlin strikers, according to the Socialist 
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TWO HEADS WITHOUTIA SINGLE THOUGHT. 
—Morris in the New York Evening Mail. 


Vorwarts, have addrest an ultimatum to the Government, of 
which the following are the principal demands: 
‘*First—Accelerated conclusion of a general peace without in- 
demnities or annexations. 
‘‘Second—Participation of workmen’s delegates of all the 


countries in the peace pourparlers. 
‘“‘Third—Reorganization of the food system so that all classes 


shall share alike. 

‘‘Fourth—Immediate abolition of the state of siege and 
restoration of the right of public meeting, suspended by the 
military authorities, with freedom of the press. 

‘“‘Fifth—Abolition of militarization of war-factories. 

‘“‘Sixth—Immediate release of all political prisoners. 

“‘Seventh—Fundamental democratization of state institutions. 

‘“‘Kighth—The institution of equal electoral suffrage by direct 
or secret ballot for every man and woman in Prussia over twenty 
years old.” 

Undoubtedly, thinks the New York Globe, “‘the leaven of 
democracy is working in Germany.” Nevertheless, it adds, 
‘nothing has occurred that throws serious doubt on the ability 
of the German Government, with its machine guns, to command 
obedience.” Military despotism is still in the saddle, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer warns us, and only by force of arms can 
we unseat it. ‘‘Whatever hopes the Entente peoples have of 
a revolution in the Central Empires,” remarks the Boston 
Transcript, “‘must be based on mutiny in the Army, since you 
can not have a revolution of women.” “If the attitude of the 
German Socialists is the basis of hope for a revolution,” remarks 
the Philadelphia North American, ‘“‘let us quote a man who is 
an expert witness.’ And it reprints these words from the pen 
of William English Walling, a leading American Socialist: 

“The fact is, they have not accepted a single one of the peace 
principles of the western democracies, and show less tendency 
to do so to-day than before the Russian revolution led them 
to believe that they might still obtain a German peace. . 

‘‘Can we not expect from the minority Socialists peace ideas 
more or less in accord with those of President Wilson? We can 
not. To suppose that we could is to fly in the face of all fact 
in as mad a manner as the Bolsheviki have done. Of course, 


there are a few who advocate such a peace policy; but they 
probably do not represent 10 per cent. of the nation, and cer- 
All the rest are thoroughly united as to 


tainly not 20 per cent. 


The Literary Digest for February 9, 1918 
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war- and peace aims. These parties include the Social Demo- 
crats, the Radicals, a part of the National Liberals, the’ Center 
party, and others, which together polled over 80 per cent. of 
the votes at the last election. There is no important party 
or group in the German Empire which has the slightest sympathy 
either with the democratic’ peace policy and peace terms of 
President Wilson or with any other just or democratic peace 
program.” 

We may add the testimony of Mr. Frank Bohn, a distinguished 
student of international affairs. Writing in the New York 
Times, Mr. Bohn says of the strike in Austria-Hungary; 


“*T think I know what the strike leaders intend to accomplish. 
I know that they do not expect a revolution. 

“First—The strikers are women, children, cripples, and 
octogenarians. Every able-bodied man in Austria-Hungary is 
inthe Army. As the women and children are wholly unorganized 
it is impossible for the leadership to direct a disciplined strike. 

“*Second—Ask the opinion of any experienced strike leader 
and he will tell you how hopeless it is to keep up such a strike 
unless you can feed the strikers. 

““Third—This strike in Austria-Hungary is a wild ery for more 
food. Now recall that whatever food there is is locked up be- 
hind the sabers of the police and the machine guns of the soldiery, 
and you can at once understand how much of a chance these 
women, children, and ¢ripples have to get more food by striking. 
They must surrender to the masters of the bread. The strike is 
bound to weaken on the third day and collapse on the fifth. 

‘*Fourth—Racial —differences in Austria-Hungary make a 
solidified labor force for direct action almost inconceivable. 
All that the Government has to do in Bohemia, for instance, is 
to feed either the Germans or the Czechs and the hungry party 
will break the strike. Where there are four races instead of two, 
as in some Hungarian cities, it is four times as easy to paralyze 
an organization of the workers as where one language is spoken. 

“Fifth—It is evident from the foregoing that any such strike 
must have a time limit, set by the strike leaders, or it will, 
through complete failure, do much more good than harm to a 
tyrannous Government. The Government knows what this 
time limit is and can calmly await the result. 

“Our conclusion is that a revolution can not possibly take 
place in the cities of the Central Empires. Such a movement 
must originate and succeed first in the armies. If the Army 

















OUTSIDE OF THAT, THE ROAD IS CLEAR. 
—From the Baltimore Sun. 


breaks, then the city workers can help by stopping the industries. 
They can not help much by rioting. Three machine guns on a 
roof will clean up ten blocks, both ways, of unarmed, starving 
working people. When you hear of a successful revolt along 
twenty-five miles of German trenches on the Western front, 
then keep your ear to the wind, because something important 
will be doing. Without Allied victories this would probably 
happen in the late autumn of 1968.” 








Literal U PS! 


ROTZKY’S CLEVERNESS is now clearly seen in his 

discovery that the Central Powers are actually trying to 

grab Russian territory. Some people in America still 
hold that Germany is cruelly misjudged, but Mr. Trotzky, after 
hopelessly wrecking the Russian Army and stopping the manu- 
facture of ammunition, finds that the Teutonic intentions have 
a bad look, Their position, he exclaimed at the Brest-Litovsk 
conference, “is now absolutely clear,” and “‘Germany and 
Austria seek to cut off more than 150,000 square versts”’ of 
former Russian territory (about the size of Great Britain), and 
“‘within this territory Germany 
and Austria wish to retain their 
reign of military occupation, 
not only after the conclusion of 
peace with Russia, but after the 
conclusion of a general peace.” 
He added: 


** At the same time the Central 
Powers refuse not only to give 
any explanation regarding the 
terms of evacuation, but also 
refuse to obligate themselves re- 
garding evacuation. 

“The internal life of these 
provinees lies therefore for an in- 
definite epoch in the hands of 
these Powers. Under such condi- 
tions any indefinite guaranties 
regarding the expression of the 








BOLSHEVIK AMAZEMENT AT GERMANY’S CLOVEN HOOF 


see the real character and the real menace of the foe we are 







L CUSSIAN 


is 


or 


fighting, according to this journal, which adds that ‘‘even the 
most sanguine and the most idealistic must now realize that 
there can be no peace by negotiation, because the German 
Government is still out for plunder and conquest and world- 
domination, and has no intention of submitting to a just peace.” 
It is not Prussian diplomacy but Prussian militarism speaking 
through General Hoffman to the Bolsheviki, says the Providence 
Journal, which thinks Russia has received a lesson, and remarks: 


‘“Here we have the ultimatum of brute force addrest to help- 
lessness, and suiting its rapacity 
to the impotence of the victim 
who walked trustingly into the 
Teutonic trap of a separ ite peace 
with ‘no annexations and no in- 
demnities.’ Lenine and Trotzky 
have been represented to us as 
being not tools of Germany, but 
idealists and dreamers. They 
can plausibly maintain that pose. 
They appear to have believed 
that the Prussians would treat 
them fairly, perhaps magnani- 
mously. They seem actually as- 
tonished to discover that the 
Prussians were dishonest when 
they promised to make no de- 
mand for annexation. They pro- 
test that the word ‘self-deter- 
mjnation’ sounds like mockery.” 


Of similar mind is the New 





will of the Poles, Letts, and 
Lithuanians is only of an illu- 
sory character. Practically it 
means that the Governments of Austria and Germany take into 
their own hands the destiny of these nations.” 


The aims of the Central Powers as stated by General Hoffman 
were frank, according to Minister Trotzky, and on quite a dif- 
ferent level from the principles recognized on December 25. 
“It is clear,”’ Minister Trotzky declared, ‘‘that the decision could 
have been reached long ago if the Central Powers had not stated 
their aims differently from those stated by General Hoffman.” 
In reply, Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, said that in principle General Hoffman’s aims 
were the same as those advanced at Christmas, and that through- 
out the negotiations the Germans had kept in view the. ethno- 
logical boundaries and also the actual boundaries of the old 
Russian Empire. Further, we are informed by Petrograd 
dispatches that he credited the Central Powers with the in- 
tention to permit self-definition and scoffed at the theory that 
the presence of troops would prevent this. As to evacuation, 
Dr. Kiihlmann is reported as stating that it must be taken up 
with the newly-born, self-defined governments. Referring to 
Austro-German demands as being extortions wholly at variance 
with Bolshevik ideas, the New York Sun observes: 


“They show an unmistakable contempt for the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the present Russian Government in that they seek to 
annex territory conquered by force of arms and to effect a greater 
division in racial units than even Russian autocracy attempted 
to enforce. In the absolute disregard for the conditions in Rus- 
sia and for the rights of the nation the Germans show the prin- 
cipal characteristic of all their peace negotiations. The end of 
all war is the increase of their square miles of territory and the 
enforcement of their rule upon the helpless people that come 
under their domain by the might of their military power.” 


The Charleston News and Courier thinks that the German 
demand for the cession of Courland and the Baltic Provinces 
‘‘means that German imperialism has torn the mask from its 
face, cast all pretense aside, and revealed its sinister purposes 
before all the world.” Every party in the Allied countries must 


—From a moving-picture drawing by Hy Mayer. 


Haven Journal-Courier, which 
thinks that the education of the 
Bolsheviki in the peace ways of Germany is approaching com- 
pletion. Now they know, having “‘deprived themselves of all 
practical means of defense by the enforcement of weird and fan- 
tastic political notions,” that the kind of peace Germany wants is 
the kind she is in a position todemand. Says the Buffalo Express: 


“The Bolsheviki, assuring the Russian people that they were 
going to make peace and knew how to do it; that they had only 
to convince poor: Germany that they would require neither 
annexation nor indemnity from her and an agreement would 
be reached on the basis of the rights of the people, dissolved 
the greater part of the Russian Army and demoralized the 
remainder of it.’ Command was turned over to an ensign. 
Officers were murdered by the score, and those who were not 
killed were mostly removed. The workmen were told that they 
need spend no more time in making wicked ammunition, for 
peace was to come and their energies should be used in pro- 
ducing food. Imports of munitions already made for Russia 
in the United States were suspended. 

“‘Now the enemy coolly brushes aside all the fine pacifist 
theories and high-sounding talk about giving up annexations 
and indemnities and recognizing the right of self-determina- 
tion. And to meet the German demand the Bolshevik leaders 
have nothing except the hope of an uprising of the people in the 
Central Powers.” 


In, rebuttal of all direct or indirect charges against the Bol- 
sheviki for the outcome of their peace conference with Germany, 
we have the statement of the Boston News Bureau that they have 
“‘stript the mask off von Kiihlmann—smooth and slippery 
from boyhood—and off the burly General von Hoffman,” and 
they have engineered ‘‘the worst puzzlement of the war for the 
Wilhelmstrasse.”” And this journal adds: 


**Hence the logic in the remark just made by a professor 
who spent’ much of “1917 with the Red Cross mission in Russia, 
that to-day the Russians are serving the cause of democratic 
victory more effectually than if they were attempting formal 
fighting:' His conviction is that whatever pro-German taint 
possibly infected at first certain Bolshevik leaders, so many ad- 
herents and so much impetus have been given the main movement 
that there is now no real chance of betrayal or surrender through 
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RUSSIA’S THREATENED LOSSES. 


Thé heavy shading covers the parts of Esthonia, Liv 
of Ukrainia. Finland; fighting for independence, 


is seen at the north. The heavy line is the battle-front at the time the ar 


mistice was signed. 


onia, Courland, and Poland demanded by Germany. The light shading shows the new Republic 











OUR TERMS 
STATED BY PRESIDENT WILSON, JANUARY 8 
1. “Open covenants of peace’’—‘‘no private international under- 
”—diplomacy “in the public view.” 

2. Freedom of the seas “‘ outside territorial waters’’ in peace and in 
war, except as the seas may be closed “by internat‘onal action for the 
enforcement of international covenants.” 

3. Equality of trade conditions “among all the nations consenting 
to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance.” 

4. Guaranteed reduction of armaments “to the lowest points con- 
sistent with domestic safety.” 

5. Adjustment of colonial claims on the principle that “the interests 
of the populations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the Government whose title is fo be determined.” 

6. Evacuation of aH Russian territory and settlement of questions 
affecting Russia to secure the “best and freest cooperation of the 
other nations of the world” in obtaining for her opportunity for the 
“independent determination of her own political development and 
national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society 
of free nations under institutions of her own choosing.” 

7. Belgium “must be evacuated and restored without any attempt 
to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys in common with all other 
free nations.” 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored and the “wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871, in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine, should be righted." 

9. Frontiers of Italy should be readjusted “along clearly recogniz- 
able lines of nationality.” 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary “should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development.”’ 

11. Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; Servia 
have “access to the sea” and “international guaranties of the political 
and economic independence anc territorial integrity of the several 
Balkan States should be entered into.” 

12. Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire should have “secure 
sovereignty,’’ but other nationalities now under Turkish rule should 
have “undoubted security of life’’ and “‘unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development,’’ and the Dardanelles should be open to all 
nations “under international guaranties.” 

13. A Polish state should be erected to include territories “inhabited 
by indisputably Polish populations.’’ It should have “access to the 
sea,”’ and its independence and territorial integrity should be “guar. 
anteed by international covenant.” 

14. An association of nations must be formed for the purpose of 
“affording mutual guaranties of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small states alike.”’ 


states which have not yet entered into peace negotiations.” 


tion.” 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY’S TERMS. . ‘ 
STATED BY FOREIGN MINISTER COUNT CZERNIN, JANUARY 24 
“An exchange of views between America and Austria-Hungary might form the starting-point for a-conciliatory discussion among all the 
Recent proposals of President Wilson are ‘‘an appreciable approach to the 
Austro-Hungarian point of view.”’ . . . Austria-Hungary “will defend the possessions of her war-allies as she would her own.”’ In the matter 


of the freedom of the seas, President Wilson ‘‘responded to the views of all.”’ 
able.” No objection is made to the suppression of secret diplomacy, altho “I do not know how one can execute and control this realiza- 
He supports the idea of an independent Polish state including “all territories and populations which indisputably are Polish.”’ .. . 
‘ Finally he avers that there will be probably no opposition in the Monarchy to the President’s idea of a league of nations. 


GERMANY’S TERMS 
STATED BY CHANCELLOR VON HERTLING, JANUARY 24 


1. No more secret international agreements. Germany declares 
“publicity of negotiations to be a general political principle.” 

2. Freedom of the seas is one of the most important requirements 
for the future. 

3. Germany condemns economic war, which would “inevitably bear 
within it causes of future warlike complications.” 

4. Limitation of armaments is “entirely discussable,"’ and the 
financial position of all European states after the war ‘‘might most 
effectively promote a satisfactory solution.’ (Cries of,‘ Hear! Hear!’’) 

5. Colonial claims and disputes will have to be discust in due time 
“on the reconstitution of the world’s colonial possessions, which we 
also demand absolutely.” 

6. Germany is ‘dealing here with questions which concern only 
Russia and the four Allied Powers,’’ and hopes that “‘ with recognition 
of self-determination for the peoples on the Western frontier of the 
former Russian Empiré good relations will be established, both with 
these people and with the rest of Russia.” 

7. The Belgian question “belongs to the questions the details of 
which are to be settled by negotiation at the peace conference,”’ and 
so long as our opponents have not taken the stand that the integrity 
of the allies’ territory can offer the only basis of peace discussion, I 
must adhere to the stand hitherto adopted, and “refuse the removal 
in advance of the Belgian affair from the entire discussion.”’ 

8. Occupied parts of France are ‘“‘a vajuable pawn in our hands.”’ 
Forcible annexation forms no part of German policy. Conditions and 
methods of evacuation are to be agreed upon between Germany and 
France, and “there can never be a question of dismemberment of 
imperial territory.” 

9—10—11..These questions touch both the Italian frontier ques- 
tions and questions of the development of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and the future of the Balkan States. The interests of 
our ally Austria-Hungary preponderate. Where German interests are 
concerned, we. shall defend them most energetically and shall “do 
everything for the attainment of peace by Austria-Hungary which 
takes into. account. her just claims.” 

12. The integrity of Turkey and the safeguarding of her capital, 
connected closely with the question of the Straits, are “important 
and vital interests of the German Empire.” 

13..Germany and Austria-Hungary and Poland, it is foreshadowed, 
are to come to an agreement on the future constitution of the last- 
named country. 

14. If the idea df a bond of nations proves to be really conceived 
“in a spirit of complete justice and complete impartiality toward all, 
then the Imperial Government is gladly ready, when all other pending 
questions have been settled, to begin the examination of the basis 
of such a bond of nations.” 


“ Hostility against a future economic war”’ is “just and reason- 








a Teuton-termed separate peace, no matter what Ukrainia does. 
The Germanized ulcer has been pretty thoroughly cut out. And 
were the American people to get a full perspective on Russian 
people and politics, they would not be surprized at the cordial 
addresses of Wilson and Lloyd George, but rather would feel an 
abundance of faith and of sympathy.” 


Col. William B. Thompson, who represented the American Red 
Cross in Russia for six months or more and is consequently 
competent to speak of the Bolshevik régime from the stand- 
point of an actual observer, said in an address before the Rocky 
Mountain Club in New York, in part: 


“The newspapers that are denouncing the Bolsheviki just now 
are printing columns about a revolution in Austria-Hungary, a 
revolution based upon immediate peace with no annexations and 
no indemnities. This Austro-Hungarian revolution was in- 
spired by the Russian Bolsheviki. The importance of this rev- 
olution should not be ignored. ‘The example and efforts of the 
Russian democracy are setting the Central Powers on fire. The 
most damaging enemy Germany has is the Russian democracy 
alongside of it, preaching to the German common people and to 
the German soldiers the same docfrine of democratic peace. 
Stranger things have happened than that a lasting peace, with- 
out the realization of any of Germany’s despotic war-aims, may 
be, at this very time, in the making. 

“Yet Russia is a good deal disorganized these days, and needs 
our help. There have been revolution and attempted revolu- 
tion, one coming on the heels of another. There has been con- 
siderable civil strife in one section of the country or another, but 
the reports always appear much more dreadful than the facts 


really are. Russia is happy in her trials, because Russia has 
found something which her sons and théir fathers and grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers have been striving for. Russia 
has found freedom. Russia is a democracy. It is a democracy 
which comes as near being representative of the soil as it would be 
possible to find anywhere. It has mud on its boots, hair on its 
face, and the love of freedom in its heart. 

‘Russia is a Government of the workingmen and the soldiers, 
of the peasants and the mechanics. It is a democracy which is 
striving for the uplift of the great masses. The one great desire 
of perhaps ninety-four per cent. of Russia’s 180,000,000 people is 
to have peace; to have land which they can control and eall their 
own; to have a part in the industrial life of the country, and feel 
that they own a part of it; to live lives of order. ...... 

“Do not be alarmed as to the future of Russia. Some of my 
newspaper friends are taking frantic alarm that the Russian 
national debt may be repudiated. Well, it hasn’t been repudiat- 
ed yet, and I very much doubt whether the Russia that is emerg- 
ing from this turmoil will ever repudiate any obligation, even tho 
it may have been incurred in trying to hold the Czar on his 
throne. All we need is a great patience, and a great fairness, 
and a great sympathy. Russia will soon learn that capital and 
labor must go hand in hand. Russia’s vast resources must be 
developed for the benefit of the Russian people. That will be 
realized by the Russians quite as rapidly as we are realizing that 
the employers of labor must cooperate with labor to bring about 
the best possible results. The freedom of Russia, was as in- 
evitable as the natural laws governing the rotation of the earth. 
The uniting of all forces in Russia in a democratic social system is 
just as inevitable. They say, ‘The Russian demoeracy is red!’ 
Yes, full of good, red blood—but you'll find it isn’t yellow!” 
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‘war, and that these visions are supple- 


‘The Literary Digest for February 9, 1918 


HOW PRESIDENT WILSON IS WAGING THE WAR 


That is, say certain critics of the Administration, 

Mr. Wilson can interpret the national spirit, formulate 
our war-aims, write ringing messages, and assume the intel- 
lectual leadership of the Allied cause, but he lacks the practical 
ability to choose and properly supervise the men who must 
do the rough, every-day work of war-making. Since this 
point of view has been duly reflected in these columns, it is no 
more than just to note that the Administration’s supporters 
retort by saying that ‘‘where there is no vision the people 
perish,”’ that the President’s ‘‘visions’’ may 


V mm ALONE, we are told, ‘‘will not win the war.” 


disaffected fringes of the party spoke a disparaging word on the 
attitude of the American President and people. ..... . 

“‘President Wilson figures as one of the party’s prophets. 
In the session to-day his name was mentioned no fewer than 
six times, in each case in connection with his recent war-aims 
speech, which was described as essentially the same as the 
British Labor party’s. The delegate of the French. Socialists 
gained hearty applause when he said: ‘President Wilson has 
declared on behalf of the common people of the whole world the 
terms which the common people want.’” 


Thus, comments The Republican, ‘‘Mr. Wilson inspired the 
Socialistic Radicals of Great Britain with 





prove the decisive weapon in winning the 


mented by remarkable success in the practi- 
cal job of carrying ona war. The Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.) is confident that ‘‘Presi- 
dent Wilson is all-sufficient in this crisis, and 
he will guide the nation and her allies on to 
victory.” ‘The Government machinery may 
need tightening up, but, says the editor of 
the Peoria Journal (Dem.), when the alter- 
ing is being done “‘it is the safest policy to 
put the adjusting wrenches into the hands 
of the President and Commander-in-Chief.” 
The Atlanta Journal (Dem.) declares that 
“if ever a President demonstrated executive 
ability and a mastery of affairs, Mr. Wilson 
has done so”; and it asks: “If we can not 
trust his tested leadership, to whom shall we 
turn in this critical hour?”” The Des Moines 
Capital, edited by a former Republican Sena- 
tor, reminds us that ‘“‘this war must be 
fought through under President Wilson and 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels; if we want to 
help the war along, we must help Wilson, 
Baker, and Daniels.” Another Republican 
paper in Des Moines, The Register, agrees 
that ‘‘the war will be won or lost under 
President Wilson,’ and it therefore insists 
that ‘‘the President must be sustained in 
every possible way.’”’ The country might 








THE WAR DEPARTMENT'S NEW BUYER. 


Edward R. Stettinius, who organized 
Great Britain’s war-buying here, has 
been appointed Surveyor - General 
of Supplies in our War Department. 


the fighting spirit which they had lacked, 
and perhaps saved the war-weary country 
from a Bolshevist agitation and political 
overturn.” The Republican would remind 
those who castigate Mr. Wilson’s conduct 
of the war ‘‘that a man who can so effec- 
tively help to raise large armies in other 
countries than his own is a unique force as 
a war-President. He may do his best work 
if allowed to utilize his talents in his own 
singular way.”’ Weread further: ~ 


“That President Wilson was regarded by 
the German Government as its most formid- 
able antagonist was proved by the fact that 
von Hertling devoted the main portion of 
his speech to consideration of Mr. Wilson’s 
‘14 points,’ with the result |that he com- 
pletely satisfied nobody and left a large 
portion of the German people in a state of 
sullen discontent and protest concerning the 
continuation of the war for the sake of 
plunder. 

““Mr. Wilson’s critics would concentrate. 
our attention on the exact percentage of 
shoddy in army overcoats; they would move 
the country to tears by harrowing accounts 
of the pitiful and distressing death of a sick 
and neglected soldier in a training-camp. 
But what one of them could have saved the' 
British Government and people, as Mr. Wil- 
son did, from the consequences of an im- 
paired national morale, and thus have in- 
sured the vigorous prosecution of the war? 
What one of them could have solidified the. 








have elected a different President in 1916, 

but we did not, so, concludes the Progressive Republican 
Emporia Gazette, ‘“‘there is no use erying over spilled milk, 
but, on the other hand, so long as we can’t change milkmen, 
why throw rocks at him?’”’ After reminding us that the war 
involves something besides soldiers’ overcoats and even machine 
guns, the Springfield Republican declares emphatically ‘‘there 
isn’t the slightest doubt that, thanks mainly to President 
Wilson, the Germans have been defeated in this contest.” The 
Republican explains by pointing out that the President has so 
stated our war-aims that “‘criticism was virtually silenced, and 
the pacifists themselves, in many cases, have been rallied by 
him to the cause for which the Allies and America are fighting.” 
Special attention is called to the effect of the President’s words 
on ‘‘Great Britain’s national unity in the darkest hour of the 
war,” and The Republican quotes as follows from the Associated 
Press report of the recent convention of the British Labor party: 


‘For the American public one of the main points of interest 
is the party’s unequivocal acceptance of President Wilson as its 
own prophet. Not a single resolution or declaration made 
during the conference on the subject of war or peace omitted an 
indorsement of Wilson’s war-aims and attitude. No other 
Allied statesman received a similar tribute. Premier Lloyd 
George had many carping critics and President ‘Poincaré 
was not mentioned. But not even speakers representing the 





democracies of the western world as he has, 
in a period of deep suffering and acute distress, in support of 
a war that has already continued so long that nine-tenths of 
the human race look upon it with horror? 

“*Mr. Wilson has been able to do this work because his own 
public career has been notably free from associations with that 
imperialistic aggression which is now so.repulsive to every demo- 
cratic mind in Europe. When he speaks of ‘self-determination,’ 
Mexico is the proof that he has practised, so far as was humanly 
possible, what he preached. When he refers to racial autonomy, 
the advanced self-government he gave to the Filipinos bears 
witness to his sincerity. When he pleads for reduction of arma- 
ments after the war, his very persistence in unpreparedness before 
the war—deemed so criminal by many—convinces Europe that 
he means what he says. When he insists that the world must be 
made safe for democracy, he does not stultify himself by trying 
to block the sure progress of the emancipation of women.”’ 


But the Massachusetts daily does not consider this spiritual 


triumph the only proof of Mr. Wilson’s success as a war-Presi- 
dent: It considers Mr. Baker’s recent statement before the 


Senate Military Affairs Committee as a crushing reply'‘to Senator 
Chamberlain and other critics of the War Department and of 
the Administration. Under the “acid test” of the Secretary’s 
testimony “‘the Chamberlain accusations shtiveléd to ashes and 
rubbish,” said the New York World (Dem.), which believes Mr. 
Baker ‘“‘has written a new chapter m the military history of 
The Baker statement, 


republics.” agrees the Republican 
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Baltimore American, ‘‘had the effect of clinching the nails” of 
the Secretary’s previous testimony, ‘‘and of making the position 
of the War Department impregnable.” 

More has been done, Secretary Baker told the investigating 

















Copyrighted by the Press Publishing Company. 
OVERBALANCED! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


committee, than the country expected—‘“‘more than the wisest 
in the country thought it was possible to do.”” He denied that 
the Department had ‘“‘fallen down,”’ tho admitting that there had 
been some delays, mistakes, shortcomings, and false starts, and 
put himself on record as welcoming constructive criticism from 
any souree. He insisted that the tragical instances related by 
Senator Chamberlain in his notable speech before the Senate 
were not characteristic but simply rare instances, and that all 
eases of hospital neglect had been followed up and that those re- 
sponsible had been punished. The Secretary explained at some 
length the machine-gun and rifle situation. He declared that the 
rechambered Enfield rifle was the unanimous choice at a con- 
ference in which Generals Pershing, Crozier, Scott, Bliss, and 
Kuhn participated. This decision allowed us to use our own 
superior type of ammunition and at the same time gave us the 
advantage of the large and organized manufacturing facilities 
already built up in this country for the production of the Enfield. 
There was delay in designing this remodeled Enfield rifle. And 
because of this delay it was some time before our troops in camp 
were adequately supplied with the new arm. But this had been 
foreseen. Secretary Baker said that General Wood had advised 
him to call out the new Army before rifles or even uniforms were 
ready. The General reminded him how England’s “Kitchener 
Army” had drilled with top hats and carrying sticks, and 
pointed out that the men could learn how to live in camp and 
could receive valuable rudimentary discipline and training. 

As to machine guns, the Secretary informed the committee 
that the British had used the Lewis guns successfully, while the 
French used guns of other types. General Pershing’s advice 
has been followed, in accordance with which the War Depart- 
ment is retaining the Lewis gun for use in aircraft and is pressing 
forward with the manufacture of light and heavy Browning guns 
and Vickers-Maxim guns. For immediate needs the French 
Government is able to supply us with Chauchat light machine 
guns and heavier Hotchkiss guns, such as the French soldiers use. 
Mr. Baker admits that there is a shortage of machine guns for 
training purposes. 

Secretary Baker asserted that France could easily supply our 
forces for the present with surplus field-pieces of the ‘‘75” 
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type, while Great Britain was in a position similarly to supply 
howitzers. In the meantime the production of guns and shells 
in this country is going on apace. 

The Secretary explained that the camp-sites were chosen 
on the advice of the various’ department commanders and after 
consultation with the Surgeon-General’s office. He admits 
that there was a shortage in clothing and blankets, but declares 
that the men are now properly provided. The Secretary con- 
cedes that some hospitals may not have been finished in time, 
and that some hospitals had inadequate equipment and were 
not properly provided with attendants: But, in general, he is 
satisfied with the hospital service. 

Last summer zealous citizens demanded the dispatch ‘‘of from 
50,000 to 100,000 men to France this year.’”’ As a matter of 
fact, declared the Secretary, owing to the calls from France and 
the situation brought about by the Russian and Italian crises, 
‘instead of having 50,000 or 100,000 men in France in 1917, 


we have many more men than that in France, and instead of 
having a half million men whom we could ship to France if we 


‘could find any way to do it in 1918, we will have more than 


half a million men in France early in 1918; and we have available 
. one and one-half millions who in 1918 can be shipped to 
France.” 

France, Mr. Baker added, “was a white sheet of paper so far 
as we were concerned, and on that we had not only to write an 
army, but we had to write the means of maintaining an army.” 

This statement ‘‘imprest’’ those who heard it, as Senator 
Chamberlain admitted. It likewise imprest Washington corre- 
spondents and editors, several of whom recall that Secretary 
Baker’s achievement also includes a radical reorganization of 
the whole machinery of the War Department, accomplished in 

















LEST WE FORGET! 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


ten months. Mr. Baker’s selection of Edward R. Stettinius, to 
coordinate War: Department purchasing as Surveyor-General 
of Supplies, highly pleases such critical journals as the Boston 
Transcript, Wall Street Journal, and Syracuse Post-Standard. 
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-, WARNING AGAINST SHOELESS DAY 


HE BAREFOOT BOY with cheek of tan of next summer 

has an advance champion in the Federal Trade Com- 

mission, whose report to Congress charges the meat- 
packers with hoarding hides while shoe prices have been climbing 
upward. Washington dispatches inform us that the report 
points out’ the increase in the slaughtering of cattle and calves in 
the United States during the last five years to be five million 
one hundred thousand head, or virtually 30 per cent., and 
holds that “‘such a record of food-animals ought not at the same 
time to mean that the country should be forced to pay abnormally 
high prices for leather products made from the correspondingly 
increased take-off of hides.’’ No shortage in the world-total 
of cattle is shown in the estimates of the International Institute 
of Agriculture up to 1916, and the ‘‘Big Five” Chicago packers 
—Armour, Swift, Morris, Cudahy, and Wilson—increased their 
stored hides by 45 per cent. during 1916 and the first half of 
1917, says the report, which declares that these five concerns 
are the ‘‘chief factors” in the hide market. While they had on 
hand January 31, 1916, a total of 88,033,193 pounds of hides, 
the amount had inereased to [27,694,150 pounds July 31, 1917, 
and we read: 

“Stocks held by the smaller packers showed an even more 
striking increase, amounting to 83 per cent. in the same period, 
altho the total was only 20,086,102 pounds July 31, 1917. The 
grand total held by 275 interstate packers, including the ‘Big 
Five,’ increased from 98,980,726 pounds to 147,780,271 pounds, 
or practically one-half. [Imports of hides also were found by 
the Commission to have increased in 1917 70 per cent. more 
than in 1912.” 

These great increases have been principally from Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay, according to the report, ‘‘where the large 
Chicago packers are very prominent factors in the hide business.” 
The commission found also, say the dispatches, that ‘‘country”’ 
hides, which are the take-off of farmers and local butchers, are 
very plentiful. It is claimed also by the Commission that the 
values packers have placed on hides are much greater than the 
increase in the price they have paid for cattle. While the 
farmers received only 17 per cent. more for their cattle from 
Swift’s five principal plants in 1916-1917, the value Swift & Co. 
put on their hides from the same cattle, says the report, increased 
35 per cent. The Commission reports further ‘‘ phenomenal 
increases’’ in the leather profits of Armour and Swift, and net 
profits of the larger tanning-companies in 1916 are said to be 
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from two to five times as large as in 1915. Altho stocks of 
hides were found to be abnormally large, many tanning com- 
panies reported they were operating at far from capacity, and 
the report states that “it has been suggested that the prices of 
hides are so high that tanners have been keeping out of the 
market in the hope that prices would decline.”” The Federal 
Trade Commission does not seem to understand why hides 
should be dearer and shoes cost more when the increase of cattle 
slaughtered in the last five years is 30 per cent., remarks the 
New York World, which adds by way of explanation: 


“Tho the Commission may not understand it, an increase of 
supply .is the best possible reason for putting up prices. Does 
any one nowadays believe that the law of supply and demand is 
allowed to operate for the benefit of the consumer? The recent 
announcement that the packers had more meat in storage than 
usual fooled nobody as to the possible effect in reducing prices. 

‘Whether it is meat or leather or coal or ice, the announce- 
ment of increased production is always due notice to the con- 
sumer that the article will cost more. Has not the public already 
been cautioned that ice may be dearer next summer as a result 
of the record crop of natural ice? The discovery by the Trade 
Commission that the packers have both largely increased their 
stock of hides in storage and placed on it a value greatly above 
that represented by the original cost helps to explain how the 
process works.”’ 


The New York Morning Telegraph holds that shoes are almost 
as necessary as food, not only to the comfort, but to the health 
of the individual, and there is no excuse for the present extor- 
tion, according to this daily, which adds: 


“The Government, which has intervened to prevent ex- 
tortion in sugar, to say nothing of its adventure in railroads 
and in coal, could do the people a great service by investigat- 
ing the charge that hides are being hoarded while prices rise. 
A general order releasing hides would be a legitimate war- 
meagmre: .».... 

‘“Why should an increase in product be followed by an increase 
in the market value? It is opposed to a fundamental law in 
economics. Of course, the excuse will be given that the de- 
mands of the Army have been great, but we should not lose sight 
of the fact that soldiers wore shoes before they entered the 
service. The total number of pairs needed is no greater than 
the total number needed two years ago. 

“The truth is, that the leather men have proved that, even 
with the lives of the people and their soldiers at stake, profiteer- 
ing will flourish if not prevented by law. But for the timely and 
drastic action of the Government sugar would be selling now 
at 25 or 30 cents a pound. 

“Is leather, like cotton, sacrosanct? Are its exploiters a 
favored caste whom the Government can not reach?” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THAT noise is Washington in 1920 trying out its siege-guns.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

TurRirt! She wants but little furbelow, nor wants that little long.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

Ir we are going to fight this war out in Washington, why send more 
troops to France?—New York World. 

REMEMBER, if you are careless about observing meatless day now, 
every day'll be Tuesday by and by.—Kansas City Star. 

BOLSHEVIKI are so terribly in earnest about liberty that whoever differs 
from the Bolsheviki gets supprest.—Si. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Hon. Jor CaILLAvx, of France, appears to have done so much traveling 
he is suspected of having been a commercial traveler.—Dallas News. 

CARSON has quit the British Cabinet. He must have heard of the 
purpose of the lady from Montana to free Ireland.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

PERSHING Overcomes Great Difficulties to Make Our Troops Effective— 
Newspaper head-line. Not mentioning any names.—Pittsburg Gazette- 
Times. 

THE various war-industries of the country are now busily engaged 
in composing a fitting reply to the latest German peace terms.—Chicago 
Herald. 

Stock answer to peace terms while the present German Government 
continues in power: Isaiah 49:22—There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto 
the wicked.—Kansas City Star. 

ToRYISM would “maintain the established order”; democracy would 
invite the maid of all work to the family councils and the common table; 
Bolshevikism would put the maid in the parlor and relegate the family 
to the kitchen and the coal-bin.—Chicago Daily News. 


THE Coal Administration isn’t pro-German, but it’s certainly in Dutch. 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 

WORLD-CONQUERORS seem to forget that the fleas never quite capture 
the pig.—Cleveland Ohio Farmer. 

Some day a German spy is going to get the surprize of his career by 
having his wrist slapped.—Boston Herald. 

“No indemnity or annexations”—that is, no indemnity by Germany 
and no annexations by the Allies.— Wall Street Journal. 

It is pretty tough to have the thermometer, the gas-pressure, and the 
car-service all down to zero at the same time.—Kansas City Times. 

POLITICAL paftizanship in this country is one of the ships no German 
submarine would torpedo even if it had the chance.—Chicago Herald. 

Ir’s rather queer, in view of all that’s been going on, to read an adver- 
tisement declaring that ‘‘Bakers”’ are needed for the Navy.—Chicago 
Herald. 

THE scientist who has been predicting that coal would give out in six 
million years is in position to be amazed at the rapid flight of time.— 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 

A WASHINGTON report says Colonel Roosevelt has already picked a 
man for Secretary Baker's job. It is also understood he has chosen a 
successor to President Wilson.—New York World. 

“TI CHARGE,” says Gumshoe Bill Stone, “that Theodore Roosevelt is 
the most potent and willing friend of the Kaiser in America."’ That 
won't be very gratifying information for the Kaiser.—Syracuse Herald. 

EviwENcEe of the matchless courage of the American soldiers con- 
stantly creeps into the daily news. The latest is a report from Camp 
Funston of a private who is sharing his tent with a mule.—Kansas City Star. 
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THE WORLD STARVING TO DEATH 


through the earth, and there is hardly a land in which 

its dread presence is not felt, or, as Mr. W. C. Anderson, 
an English Labor member of Parliament, has exprest it: “‘A 
dangerous famine is creeping across Europe.” Even in this 
land of plenty, where we have been accustomed to regard our 
supplies as inexhaustible, we have had to inaugurate meatless 
Tuesdays, wheatless Wednesdays, and two porkless. days each 
week, and one meatless and one wheatless meal every day to 
boot. But these slight restrictions in the traditional abundance 
of the American dinner-table are as nothing to the serious 
deprivations suffered by the inhabitants of all the belligerent 
countries of Europe. Cable dispatches tell us that the food- 
situation in Europe is worse this winter than ever before. En- 
gland, which was among the best provisioned of all the European 
countries, except perhaps Spain and Portugal, is in difficulties 
over her meat-supply. France has a serious shortage both of 
meat and, cereals, while the Scandinavian countries are also 
suffering and are looking to the United States for supplies. A 
careful sifting of the information that has reached us during the 
past few weeks concerning the food-problem in Germany 
establishes the fact that the harvest has brought no relief and 
that the prospects there for the next nine months are even 
more gloomy than was the case last year. Milk is already so 
searce that in some cities there is hardly enough for the infants 
and invalids. The potato crop has not turned out to be so 
satisfactory as the people had been led to expect, and the use 
of food-substitutes is commoner than ever. An-official report 
says that over 10,000 substitutes are now in use, 7,000 of which 
are food-substitutes. ‘The Burgomaster of Neu-Kéln, a suburb 
of Berlin, petitioned the Government to end food-profiteering, 
declaring that the workers of his municipality were ‘‘not only 
hungry, but literally starving.”” The Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts 
made some sharp comments on this matter and was supprest 
for telling the truth. The passage which led to this act of 
governmental retaliation ran: 


sk: GRIM SPECTER OF FAMINE is stalking 


** Agricultural producers and rich city residents are living in 
plenty. As food-hoarding is no longer prohibited, every mil- 


lionaire and war-profiteer has kitchen and cellar full of ham 
and bacon, while the middle class manages to maintain a pre- 
carious existence by spending all it possesses on food, but the 
masses are starving. Thirty or forty million starving people 
are not going to sit silent. We might have within a month an 
absolute catastrophe in Germany and a collapse even more 
serious than that in Russia, and as a result a German defeat 
and the entire loss of the war.” 

The Neue Zircher Zeitung publishes an interview with Dr. 
Miiller, the Under-Secretary of State for the War-Nutrition 
Department, who is, however, optimistic. He states that ‘“‘the 
present German bread-ration, together with the extra ration for 
those doing heavy work, is assured until next harvest,’”’ but the 
Zurich paper, having other sources of information, does not 
altogether believe him. 

The reports on the food-supply in Germany are very conflict- 
ing. The Frankfurter Zeitung in a long and indignant article 
claims that “‘the harvest returns represent the grossest forgery 
that has ever been seen; as regards potatoes, of which there is 
an enormous supply, the statistics based upon the returns of the 
producers probably show less than one-half of the actual yield, 
The situation is nearly as bad as regards the statistics of the 
wheat harvest, and there are districts in which test threshings 
have shown results double the estimate based upon acreage.” 
Hence, says the Frankfort organ, there are large quantities of 
food at the disposal of the profiteers. It continues: 


“Secret trading and exorbitant prices go together, and they 
are the most dangerous enemies of security. There are at 
present no articles which are not the objects of the most impu- 
dent profiteering. The bread rations in the towns have been 
reduced to a level corresponding to the results of statistics which 
are absolutely false; meanwhile the mills go on turning their 
secret supplies of wheat into flour, which is then delivered to 
people who gladly pay ten times the officially established price. 
It is just the same with butter, fats, eggs, and vegetables as 
with flour and potatoes. What we need is a firm hand.” 


The result, says the Frankfurter Zeitung, is that the poor are 
starving while the rich are living in illegal plenty. Other 
reports, however, do not credit these theories of ample secret 
supplies. The Westminster Gazetie has an interview with 
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SLAUGHTERING RUSSIA’S. OFFICERS 

ELIBERATE MURDER is the weapon-used by the 

Bolsheviki to make their brand of ‘“‘democracy”’ safe; 

and, fearing lest the troops should be led by their officers 
to effect a patriotic resistance to the Germans and to establish 
some less ‘‘radical’’ form of government, Lenine and Trotzky 
have found an easy way to obviate this menace. Leaderless 
troops are helpless, so the Bolsheviki have proceeded to the 
massacre of every officer in sight. The entire officer personnel 
of the great fortress of Viborg were killed off—none too gently— 
and ‘scores of officers in Helsingfors, Abo, and Dvinsk, and 
hundreds of naval officers at Cronstadt and the Black Sea 
ports were massacred in cold blood. 

In summing up these long accounts of butchery, the Petro- 
grad Novoye Vremya says: 

“No other single class of the Russian people has done more for 
Russia during the early days of the revolution than the officers 
of the Army and the Navy. And the revolution displayed no 
greater ingratitude to any other class of people than what it 
did to these officers. Their life during the last eight months was 
a continuous .self-sacrifice, a prolonged féte of -martyrdom. 
The ignorant masses of -the tired soldiery made their officers 
their first targets. Théy were trodden and spat upon; they 
were exposed to more suffering than the human heart can 
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Swift justice overtook the Russian soldiers who, under Bolshevik 

inspiration, had indulged in an orgy of murder of their officers. 

This is how the Germans treated the Russian privates who fell into 
their hands near Riga. 











endure. They were mutilated, shot, drowned, and bayoneted. 
Indeed, upon the self-sacrifice of these martyrs the last hopes 
of Russia were pinned. The economic condition of the Russian 
officers has long since been unbearable. Yet, giving up all 
and not seeking anything for themselves, these men have 
endeavored to preserve by their own blood and their lives the 
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remnants of order and inspiration in the Army. They had no 
support from any ‘side. - Even the powers of the State have 
abandoned them, for the very conception of discipline was 
carefully and assiduously crusht out by the Government au- 
thorities. Thus the muscles of the Army were freed from 
obedience to its brain, and, in-consequence, the armed forces of 
the Russian people be- 
came a terror to them- 
selves and a desperate 
infamy to all of us.”’ 


The Petrograd Ryetch 
does not hesitate to lay 
the blame for these out- 
breaks at the door of the 
antibourgeois 








extreme 
forces: 


“The bodies . of. the © 
naval officers which were 
torn to pieces by some 
drink-maddened- beasts 
under their command 
are : still floating upon 
the surface of the Bal- 
tic. To-day; upon- the 
same waters other bodies 
of naval officers, men 
who died an exemplary 
death of love and devo- 
tion to their motherland, 
are floating to their final 
rest. The mine-carrier 
Ochotnik struck an enemy 
mine the other day and 
perished. The officers of 
the vessel, who could 
have saved themselves, 
would not leave the deck 
until all their men took 
the boats, and they went 
down with their ship. 
They did their duty to their country, and died like the brave 
men they were. 

‘The tragedy of our officers is too great, and who is there that 
would not pay the deepest homage to their heroism and sted- 
fastness? Let those who have made the persecution and death 
of our officers the stepping-stone of their careers; let those 
who are mocking the manliness of their victims with the cynicism 
of a cowardly ‘victor,’ stop to think for a moment of the death 
of the officers of the Ochotnik. It may perhaps finally dawn 
even upon them that only those can die with dignity and honor 
who know how to live honorably!” 








THE FIERCE TROTZKY, 


Russia's Foreign Minister, under 
whose ‘‘gentle’’ régime so many 
army officers have been massacred. 











Even the Dyen, the Petrograd organ of the moderate Social- 
ists, is bitterly chagrined: 


“It is desperately painful to give up the beautiful legend of 
the ‘bloodlessness’ of the Russian revolution. There must 
exist some dark forces whose purpose it is to drive away from 
the revolution in disgust and scorn all those who have loved it 
and fought for it. Russia never ceased to love: the revolution 
which opened our bastiles and abolished capital punishment. 
But that revolution is gradually becoming a memory. The 
present is an orgy of murder, a bloody mass of terrorism. The 
present reality, the slaughtering of our officers, means dire peril 
to our land.” 





GERMANY PEEVISH AT WILSON’S SPEECHES— It may 
please President Wilson to know that his verbal artillery is 
causing heavy explosions in the editorial dugouts of the enemy. 
Note this detonation in the semiofficial Kélnische Zeitung: 


“Tt is suggested in the British press that President Wilson’s 
latest message to Congress should be published as a leaflet and 
dropt over the German and Austrian lines by British airmen. 
We approve of this proposal—with one amendment. The 
message should be done up in bales so that it can be sent direct 
to Germany’s waste-paper dealers—the only people for whom 
it could have the slightest value. As the German press have 
already printed this incredible gibberish, the proposed circula- 
tion of the message would be rendering us a superfluous favor.” 











d, New York. 
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through the earth, and there is hardly a land in which 

its dread presence is not felt, or, as Mr. W. C. Anderson, 
an English Labor member of Parliament, has exprest it: ‘A 
dangerous famine is creeping across Europe.”’” Even in this 
land of plenty, where we have been accustomed to regard our 
supplies as inexhaustible, we have had to inaugurate meatless 
Tuesdays, wheatless Wednesdays, and two porkless days each 
week, and one meatless and one wheatless meal every day to 
boot. But these slight restrictions in the traditional abundance 
of the American dinner-table are as nothing to the serious 
deprivations suffered by the inhabitants of all the belligerent 
countries of Europe. Cable dispatches tell us that the food- 
situation in Europe is worse this winter than ever before. En- 
gland, which was among the best provisioned of all the European 
countries, except perhaps Spain and Portugal, is in difficulties 
over her meat-supply. France has a serious shortage both of 
meat and, cereals, while the Scandinavian countries are also 
suffering and are looking to the United States for supplies. A 
careful sifting of the information that has reached us during the 
past few weeks concerning the food-problem in Germany 
establishes the fact that the harvest has brought no relief and 
that the prospects there for the next nine months are even 
more gloomy than was the case last year. Milk is already so 
searce that in some cities there is hardly enough for the infants 
and invalids. The potato crop has not turned out to be so 
satisfactory as the people had been led to expect, and the use 
of food-substitutes is commoner than ever. An-official report 
says that over 10,000 substitutes are now in use, 7,000 of which 
are food-substitutes. ‘The Burgomaster of Neu-Kéln, a suburb 
of Berlin, petitioned the Government to end food-profiteering, 
declaring that the workers of his municipality were ‘‘not only 
hungry, but literally starving.” The Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts 
made some sharp comments on this matter and was supprest 
for telling the truth. The passage which led to this act of 
governmental retaliation ran: 
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plenty. As food-hoarding is no longer prohibited, every mil- 








lionaire and war-profiteer has kitchen and cellar full of ham 
and bacon, while the middle class manages to maintain a pre- 
carious existence by spending all it possesses on food, but the 
masses are starving. Thirty or forty million starving people 
are not going to sit silent. We might have within a month an 
absolute catastrophe in Germany and a collapse even more 
serious than that in Russia, and as a result a German defeat 
and the entire loss of the war.” 

The Neue Zircher Zeitung publishes an interview with Dr. 
Miller, the Under-Secretary of State for the War-Nutrition 
Department, who is, however, optimistic. He states that ‘‘the 
present German bread-ration, together with the extra ration for 
those doing heavy work, is assured until next harvest,’’ but the 
Zurich paper, having other sources of information, does not 
altogether believe him. 

The reports on the food-supply in Germany are very conflict- 
ing. The Frankfurter Zeitung in a long and indignant article 
claims that “‘the harvest returns represent the grossest forgery 
that has ever been seen; as regards potatoes, of which there is 
an enormous supply, the statistics based upon the returns of the 
producers probably show less than one-half of the actual yield, 
The situation is nearly as bad as regards the statistics of the 
wheat harvest, and there are districts in which test threshings 
have shown results double the estimate based upon acreage.” 
Hence, says the Frankfort organ, there are large quantities of 
food at the disposal of the profiteers. It continues: 


“‘Seeret trading and exorbitant prices go together, and they 
are the most dangerous enemies of security. There are at 
present no articles which are not the objects of the most impu- 
dent profiteering. The bread rations in the towns have been 
reduced to a level corresponding to the results of statistics which 
are absolutely false; meanwhile the mills go on turning their 
secret supplies of wheat into flour, which is then delivered to 
people who gladly pay ten times the officially established price. 
It is just the same with butter, fats, eggs, and vegetables as 
with flour and potatoes. What we need is a firm hand.” 


The result, says the Frankfurter Zeitung, is that the poor are 
starving while the rich are living in illegal plenty. Other 
reports, however, do not credit these theories of ample secret 
supplies. The Westminster Gazette has an interview with 
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SLAUGHTERING RUSSIA’S. OFFICERS 


ELIBERATE MURDER is the weapon: used by the 
Bolsheviki to make their brand of ‘‘democracy”’ safe; 
and, fearing lest the troops should be led by their officers 

to effect a patriotic resistance to the Germans and to establish 
some less ‘‘radical’’ form of government, Lenine and Trotzky 
have found an easy way to obviate this menace. Leaderless 
troops are helpless, so the Bolsheviki have proceeded to the 
massacre of every officer in sight. The entire officer personnel 
of the great fortress of Viborg were killed off—none too gently— 
and scores of officers in Helsingfors, Abo, and Dvinsk, and 
hundreds of naval officers at Cronstadt and the Black Sea 
ports were massacred in cold blood. 

In summing up these long accounts of butchery, the Petro- 
grad Novoye Vremya says: 

“No other single class of the Russian people has done more for 
Russia during the early days of the revolution than the officers 
of the Army and the Navy. And the revolution displayed no 
greater ingratitude to any other class of people than what it 
did to these officers. Their life during the last eight months was 
a continuous .self-sacrifice, a prolonged féte of martyrdom. 
The ignorant masses of tthe tired soldiery made their officers 
their first targets. They were trodden and spat upon; they 
were exposed to more suffering than the human heart can 
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inspiration, had indulged in an orgy of murder of their officers. 

This is how the Germans treated the Russian privates who fell into 
their hands near Riga. 











endure. They were mutilated, shot, drowned, and bayoneted. 
Indeed, upon the self-sacrifice of these martyrs the last hopes 
of Russia were pinned. The economic condition of the Russian 
officers has long since been unbearable. Yet, giving up all 
and not seeking anything for themselves, these men have 
endeavored to preserve by their own blood and their lives the 
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remnants of order and inspiration in the Army. They had no 
support: from any ‘side.-- Even the powers of the State have 
‘abandoned them, for the very conception of discipline was 
carefully and assiduously crusht out’ by the Government au- 
thorities. Thus the muscles of the Army were freed from 
obedience to its brain, and, in-consequence, the armed forces of 
the Russian people be- 
came a terror to them- 
selves and a desperate 
infamy to all of us.”’ 


The Petrograd Ryetch 
does not hesitate to lay 
the blame for these out- 
breaks at the door of the 
extreme antibourgeois 
forees: 


“The bodies . of . the 
naval officers which were 
torn to pieees by some 
drink-maddened- beasts 
under their command 
are -still floating upon 
the surface of the Bal- 
tic. To-day; upon- the 
same waters other bodies 
of naval officers, men 
who died an exemplary 
death of love and devo- 
tion to their motherland, 
are floating to their final 
rest. The mine-carrier 
Ochotnik struck an enemy 
mine the other day and 
perished. The officers of 
the vessel, who could 
have saved themselves, 
would not leave the deck 
until all their men took 
the boats, and they went 
down with their ship. 
They did their duty to their country, and died like the brave 
men they were. 

“*The tragedy of our officers is too great, and who is there that 
would not pay the deepest homage to their heroism and sted- 
fastness? Let those who have made the persecution and death 
of our officers the stepping-stone of their careers; let those 
who are mocking the manliness of their victims with the cynicism 
of a cowardly ‘victor,’ stop to think for a moment of the death 
of the officers of the Ochotnik. It may perhaps finally dawn 
even upon them that only those can die with dignity and honor 
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who know how to live honorably! 














THE FIERCE TROTZKY, 


Russia's Foreign Minister, under 
whose ‘‘gentle’’ régime so many 
army officers have been massacred. 











Even the Dyen, the Petrograd organ of the moderate. Social- 
ists, is bitterly chagrined: 


“It is desperately painful to give up the beautiful legend of 
the ‘bloodlessness’ of the Russian revolution. There must 
exist some dark forces whose purpose it is to drive away from 
the revolution in disgust and scorn all those who have loved it 
and fought for it. Russia never ceased to love: the revolution 
which opened our bastiles and abolished capital punishment. 
But that revolution is gradually becoming a memory. The 
present is an orgy of murder, a bloody mass of terrorism. The 
present reality, the slaughtering of our officers, means dire peril 
to our land.” 





GERMANY PEEVISH AT WILSON’S SPEECHES— It may 
please President Wilson to know that his verbal artillery is 
causing heavy explosions in the editorial dugouts of the enemy. 
Note this detonation in the semiofficial Kélnische Zeitung: 


“Tt is suggested in the British press that President Wilson’s 
latest message to Congress should be published as a leaflet and 
dropt over the German and Austrian lines by British airmen. 
We approve of this proposal—with one amendment. The 
message should be done up in bales so that it can be sent direct 
to Germany’s waste-paper dealers—the only people for whom 
it could have the slightest value. As the German press have 
already printed this incredible gibberish, the proposed circula- 
tion of the message would be rendering us a superfluous favor.” 
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WAR-TIME~ FOOD~ PROBLEMS 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, , 
and especially designed for High School Use 








HOW TO COOPERATE WITH THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 





OOD INTENTIONS alone 
(s never won a battle. Neither 

general nor soldiers can 
gain a victory merely by the heart- 
felt conviction that a victory is 
desirable. Nor can the victory 
be won solely by the agency of 
plans, however perfect these plans 
may be on paper. The final goal 
ean only be gained by actual 
personal endeavor, by the com- 
bination of team-play and indi- 
vidual effort. 

PERSONAL EFFORT—Such per- 
sonal effort, working along a wise 
plan, is what finally brings results 
in any campaign, whether it be 
warfare or a general crusade to 
help solve food-problems. 

In last week’s article there was a 
description of the plan of de 
centralization in the United States 
Food Administration, the system 
by which every State in the country has its Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator, and every county in each State its county admin- 
istrator. Finally, every individual in the country is placed in a 
position where he can cooperate with the United States Food 
Administration. But it needs more than public approval to 
make this plan a success, just as it needs more than good inten- 
tions to win a battle. 

What is needed is the actual effort, actual work—earnest and 
painstaking—on the part of each member of the public. And those 
who go to school day after day and week after week are just as much 
part of the public as the grocer or engineer, the lawyer or banker. 

In other words, it depends on you who are reading this article 
to help make the plans of the United States Food Administra- 
tion a success. In fact, the whole object of this article is to tell 
you some of the ways in which you and your family and your 
neighbors can help. 

PATRIOTIC SERVICE—First of all, your service is volun- 
tary. It is your choice whether to help win the war or to sit 
by without doing anything. No one is standing over you and 
saying, ‘‘ You must!’ For it is patriotism that sets people to 
work in the United States these days; and patriotism is not a 
club nor a whip, but an inner desire to help one’s country. 
For that very reason you should throw in all your energies with 
more enthusiasm, and get others to do the same. 

There are two main ways by which people and cities and towns 
ean help the Food Administration: 

1. By observing and increasing the practise of food con- 
servation and substitutions. This applies to all who prepare 
food and all who eat it. 

2. By cooperating with the Food Administration’s plans 
relating to the supply and prices of foodstuffs. This refers to 
unfair business practises, and, in fact, to any practises which 
would interfere with the performance of Number 1. 

COMMUNITY INTEREST—Does everybody in your town 
or city know about the necessity for saving food and substituting 
wherever possible for wheat, meat, fats, and sugar, in order 
that these necessary foods may be shipped overseas to the 
Allies and to our own boys? Very likely all your family and 
all your neighbors have heard the phrase, ‘“‘Food Will Win the 
War.” But have they got together—do they get together at 
certain fixt times to discuss the matter? 

Very likely not. And it is just such projects of organization 
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that your county administrator and the persons and groups 
under him can help, provided the people in your community 
meet them half-way. 

DISCUSSION CLUBS— Wherever there is a town of any 
size there also should be regular gatherings, once a month, and 
if possible oftener, where the women (and as many men as can 
attend) should meet to talk over and compare notes on con- 


servation at home, substitutes, and recipes which use them, and 
all kindred subjects. Nor should the matter stop there. In 
these gatherings there should be discussion of every possible way 
to impress upon the public the fact that to-day one of America’s 
furemost duties—perhaps the foremost—is to feed our soldiers 
and our associates in the war at whatever self-sacrifice. 

One of the matters in which Federal Food Administrators 
and county administrators are most keenly interested is the 
formation of just such community groups. And these ad- 
ministrators will do all in their power to cooperate with them. 

Each State will have its own method of rallying the public 
round the standard of Food Administration. Very frequently 
boys and girls will be asked to help directly by distributing 
printed messages from house to house, by making lists of families 
or stores, by securing pledges from families which have not 
already signed them. These are details which each State will 
settle in the way that seems most advisable. Your task is to stand 
by ready to help in whatever is asked of you. That is precisely 
the thing which the nation asks of its soldiers at the front. 

ETERNAL VIGILANCE—The other great way to help the 
Food Administration is to keep track of those in business who— 
either wilfully or carelessly—fail to cooperate with the plans 
intended to solve food-problems. 

For instance, if some member of your family knows of any 
hotel or restaurant which does not observe wheatless and meat- 
less days, report it at once to your county or Federal Food 
Administrator. And stop eating there. 

Of course, in this time of stress most food-dealers are patrioti- 
eally cooperating with the Food Administration. But if your 
town contains any retail dealer in foods who has not taken the 
United States Food Administration’s membership pledge, 
do not trade with that dealer. 

ENCOURAGING HONESTY — What is more, do whatever 
you can to induce your fellow citizens to give preference to 
those food-retailers who have taken the Food Administration’s 
membership pledge. Why? Because any food-dealer who will 
not conform to that pledge is using the nation’s hour of need 
as an opportunity to overcharge the public. Indirectly he is 
the cause of hindering our fighting forces at the front. Thus 
he is giving aid and comfort to the enemy; he is doing that 
which will cost the lives of American soldiers. And any dealer 
who thus puts his own business before his country deserves 
neither the trade nor the respect of the public. 

REPORTING SLACKERS— What is more, the patriotic 
citizen should report to the county administrator any cases or 
well-founded rumors of hoarding or overcharging on the part 
of food-dealers. He should also report and attempt to discover 
the source of hostile propaganda connected with food, such as 
the falsehood, widely circulated last autumn, to the effect that 
the Government was going to seize housewives’ canned goods. 

In all these ways and. many more, the patriotic citizen (and 
that ought to mean you) should assist the Federal Food Adminis- 
trator of his State. Help him by doing what he and his assistants 
want of you. By so doing, you will help not only him and the Food 
Administration, but yourself as well, and, most of all, your country. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does a plan for holding community meetings to discuss 
food-problems fit in with the system of decentralization? 

2. Does your town have such meetings? Does any member 
of your family attend? 

3. How many persons in your town or city signed Food Admiin- 
istration membership pledges last year? Has any further effort 
been taken to secure the cooperation of those who did not sign? 

4. Find out the wording of the pledge to be taken by retail dealers 
in foodstuffs. 

5. Are there any such dealers in your community who have 
not signed this pledge? What reasons do they give for their un- 
patriotic failure to do so? 

6. To whom should you apply for information or instruction 
in regard to food-conservation matters? 
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NEW YORK’S NEW 340-MILE WATERWAY FOR FREIGHT— THE $100,000,000 BARGE CANAL. 


TIMELY AID FROM AMERICA’S INLAND PANAMA 


cost with the great waterway at Panama is now ap- 

proaching completion in our country. Altho entirely 
comprised within the limits of a single State of the Union, it is 
within a half-hour’s walk of some seven millions of persons— 
7 per cent. of our total population and 75 per cent. of that of 
the great State that has built and paid for it. This is New 
York’s so-called ‘‘Barge Canal.’’ Mr. D. B. La Du, special 
Deputy State Engineer, who writes of the work in The Scientific 
American (New York, January 12), tells us that the canal ‘‘is 
being completed most opportunely.”’ It has been stated offi- 
cially that the new waterway can carry 10,000,000 tons of freight 
from lake to tidewater this year; thus releasing thousands of 
freight-cars for use in other sections. In this hour, says Mr. La 
Du, our railways can not bear the full burden which must be 
borne, if we are to be successful in the present war. He goes on: 


A CANAL COMPARABLE IN SIZE, importanee, and 


‘Also the Barge Canal is being completed most auspiciously 
—at a time when the pendulum of almost universal public 
favor is swinging to its side. . . . The country is threatened with 
an almost fatal freight blockade, in spite of unprecedented efforts 
to bring our railroads to their maximum of efficiency, and in 
our extremity friends and opponents alike are welcoming the 
help of the waterways, which alone can materially relieve 
the pressure. ...... 

‘*Probably there are few who fully realize how strategic is 
the position which the Barge Canal occupies—that it is the 
essential link between two great chains of internal navigation, 
which reach to all of the Atlantic Coast States and to much of 
the Middle West. 





“At the western extremity of the Barge Canal our great 
inland seas form a mighty system of natural navigation. It 
was to connect the territory surrounding these lakes with the 
Atlantic Ocean that New York built its first canal a hundred 
years ago. Not content with reaching the area immediately 
adjoining the lakes, plans have been projected to extend naviga- 
tion still farther by means of canals. There are four of these 
projects which are worthy of notice. These are, first, the Lake 
Erie and Ohio River Canal, which would join the Ohio River 
at Pittsburg with Lake Erie, and for which complete surveys 
and estimates have been made by the States of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; secondly, the Lake Erie and Lake Michigan Canal, 
surveyed by the United States engineers and joining the heads 
of Lakes Erie and Michigan by a line only one-third the length 
of the present natural route, thus bringing Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Grand Rapids that much nearer to the ocean; thirdly, 
the proposed improvement of existing canals in Illinois, which 
extend between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River; 
fourthly, a canal from the head of Lake Superior to the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 

“*At the eastern end of the New York canal another immense 
waterway system has been planned. This is the project backed 
by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. The plan 
contemplates an intracoastal canal which gives an inside passage 
along most of our Atlantic coast. This canal comes under 
Federal authority and parts of it are already being constructed. 
With the completion of the various parts there will be available 
a continuous navigation of 1,800 miles. 

“The mileage of waterways in the Great Lakes and intra- 
coastal projects, together with their connecting links, thus 
becomes very large. Even now there are 1,500 miles of naviga- 
tion in the Lakes and 800 miles in the New York waterways.” 


The importance of the territory through which the Barge 











THE NEW ERIE CANAL AND THE OLD. 


THE BARGE CANAL'S FIRST LOCK WEST OF THE HUDSON RIVER, WITH THE THREE CORRESPONDING LOCKS OF THE OLD CANAL AT THE RIGHT. 
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Canal runs is not generally appreciated, Mr. La Du thinks. 
The original canals were responsible for founding a chain of 
cities and villages the like of which does not exist elsewhere in 
the country. On New York’s waterways of Barge Canal dimen- 
sions are more than thirty cities, some ninety villages, and many 
hamlets, while other populous communities are but a few miles 
away. Nearly 75 per cent. of the people of the State, or 7 per 
cent. of the population of the United States, live within a half 
hour’s walk of the New York waterway system. We read 
further: 

‘*A study made by the Barge Canal Terminal Commission 
some six or seven years ago 
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THE DICTOGRAPH IN AVIATION 
O- CAN NOT GET AWAY from the dictograph, 


which in most of its applications is simply a telephone 

with a. very sensitive transmitter and a very loud- 
speaking receiver. Owing to these two peculiarities it is able 
to pick up and report conversations in an uncanny way that 
has imprestethe public imagination and has won for the instru- 
ment a permanent place in the pages of the modern detective- 
story. In its secret-service adaptation, it is used, says George 
Holmes in The Electrical Experimenter (New York, January), 
by the United States Depart- 





showed that by a very conser- 
vative estimate the region along 
the improved canal alone, not 
including anything on the Hud- 
son River south of Albany, 
produced: annually more than 
ten million tons of freight 
suitable for transportation by 

“It is fortunate that the 
people of New York State in 
the construction of their new 
eanal have had the wisdom 
to avert the supreme weak- 
ness of nearly all American 
waterways—the lack of suit- 
able terminals. ...... 

“At some fifty localities 
terminals have been or are 
being built. These places 
are scattered along all four 
branches of the canal and the 
adjoining lakes, which include 
Erie, Ontario, Champlain, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
and Seneca, besides those ter- 
minals in New York City. . . . 

“If the pleas are complied 
with which have gone to the 
Federal authorities from many 
sources during the last few 
weeks, probably much shipping 
will be seen on the Barge 
Canal next season. But to ac- 
complish this desideratum, it 
seems almost imperative for 
the Government either to build 
boats or to aid in building 
them. The old boats are small 
and nearly worn out. New 
ones have not yet been built, 
and now it is difficult for in- 
dividuals to get labor and ma- 








Courtesy of ‘* The Electrical Experimenter,’’ New York. 
AN AVIATOR EQUIPPED WITH A DICTOGRAPH. 


ment of Justice, the Army and 
Navy, and the Governmental, 
State, and municipal police 
authorities for securing evi- 
dence when any other method 
would have failed. In business 
its application in interior in- 
tereommunication has proved 
a big help, enabling a busy ex- 
ecutive to hold conferences 
without leaving his desk; or he 
may walk around the room, file 
papers, etc., and still be able 
to converse with whoever is 
at the other end just as if 
they were in the same room. 
He goes on: 


“But by far the greatest 
boon to mankind of this inven- 
tion has been its adaptation in 
aiding deaf people to hear, 
thereby’ making them more 
efficient and useful, and also 
lessening the chance of ac- 
cidents happening. 

“To church and _theater- 
goers it has also proved of 
great merit—heretofore deaf 
people could only see the show 
or sit-dumbly in church, but 
by this application of the dic- 

_ tograph they are now enabled 
to--secure seats which are 
equipped with receivers ad- 
justable to each individual and 
hear everything that is said, 
not to mention the enjoyment 
of the musie and singing. 

“In the illustration’ may 








terials for constructing them. 
In our pressing need for ad- 
ditional transportation, it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Government will hear and heed these calls.” 


The New York State Department of Public Works announces 
that the main trunk line of the new canal, 340 miles long, will 
be ready for navigation this summer. The channels in the 
new canal system will be 12 feet deep. The width varies; 
through canalized rivers and lakes it is at least 200 feet wide, 
through rock-cuts the minimum bottem width is 94 feet, and 
less through earth sections. The new locks are 310 feet long 
and 45 feet wide. It will thus be seen that the largest vessel 
which may pass through the improved channels must be not 
more than 300 feet long or 42 feet wide. No boat having a 
draft of more than 91% feet will be permitted to use the canal. 
The height of these boats must not exceed 15 feet, in order that 
they may safely go under the bridges. All fixt bridges must be 
built at least 1514 feet above the water-level. The improved 
Champlain Canal gives New York a water-connection with the 
St. Lawrence River by way of the Hudson River, Champlain 
Canal, Lake Champlain, and the Richelieu River. The Oswego 
Canal connects the main canal with Lake Ontario. 


be seen the very latest ap- 
plication of the microphonie principle—to help Uncle Sam 
win this war with flying machines. Heretofore the training 
of men for the flying corps and their work on the battle- 
field have been hampered through lack of adequate means of 
communication between the pilot and observer—thereby neces- 
sitating them to return to the ground before they could give 
any detailed or elaborate directions to one another or make 
changes in their plans. 

“This new. system consists of a special headgear which is 
strapped over the regular helmet. In the back of the same is set 
a dictograph so that it is always in the vertical position; from 
this a tube leads downward to a specially constructed mouth- 
piece, to be strapped in place over the mouth. 

‘‘A stop-cock regulates the sonority of the voice, which is 
allowed to reach the dictograph—a special cable is run between 
the two seats and to which both operators attach their plugs. 
It is believed that this method will supersede all previous efforts 
in this line. Those who have never been up in a flying machine 
of modern type, which speeds along at a velocity of from 60 to 
120 miles per hour at times, have no real conception of the 
physical action on the aviator. His face is often distorted by 
the terrific air-pressure—his cheeks are pushed inward until 
they are hollow. And oftentimes he can just barely speak, 
owing to the severe cold, which fairly petrifies the skin and 
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flesh. This condition was mentioned to the writer by a member 
of the Royal Flying Corps of Canada.” 


An interior view of a limousine shows the dictograph serving 
as a means of communication’ between the occupants of the car 
and the chauffeur, without the necessity of anybody moving his 
position or holding speaking-tubes. This equipment will be 
found on almost every car of note this season, among which 
may. be named: Packard, Cole, Cadillac, Hudson, Pierce-Arrow, 
Winton, Chalmers, and Willys-Knight. The writer continues: 


“‘Perhaps the most interesting and novel application of 
the dictograph is the installation in a very popular Broadway 
rendezvous— the ‘Palais Royal.’ In the ballroom, where 
diners and dancers while away their hours, the management has 
had placed around the pillars carefully concealed horns. Near 
the orchestra a number of- special dictographs are placed, with 
wires leading to the cabaret performers’ dressing-rooms. .When 
the music commences it is carried to the dressing-rooms and. the 
artists sing into transmitters which are connected with the horns 
in the dining-room, causing the singing to come from a seemingly 
mysterious source, much to the amazement of the patrons.” 





CONVERTIBLE CARS FOR ROUGH FREIGHT 


NEW FORM OF CAR, recently introduced on several 
Western railroads, may be used either for earth, 
ballast, and other material usually unloaded by dump- 

ing, or for live stock and'merchandise. A simple mechanical 
operation changes the car from one form to another. These 
“‘eonvertible”’ cars have been devised as an aid in reducing 
the shortage of freight-cars. A writer in Railway and Locomotive 
Engineering (New York, January) opines that this shortage is 








CONVERTIBLE CAR ARRANGED TO CARRY ANIMALS. 











more apparent than real. It will be found, he thinks, that 
there are cars enough, but they have not hitherto been handled 
as théy might have been. He goes on: 


““One of the endeavors to reduce this ‘shortage’ of cars is 
the introduction of convertible cars. That is a class of car 
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that can carry rough freight and quickly dump it, and on other 
occasions the same car can transport live stock and other forms 
of merchandise which must be unloaded rather than dumped, 
and for which a standard box or gondola with flat, even 
floor is the most suitable. . 

“The objects sought by the use of the convertible car are, 





COAL 
LOADED 





Illustrations by courtesy of ** Railway and Locomotive Engineering,'’ New York 
CONVERTIBLE BOX CAR, 
Showing the hopper doors for unloading coal or ore. 











briefly: To provide a flat-bottom gondola with removable 
ends and swinging sides for the movement of earth, ballast, 
and.rough freight; to comprise in this car a form of con- 
struction making it readily convertible into a hopper-car for 
ballasting track by discharging the ballast between the rails and 
spreading it over the ties while the train is in motion; to 
maintain such construction that the cars could be readily 
converted into standard gondolas for revenue traffic, ore, coal, 
and other rough freight. 

“The car already designed has not only capacity and strength 
to carry fifty-five tons of ballast in the hopper between the 
trucks, but has also, when converted into the gondola form, 
sufficient capacity to carry fifty-five tons of coal. The drop 
doors in the floor for discharging the load facilitate very greatly 
the unloading of coal, and the door in the bottom of the hopper 
for controlling the discharge of ballast saves all the labor expense 
of distributing the ballast. Both of these features are combined 
in one car, making a car having high efficiency for ballasting 
during the summer months and for coal- handling and ore- 
carrying during the winter. The newer type of car is meeting 
with a measure of favor, and is being purchased by such roads 
as the Chicago & Northwestern, the Illinois Central, and the 
Denver & Rio Grande railroads. 

“Convertible cars are built either of wood, composite ma- 
terial, or all-steel construction, for any gage of track and for 
any capacity from twenty tons up to and including fifty-five 
tons. 

“This style of car is only one of the various kinds of general 
service cars which are built by the different manufacturers, 
each of whom has a varying difference in his own special de- 
sign, but all of which designs follow the same general principle 
of construction and operation exemplified in our illustrations.”’ 
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LIGHTLESS NIGHTS AND BURGLARS 


T IS NOT TO BE WONDERED AT, perhaps, that those 
I who sell electric light do not altogether look with favor 

on the “‘lightless night.” The dealer in meat or wheat 
will dispose of his products somewhere despite meatless and 
wheatless days, but the manufacturer of light dees not deal 
in coal, and some one else will make the profit that erstwhile 
was his. In“suggesting that the occasional turning out of 
lights will be a grateful opportunity to the housebreaker, The 
Electrical World (New York), however, disclaims any desire 
to “‘register a kick” on behalf of the lighting companies. It 
believes that fuel-economy by light-reduction ‘“‘may turn out 
to be a rather bad business,”’ so long as all the lights are turned 
out on the same night. If lightless nights could only be cele- 
brated on different days of the week by different members of the 
community, it thinks, the burglar would have no occasion 
to rejoice; as it is, he will feel like thanking us for our thought- 
fulness. It says: 


‘Far be it from us to doubt the wisdom of the Olympians, but 
if we were of burglarious disposition the recent call for two 
‘lightless’ nights per week would rouse in us a sentiment of 
profoundest gratitude. It used to be said that an electric light 
was as good as a policeman, and with what joy should we hail 
the suppression of any’ or all of these inconveniences to the 
profession of Raffles! We should judge it particularly thought- 
ful, too, to specify the lightless nights to be expected and to 
impress on the public the necessity of universally observing 
the same two evenings of darkness. Frankly, we have never 
been quite able to see why all men should abstain from pork on 
the same day of the week or fill up on fish on two other specified 
days. Indeed, the distribution of provender would be rather 
simplified by distribution of demand. But in this matter of 
the lightless nights universal: agreement on the dates is really, 
from the standpoint of public safety, a rather serious matter 
if any substantial attention is to be paid to this particular 
economy. We do not wish to register any kick in behalf of the 
electric-light companies against a request to diminish the market 
for their product. They have shown no lack of patriotism and 
ean be depended upon to stand by loyally, bearing their share of 
the public burden even tho they can not recoup themselves, 
as some others do, by raising prices at will. But, with all 
seriousness, effecting economy in fuel by the reduction of lighting 
may turn out to be a rather bad business. 

“Of course, we are not yet in the situation of London or Paris, 
and have no need for protective darkening. The question here 
relates to the probable effect of systematic decrease of lighting 
on accidents and on crime. It certainly will not take any large 
experience to show positive results in these particulars, and we 
hope that the information thus gained will lead to general 
rather than specific reeommendations for economizing light. 
This is only one of the many ways in which the individual can 
reduce expenditures to meet the war-conditions which confront 
us, and it is to be judged strictly on its merits. As a measure 
for fuel-saving we do not anticipate any startling degree of 
suceess for the new regulations. A few weeks’ investigation of 
the load eurve will tell the story. Certainly there are many 
more efficient ways of reducing waste of fuel much less open to 
serious objection. The 20 per cent. or so of perfectly good fuel 
to be found in the ordinary ash-can suggests immediate possi- 
bility of results, and the amount of coal wasted in heating 
practically unused rooms is another item that looms large in thg 
total of domestic fuel expenditure.” 


~ 


Sympathizers with this view will take comfort in the assertion 
that the so-called ‘‘Great White Ways” are not really expensive, 
but cheap, which is made by a writer in American Industries 
(New York). Statistics from our large cities, quoted from The 
Wall Street Journal, indicate, he says, that the various types 
of this kind of lighting represent, combined, a consumption 
of electric current amounting only to between three-tenths of 
1 per cent. and 1 per cent. of the total output of the power- 
houses. A fair average would probably be about six-tenths of 
1 per cent. of the output. Further, to abandon the use of this 
display lighting would result in a smaller proportionate saving 
in coal consumption than these figures indicate. He goes on: 





“The actual saving in coal-consumption in the larger cities 
would probably be less than one-half of 1 per cent., or, applied 
to all electric companies throughout the country, the total 
saving would probably be less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the 
coal they consume. It is estimated that the coal necessary to 
produce the power required for the electric signs in the city of 
New York is well within 10,000 tons a year. 

“‘In view of these figures, the opinion of some people that 
the electric energy consumed in illuminating all kinds of dis- 
play signs represents the consumption of a very large amount 
of coal is without foundation. 

“If the people are not informed concerning the facts, they may 
consider it inconsistent for the authorities to urge upon them 
economy and conservation of our resources while their attention 
is directed nightly to what appears to be extravagance and waste 
in unnecessary display lighting. 

“It has been the experience abroad-that cheerful surroundings 
and a certain amount of gaiety have a very favorable effect on 
the convalescence of wounded soldiers, while gloomy surround- 
ings -have a depressing and unfavorable effect. For this reason 
our allies, while prohibiting street illumination and displays in 
order not to invite hostile aircraft, have found it necessary to 
maintain theaters, moving-picture shows, and other forms of 
entertainment to cheer up the soldiers on leave of absence. 

“It is known that utility companies are governed by com- 
missions and can not arbitrarily discontinue service to any 
customer or class of customers, also that many of the larger signs 
are supplied under contracts running from one to five years. In 
the event of this display lighting being abandoned, he believes 
that necessary action should be taken coordinately by national, 
State, and city authorities to protect the companies against 
suits and damages for discontinuance of service.” 





POTATO-BUTTER—In view of the;extreme scarcity of butter, 
the British Food-Ministry has issued a recipe for a potato- 
butter which costs less than ten cents a pound and is said to be 
quite satisfactory if the directions are carefully followed. The 
recipe is quoted as follows-in a London dispatch to the New 
York Sun: 


‘*Peel the potatoes and boil until they fall to pieces and become 
floury. Then rub through a fine sieve into a warmed basin four- 
teen ounces of potatoes and add two ounces of butter or marga- 
rine and one teaspoonful of salt. Stir until smooth and then 
mold into rolls and keep in a cool place. To make the ap- 
pearance approvable, use butter coloring, and if intended to keep 
beyond a few days a butter preservative should be added.” 





A REVOLUTION IN GAS—Altho gas is being used more than 
ever before, its direct employment for lighting is almost a 
thing of the past. Our modern “‘gas-lights’’ are chiefly burners 
where the light is not given out by the gas at all. It is mixed 
with air to produce a dim blue flame with great heating power. 
This flame serves to heat a mantle-of mineral salts white hot, 
and it is this incandescent mantle that gives the light. Here 
the gas is-used not for its light, but/for its heat; and it is as a 
fuel that gas is now most valuable. According to an address 
delivered recently in England by President Harry Jones, of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and reviewed by Nature 
(London), hot 5 per cent. of the whole gas output is now used 
for direct illumination, so that the name ‘‘Gas-Light Company’”’ 
has become something of a misnomer. The ‘ise of gas as fuel, 
President Jones says, has received special development during 
the war, and the ready applicability of gas-appliances to the 
rapid making of munitidris in emergencies has made them 
especially valuable. Mr. Jones quoted a high official of the 
British War Office as follows: 

‘Without the direct aid of the gas industry ... it would 
have been perfectly impossible for this country to wage the 
campaign of the last three years, of even for any but a trifling 
time resist the overwhelming floods of enemies that were poured 
upon it. When I first was asked to take charge of the manufac- 
ture and production of explosives, it took me but a few days to 
realize my absolute dependence on your great industry.” 
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THE GERMAN MIND AS BETRAYED IN WAR-MEDALS 


RT HAS SERVED AS HANDMAIDEN to the war 
A on both sides, but, like Liberty, she must stand aghast 
at some of the things perpetrated in her name. Even 

the Germans themselves show chagrin over some outcroppings, 
such as commorative medals and Hindenburg statues. The 
Berlin Academy of Fine Arts was unable to stop the driving of 
nails into the wooden image of their hero, and had to own 
that their enemies were ‘‘not so very wrong if they describe 
these horrible manifestations of patriotic enthusiasm as bar- 
barous, and compare them with practises known in connection 
with negro art.’”’ But if there was ever a hope that the statue 
itself would disappear, there is every chance, as a German 
writer laments, that ‘‘the memory of this craze is to be perpetu- 
ated in medals.”” Germany boasts of at least 580 varieties of these 
war-medals, in spite of the words of the writer quoted above, 
who goes on to say, “that a real artist should ever devote him- 
self to producing such a medal is out of the question, and no 
collector of real taste will entertain the idea of filling his cabinets 
with these commercial products.’’ Mr. G. F. Hill, keeper of the 
coins and medals of the British Museum, who writes a mono- 
graph on ‘‘The Commemorative Medal in the Service of Ger- 
many,” hopes that ‘‘some museums devoted to the ethnology of 
primitive races will preserve specimens.”” How many Germany 
delights herself with can not be estimated beyond the 580 
different varieties that have found their way to neutral countries. 
There are of course patriotic pieces carrying the portrait of 
the Emperor with quotations from his speeches; and on one he 
appears with the late Franz Josef and the Sultan of Turkey. 
“The motto assigns the ‘Glory to God alone,’ and discreetly 
leaves to the beholder the distribution of the shame between 
the three persons represented.” There are over a hundred 
“Victory Pennies,” among them commemorations of the 
**Zeppelin attacks on the London Docks” and ‘‘ Bombardment 
of Scarborough and Hartlepool by German Ships.” We gave 
our readers a glimpse of these precious tokens in our issue of 





WHEN WE WERE NEUTRALS. 


On the obverse is the head of President Wilson, wearing a laurel 
wreath, the fillets embroidered with eagles. Below are the words 
(in English), “Liberty, Neutrality, Humanity."”” On the reverse 
is Uncle Sam sitting beside a gun and a pile of cannon-balls, offering 
a ship with one hand and clasping a bag of $1,000,000 in the other, 
with the words (in German), “ America’s Neutral Trade.” 


Crown Prince, Prince Eitel Friedrich, the King of Bavaria, 
Crown PrinelkRupprecht, Prince Leopold, the King of Saxony, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, Duke Albrecht of Wurttemburg; 
not only of the well-known leaders of less exalted origin—Field- 
Marshal von Falkenhayn, Field-Marshal von der Goltz, Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg, General von Kluck, Field-Marshal 














September 2, 1916, and herewith add a few more. Mr. Hill 
speaks of the character of the medals: 
“German sentiment turns naturally to hero-worship, and the 


medals have fallen into line with this tendency. Innumerable 
are the portraits, not only of the leaders of royal birth, the 


THE LUSITANIA MEDAL. 
On the obverse the Lusitania, loaded with munitions and aeroplanes, 
and furnished with a ram like a battle-ship, sinking in the Atlantic. 
Above are the words, ‘No Contraband!" and below, “The liner 
Lusitania sunk by a German submarine, May 5, 1915."" On the 
reverse, Death at the office of the Cunard Line selling tickets to a 
crowd of passengers; one of them is holding a newspaper with the 
words, “‘Submarine Danger!" but they refuse to listen to the warn- 
ing of a German in a top-hat. Above are the words, ‘* Business first."’ 











von Mackensen, or—in the other elements—of Vice-Admiral 
von Spee and Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz and Count Zeppelin; 
but we have portraits of heroes of more modest rank, such as 
von Miicke (whose escape in a sailing-vessel from Keeling Island 
to Hodeida must be almost forgotten by now); of von Miiller, 
the captain of the Emden; and of Weddigen, who torpedoed 
the three cruisers. In civil life, the Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg; the Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Helfferich; and 
even the Prussian Minister of Agriculture, Freiherr von Schorle- 
mer-Lieser, are included in the gallery along with the professor 
who invented the 42-centimeter gun. The portraits are a 
singular collection, particularly striking by reason of what 
appears to be the official expression of frightfulness which 
characterizes most of the military leaders. But not all of them 
have succeeded in the assumption of the desired degree of 
ferocity; General von Kluck’s éxpression, especially on the 
medal on which the German eagle is seen gazing at the distant 
fortifications of Paris, is wistful almost to the verge of tears; 
Count Zeppelin looks merely stolid; while Admiral von Tirpitz 
is nothing if not genial.’ 


The medals to von Tirpitz interest this writer for their “‘reve- 
lation of German idealism in its latest form.’”’” The German 
Neptune, who shakes his fist and curses the British ships as they 
sink, ‘‘ betrays by his attitude nothing but impotent and childis? 
rage.’ On one he is represented blowing through a conch 
his defiance toward the shores of England. This, we read, is 
‘‘so modeled as to suggest a paper bag, which will eventually 
burst with due effect.”” Such banalities, Mr. Hill declares, 
‘‘indicate the difference in outlook between the Germans and 
the rest of the world.”” He gives another instance of the failure 
to see the real point of a statement: 

“The portrait of the Crown Prince on a large medal by Gétz 
is said to be a good likeness; but, if that is so, the caricaturist’s 
occupation is surely gone. The Italian medalists of the Renais- 
sance, whom some of the German school have studied with 


considerable care, were ruthless in their exposure of the vicious 
qualities of some of their sitters; but they never failed to render 
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THE THREAT AGAINST ENGLAND. 


reverse, Neptune rising fromthe sea and blowing a conch; in -the back- 

ground is the English coast, with the words, ‘“‘God punish England,” 

and the date, “February 18, 1915.” An irreverent Britisher remarks 
that Neptune's conch “ resembles a paper bag.” 





On the obverse is a portrait of Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz. On the “ 





ereinn 


CARRYING OUT THE THREAT. 


On the obverse is Death as a skeleton crouching in the water, holding 
in one hand a torpedo and.in the other a floating mine, threatening a 
ship sailing on the surface, with the words, -‘‘England’s greeting to 
the neutral Tubantia.”". On the reverse is the inseription, ‘The best 
of men can. not live in peace if it. does not suit his wicked neighbor."’ 








at the same time that touch of distinction, of nobility, which is , 


characteristic of the gentlemen of the Italian Renaissance. 
But we must doubtless make allowance for the difference ‘of 
race. This medal of the Crown Prince has on its reversé a 
figure of the young hero Siegfried attacking with his. broad- 
sword the four-headed dragon which symbolizes the Triple 
Entente united with Belgium. Nothing but a failure of the 
authorities to see the significance of the contrast between the 
relentless portrait on the obverse and the Wagnerian hero 
on the reverse can account for the omission to prosecute the 
artist for lese-majesty; the more so as the dragon, in spite of the 
hero’s theatrical efforts, is still intact in all its features.” 


The von Kluck medals are very hard to get in neutral coun- 
tries, which fact suggests to the writer that German authorities 
really see the immense appropriateness of the German eagle 
perched on a gun looking ‘‘hungrily at the fortifications of its 
eoveted prey.”” This event, it is hinted, really belonged to the 
Allies to celebrate. One satirical medal struck before we en- 
tered the war will always be of importance to us: 


‘‘But even lack of humor begins to pall, and we may pass 
to what must be our last category. The use of the medal for 
satiric purposes has evidently appealed strongly to the German 
public. It is on the unimpeachable authority of a German 
specialist publication that we must place under this head the 
notorious Lusitania medal. This is the work of Karl Gétz, of 
Munich, whose initials appear on it. In the issue for September, 
1916, of the Blatter fiir Miinzfreunde, the organ of the Dresden 
Numismatic Club and the Bavarian Numismatie Society, there 
is a quotation from an English newspaper about this medal and 
the strange light which it throws on the mind of the German 
people. For the benefit of its readers, the German periodical 
adds: ‘The piece referred to is one of the satirical medals cast 
by Karl Gétz, at Munich, flagellating the levity of mind of the 
Cunard Line.’. A curious point remains to be noted in this 
eonnection. The attack on the Lusitania, aceording to the 
medal, was made on May 5, 1915. Asa matter of fact, the actual 
date was two days later. Sinister deductions have been drawn 
from this discrepancy. But it must be doubted whether the 
German naval authorities would have confided their intentions, 
to Herr Gétz in Munich, altho it is quite possible that he may 
have begun his design at the time when the impudent German 
warning to intending passengers was published in the American 
press. In any ease, the discrepancy is a good instance of the 
way in which medallic evidence for historical events needs 
to be verified. 

“Tf the satire of the Lusitania medal requires to be expounded 
to the ordinary mind, there are other pieces in which the satirical 
intent of the medalist will be quite clear, even to the most 
unsympathetic enemy. Such are the medals satirizing the 
‘Crafty Spite’ of the Entente; the ‘Campaign of Lies’ con- 
ducted by the ‘Cabal of Incendiaries,’ our Foreign Min- 
isters; the ‘Landing of the Indians at Marseilles’; the ‘ Woo- 
ing of the Balkan Kings’; ‘Italy’s Withdrawal from the 


Triple Alliance’; and America’s manufacture of munitions for 
the Entente. 

“Such also is the curious series of pieces cast in iron by Eber- 
bach, a sort of danse macabre, in which a skeleton plays the 





leading réle. It is not clear whether the medal in this series 
which satirizes ‘England’s Greeting to the Neutral Tubantia,’ 
and represents Death discharging, on England’s behalf, a 
torpedo at the unfortunate Dutch vessel, was issued before or 
after it was definitely proved that the torpedo in question was a 
German one. Nor does it much matter if, as a high German 
authority has said, it is to be the Germans who will write the 
history of this war.” 





: THE .NEW IRISH “WILSON” 


O PHOTOGRAPH of Mr. Sargent’s ‘President 
N Wilson” is permitted, so whoever does not go to the 
Metropolitan Museum, where it sojourns briefly before 
betaking itself to Dublin, will see the picture only through the 
eyes of our professional critics. And this vision is not beguiling, 
because scarcely one of the critics is beguiled. It may be their 
natural ennui, having to see so much and so many pictures and 
report on them, or it may be their resentment that their report 
alone must do, for the Dublin art authorities refuse to have a 
reproduction made of this portrait, done for the National 
Gallery of Ireland. Then, too, the fault may be Mr. Sargent’s. 
The critic of the New York Evening Post puts it up to him in 
two ways. It sees the picture figuring in a discussion ‘‘as to 
whether our understanding has progressed or Mr. Sargent’s 
brush and vision have lost some of their sagacity.”” Of course 
it wouldn’t do to suspect, much less confess, a failure in himself. 
So he takes the picture sternly to task: 


“Tt appears as a matter-of-fact likeness wanting in the ac- 
customed virtuosity and the luck of vision that have so often’ 
attended this prolific painter. He has had such happy accidents 
now and then: the well-remembered ‘Ascher Wertheimer,’ the pale 
and elegant ‘Madame G.,’ and the ‘ Marquand’ of the Museum, 
and the small head of General Wood, as examples. His ‘President 
Roosevelt,’ with a big hand on a newel-post, is already forgotten, 
along with an endless string of fashionable portraits marked on 
oceasion with passages of great dexterity. His vision has 
generally been commonplace. His art is in his hands. 

“‘“Compare the eyes of the ‘Wilson’ to the eyes of the ‘Mar- 
quand.’ The ‘Wilson’ eyes are dead. They tell nothing of the 
man behind them, and nothing of the reporter-painter except as 
when we come fresh from the ‘Marquand,’ that coolly physio- 
logical record of liquid eyes. The realist grown tired of looking 
becomes a formularist. His brush moves in the old way—a 
force of habit—but without fire. He becomes a mere reporter 
seriously jotting down the cut of the head and of the suit of 
clothes, of shapes, but with no interest in their significance. 
The hands are characterless, almost boneless, and attached to 
sleeves rather than to arms. Is this figure a war-leader or a 
tailor’s dummy? The clothes vie with the man in interest, and 
the clothes almost win. They issued an edict in Paris once 
against frock-coated figures in bronze and marble. They 
could have gone on to paint. It was a wise edict. These 
clothes are so accurately noted. 

“Mr. Sargent, calling upon his particular brand of painter 
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tricks, now somewhat familiar, reminds us that he has always, 
and to no mean extent, depended upon the power of the well- 
placed accent. We shall find it saliently evident in the treat- 
ment of the knees of this portrait, from which the trouser-legs 
fall away, and in the management of high lights on the solidly 
drawn chair. There are many brushes as eapable to-day, 
and many more which draw patterns of greater grandeur.” 


So the critic turns away with the conviction that ‘Mr. 
Sargent’s laurels have turned yellow with age’; and if one 
doubts such a calamity, just reflect that ‘“‘art and connoisseur- 


ship have advanced since they were green,”’ and don’t aceuse the 


critic of not seeing through it all, for “oratory may rio longer 


hide a want of the sounder qualities.” Or take the Sun’s critic. © 
The whole matter is summed up so well for him by a young, 
artist-critic, called Schmittie, found standing near. the portrait ; 


at the Museum, that he lets him do the job of criticizing while he 
himself talks pleasantly of the Sun’s office cat, and various other 
relevancies. Schmittie is not backward, tho: 


“T tell you that picture is n. g., and what’s more, Sargent is a 
flubdub. Why, Irving Wiles could beat it. It’s only skin 
deep. It has no color. It has no interpretation, no style. 
Sargent was afraid when he painted that picture. He was 
afraid of the Schwartzkoeffer clothes and the Schwartzkoeffer 
chair, and afraid of what the people would say. In a com- 
mittee meeting-room it would never be distinguished from the 
other portraits there. In a 
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i “THE WOOING. OF THE BALKAN KINGS.” 
On the obverse are a British soldier (in kilt and puttees only), the 
Emperor of Russia with a knout under his arm, President Poincaré, 
and the King of Italy joining in the “ procession to the Balkans.” 
On the reverse are the heads of the three Balkan Kings: Ferdinand 
of Roumania, Constantine of Greece, and Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
behind a grating. On the grating hang emblems of the four Powers 
* of the Alliance: ‘an apple for Italy, a heart for the French Republic, 
a dolphin emitting money for England, and a clenched fist for 
Russia, with the words: “Help, Balkans! Fight for us!" 











yond his control fell into the habit of tremolo, and thus re- 
tained his place a little longer before the public, and all the 
young aspirants began to copy his new method of singing. The 

writer here calls tremolo along 





museum you would never 
know it to be a Sargent with- 
out the label. Bonaventura 
has given Sargent the go-by. 
He quit portraits once; he 
should have stayed quit.” 





WHEN THE VOICE 
SHAKES 


REMOLO appears to 

be the singer’s heaven 

and the hearer’s purga- 
tory. At least, practise and 
endurance would lead one to 
such a conclusion; but a 
writer in the London Times 
finds a justification in nature Army. 
herself for this as well as other 7 


Iswolsky, and Signor Salandra. 








FOREIGN MINISTERS OF THE FOUR ENTENTE NATIONS. 


On the obverse are the heads of Mr. Delcassé, Viscount Grey, Mr. 
Viscount Grey is embracing Mr. 
Delcassé and holding a medallion of King Edward VII. Below is 
the inscription: ‘“‘The Cabal of Incendiaries."" On the reverse is an 
allegorical representation of the “Quadruple Alliance’s Campaign of 
Lies’’: A figure of Rumor blowing a trumpet is riding in a chariot 
inscribed ‘‘Triumphal Train to Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople,"’ the 
wheels of which are being broken on the spiked helmets of the German 
Rumor is scattering broad-sheets with the words: “ Revolu- 
tion in Berlin!"’ ‘‘Germany at the Point of Starvation!"’ ‘The 
Cathedral of Reims in Ruins!"’ and “The End of the Barbarians!” 


with other song devices ‘‘de- 
fensible when they are perfect- 
ly natural.” But when sing- 
ers “‘too consciously adopt 
them, they become in their 
turn conventions and defeat 
their own purpose.”” Thus: 


““A voice that is always 
wavering on a note, like a 
finger that is always rocking 
on a string, deadens feeling 
instead of quickening it. 
Moreover, it develops flat 
singing, since tremolo is usu- 
ally in a flat direction, as so 
needing less exertion. There 
was a singer last year who in 
this way managed to persist 
in a B flat while her ac- 
companist was firmly strik- 
ing a G-major chord. It is 








deviations from the natural 
way of singing. He calls it 
a “protest of nature against convention, of the unconscious 
against the conscious.’”” The story has gone forth that a 
famous singer who found his voice on the wane and be- 








THE LANDING OF THE INDIANS AT MARSEILLES. 


On the obverse is a British soldier in a kilt twisting the tail of an 
elephant on which an Indian is seated and driving it forward with 
the words: “All right, pass on to the battle-field.”” On the reverse 
is a triumphal arch erected by the French Republic, and an Indian 
carrying a poster running underneath it. The inscriptions (in 
French) run: “Long live the English! We are safe! Tremendous 
attraction—tae Indians at Marseilles!"’ (It will be noted that in 
the twelve French words of these inscriptions there are five mistakes.) 











within the mark to say that 
three women out of five use 
tremolo more than they should, and one out of five more 
than is endurable. Men may have plenty of faults, but this 
is.seldom one of them; consequently, when a man has this 
fault it is intolerable. In the case of operatic singers it is more 
pardonable. No voice could sustain a long, emotional part in 
an opera unless it might borrow from tremolo, as the face does 
from paint, adventitious aid. Also, when such singers appear 
in a concert-hall, where the artifice is out of place, they can not 
be expected suddenly to unlearn the habit, even if the strain of 
the opera night after night had not put it out of their power 
to do so. But there is no excuse for its appearance at a ‘first 
recital’—there it can only come front incompetent teaching. 
‘Our quarrel with excess of tremolo is twofold. When passion 
is simulated by tremor, it is forgotten that an Englishman, 
when he is moved, does not tremble. He does weird things, uses 
queer words, or gives ordinary words an unusual turn; or he 
wrests the matter in hand to his grave or anxious thoughts, and 
so makes them mean the more to him for their deep root in his 
practical life. People who make their voice tremble do, there- 
fore, just the unconvincing thing. They ask us to believe that 
emotion has deprived them of the control of it, whereas we 
all know that real emotion would have made it do its work in a 
fuller and finer way: Secondly, tremolo never indicates which 
of all the emotions it alludes to; it may be grief, anger, or love; 
and we have to look at the words to see which, whereas the 
style of singing ought to tell us. Thus it argues poverty of 
ideas, and may fairly be described as musical bankruptcy. 
“The listener is either cajoled or cheated. He is cajoled 
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by the mystery of a note sung as if the emotion behind it were 
too great to flow steadily, and he-is cheated by not knowing 
which of two notes is meant. Tremolo is like the dancing 
plume on the knight’s helmet, which:was there ostensibly. to 
dazzle the eyes of admirers, but really to confuse an antagonist’s 
aim; and rubato is like the blazon on his shield, which con- 
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THE SUSPECTED MAGAZINE-COVER, 


Which, instead of being merely cubistic, is supposed to express an 
amount of information desired in Germany about our West-Indian 
defenses. It was intended to reach Germany through Spain. 











cealed him from those who did not know his pedigree and 
revealed him to those who did. The essence of both was— 
and is—that they should not be made too common.” 


_We come nearer to the birds in using tremolo, but so we do 
when we sing out of strict time. Birds may achieve tune— 
some of them—but seldom time. Tune and time combined, 
that is, determinate notes, are a convention of man, and ‘‘ where 
he is nearest nature his voice most shares the formlessness of 
the voices of animals.”” We read of further deviations: 


“‘Man’s nature is everywhere in rebellion against this de- 
veloping convention. Indefinite, wavering pitch is prized by 
aboriginals as ‘good singing,’ and is imitated on the earliest 
instruments. A race between drum and voice, in which the 
drum generally wins, is considered a point of art. From such 
indications and many like them we see that tremolo and tempo 
rubato—i.e., falsification of tune and time—do not, as is some- 
times said, date from Rubini and Chopin respectively, but are 
ineradicable instincts. 

‘“‘Whence we may conclude that both pitch and rhythm 
ean be better apprehended when the truth and its opposite 
are simultaneously present, and that in this we have one more 
example of the supreme law of art—that it shall break its own 
laws in the act of obeying them. 

“‘When composer and singer became two persons instead of 
one, notation was introduced; and the true reading of this is 
for the singer, at every moment, a matter of good judgment. It 
is this judgment that Plunket Greene and Henschel use when 
they let the impetus of the voice do violence to the rhythm, 
swallowing up perhaps a whole bar of the time, just as folk- 
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singers do who are intent on the tune, not as music, but as a 
means of telling the story. Equally, that judgment decides, 
elsewhere, that the time shall be rigidly mechanical, and so do 


violence to the voice, which is a live creature. These licenses 
are justified when we are sure of the composer’s intention 
behind them, when we know their pedigree, as it were, and are 
able to account for them. 

“Again, we occasionally hear Mr. Robey, when he means 
to be particularly wicked or pathetic, sing a whole passage 
deliberately flat, and no ear is’effended, because every one 
knows that:he can sing it true when truth is in point; one 
remembers hearing: Miss Edith Clegg; who has more than one 
arrow in her quiver, do much the same with a song called ‘Mon 
joli bateau’; and Mme. d’Alvarez the other day, when she sang 
the last of the three leaps in ‘Mon ceur s’ouvre’ nearly a semi- 
tone sharp, was using a legitimate means of expression, tho 
pushing it to its logical extreme.” 





A GRAPHIC SPY CODE 


ODERN ART has played into the enemy hands in a 
M way such as the art of the past could never have been 

guilty. The technique of our modernists has accus- 
tomed us to many lines and strokes that to the uninitiated 
seem at best irrelevant and at worst the attempts of a tyro 
who fails to say easily what he aims to impart. But the watch- 
ful and resourceful. German spy finds in them a camouflage 
for his code-message, and so he sends to Germany by’ way of 
Spain information about our defenses in the Caribbean. And 
it all goes as part of the design of a magazine-cover issued in 
Porto Rico. The artist and plotter, Werner K. R. W. Sturzel, is 
safe now at Fort Oglethorpe, where he admits that he is a special 
intelligence agent of the Imperial German Government assigned 
to get information to Berlin. The New York Tribune gives a 
reproduction of the magazine-cover, and says: 


‘*What is believed to be his most ingenious trick to get seeret 
information to Germany via Spain was in the form of a line- 
and-wash drawing he made’ for the Puerto Rico Ilustrado in 
1917, and which appeared as the cover-design of that periodical 
in the issue of January 5 of this year. This paper has a large 
circulation in Spain, and Sturzel was aware that, through no 
incriminating effort on his part, his cryptic illustration would 
fall into proper hands in Barcelona, Valencia, or Cartagena, and 
eventually reach the German destination. 

‘*Altho Sturzel posed as a buSiness man, he was exceedingly 
versatile, and used his talents to further his espionage activities. 

‘Painting and drawing were among his accomplishments, 
and by the aid of his talent he managed to create for the Puerto 
Rico Ilustrado the head of an Arabian woman, entitled ‘Tipo 
Arabe,’ which the Porto-Rican authorities believe literally teems 
with code letters and hieroglyphics decipherable only in Ger- 
many or by Sturzel. 

‘‘Persons familiar with the handling of codes and ecrypto- 
grams have exprest the belief that in his cover-design Sturzel 
may have revealed important information to the enemy, es- 
pecially as to American activities and defenses in the Caribbean. 
This was given particular significance, since it was known that 
German agents have been active in their efforts to procure a 
submarine base in Caribbean and West-Indian waters, and that 
the Kaiser had many sympathizers in Venezuela.” 


Some personal facts about the fabricator are added: 


“Just about the time that the Government agents began to 
lay their plans to trap Sturzel, Cipriano Castro, the ex-Dictator 
of Venezuela, was ordered out of Trinidad by the British Gov- 
ernment and immediately returned to Porto Rico, where he had 
made his home for ten months before the United States declared 
war on Germany. 

“‘Sturzel was sent to Porto Rico about the time the European 
War began and was employed by one of the biggest German 
business houses on the island. He always had an abundance of 
money and was a liberal spender. It was the belief of the 
Secret Service agents who were watching him that he was in the 
pay of Wilhelmstrasse. Sturzel gave the impression always 
that his parents were wealthy and that it had been their custom 
to ‘give generously to the children far away from home.’”’ 









































RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 
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FROM THE HEART OF FRANCE TO THE HEART OF AMERICA 


Red Cross is one of the most graceful expressions of the 

war. Even before our participation in the struggle it 
was said, in a way that the French are most the masters of, 
that ‘‘a new word ought to be invented to express American 
kindness.’’ Now that we suffer in all respects equally when 
the French suffer, the work of 


NRENCH GRATITUDE for the work of the American 


unrepresentative travelers, who, on both shores of the Atlantic, 
would have kept the Americans and the French from coming 
to an understanding of one another, if clear-sighted writers 
had not come, even before the war, to correct our vision. The 
truth, well enough known to readers of .Le Temps at least, 
is that the truly giant accomplishments of the American civiliza- 
tion would never have been realized except for the existence of a 
perfect sense of organization 
and an impeccable severity. of 





our Red Cross on the other side 


method. The war has come 





is our work too. Whether we Ss 3 3 
are doing all we are credited |' | 
with or not, French gratitude 
stops at nothing but the full 
award, for, says a writer in Le 
Petit Echo de la Mode (Paris), 
“America stops at nothing in 
coming to our aid. Its large 
cities are adopting our devas- 
tated towns, in order to re- 
construct them, and its multi- 
millionaires are undertaking to 
rebuild our villages.”” Can we 
accept such full-throated praise 
if we are not worthy of the 
further word of this writer? 
“Do we not know,” she asks 
her country people, ‘‘that the 
Americans are depriving them- 
selves in order to aid us? And 
therein ‘lies their real chari- 
To give of one’s ex- 





tableness. 
cess is good; but to give of 
what one needs oneself is ad- 
mirable! Now, in the United 
States economy is effected in 
meals, in the wardrobe, in 
pleasures, in everything that is 
not indispensable to health, in — 
order that the Allies may have 
to deprive themselves of less.” 
The better understanding be- 
tween ourselves and the people 








SUPPLIES FOR BLERANCOURT. 


An American worker in the devastated district bringing help for the 
reclamation of ruined homes. 


ye to bring to our old world the 
a 5 ee * most convincing example of-the 

; er method by which the Ameri- 
cans work, and by which they 
attain the ends they have pro- 
posed for themselves.. In the 
field of social effort, for ~in- 
stance, if this week’s lecturers 
take the trouble to tum up 
what the American Red ‘Cross 
has done for children, for réfu- 
gees, for the populations of the 
invaded regions, for the. tuber- 
culous, the sick, and - the 
wounded, they will give to the 
French : public’ a striking pic- 
ture of-this caleulated, directed, 
and disciplined activity. Those 
who have:withessed the birth, 
the gradual development, and 
finally the spreading of their 
charitable undertakings, know 
how well they have represented, 
and still do represent, order, 
harmony, foresight, and intelli- 
gence. Their activity is in- 
tense, even agitated, and yet 
it never jostles; the means en- 
gaged are considerable, but 
necessary for the enormous 
task that it was necessary to 
accomplish; the machinery is 
always proportional to the 
imagination of the workman 
who employs it. 

“This regularity, this strict 
method, this constant direction 
assured to work, will perhaps 
astonish the French public still 
more when that public knows 











of France that is coming about 

as a result of these efforts is surveyed by the Paris Temps in 
connection with the public speeches delivered at the Exhibition 
of American Gifts in December. Thus: 


“The speakers will not only do honor to their country in 
calling attention to America’s magnificent open-heartedness 
ever since the war began, but they will also correct a legend which 
for too long has had a certain currency in France among people 
who have, even while praising the undeniable activity of our 
new allies, failed to do justice to their spirit of method and of 
discipline. Indeed, whether we have been thinking of charity, 
sports, industry, or commerce, we have sometimes been in- 
clined, now, for several years, in some circles at least, and even 
while admitting the New World’s vitality, to picture that 
vitality in incorrect colors. It seemed almost as if we could not 
admit that an energy, so vigorously applied in domains 
of human activity, could flow with a balanced rhythm. The 
American civilization, for those who had not studied it on its 
ground, seemed a sort of nervous paroxysm of energy, always 
interesting, but not easily capable of keeping time with our 
Latin rhythm. Our prejudices in respect to the ‘strenuous 
life’ of Americans were fostered by certain misinformed or 





in detail all the United States 
is doing. Front the organization of charitable agencies to that 
of camps of military concentration (passing over the matters of 
transport and the uses to which our ports have been put), the 
American effort bears witness everywhere to order, symmetry, 
and discipline wedded to prodigious activity and to skilfully 
applied power. No useless agitation in the effort made, no tran- 
sitory excitement; but, in a constant rhythm, a generous and a 
productiye expenditure of energy. In shipyards as in office, 
in manual no less than in intellectual labor, the American, all 
the while making an intense effort, always keeps cool and main- 
tains his self-control. He applies himself to lose none of the 
hours he gives to toil, to disperse none of the springs of his 
energy. Punctuality, for instance, is one of his familiar virtues, 
as all those of us who will have occasion to work beside the 
Americans during this war—and the number is legion!—will 
be able to witness.” 
The antituberculosis campaign is perhaps one of the most 
important initiated by the American Red Cross and the Rocke- 
feller Institute in cooperation with the French authorities. This 


work is described by Lucien Chaissaigne in Le Journal, a Paris 
The freezing 


daily whose circulation approaches a million. 
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nights of winter in the mud and water of the trenches have sent 
home thousands of soldiers infected with the white plague, who 
thereby become a permanent danger to those they come in 
contact with. Mr. Chaissaigne writes: 

“A special education, therefore, must be given him, which 
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The indictment against Paris drawn by Mr. Ambroise Rendu, 
president of the Tuberculosis Commission of the Department 


of the Seine, is-one of startling insistence. This is brought out 
in his speech delivered at the same meeting in Paris: 

‘““‘We have proved that there are at Paris 6,000 houses— 
they have their numbers, like the houses in the 
Bible where death had entered—and they are 





A DIVERSION FOR TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS. 


victrola at a sanatorium for the tuberculous. 








These French soldiers, invalided from the trenches, while away the time with a 


houses in which the successive occupants die of 
tuberculosis, in which the son dies after the father, 
the daughter after the mother; and yet these houses 
are always full. What is more, they are packed 
under conditions of the most deplorable kind,- for 
we have not yet been able to provide our working 
people with sufficiently large quarters. 

“A frightful task, this that lies before us; but 
ean we really frighten our friends, the Americans? 
And I am not rash in taking their courage and 
their good will for granted, for I have seen the 
catalog, or, so to speak, the Table of Contents, of 
all the social efforts that they would undertake 
in our country under the Red Cross; they have 
drawn up a. marvelous program: fhiat takes the 
child from his. birth, and even before his birth 
(since the mother also is cared for) and: continues 
the effort all along the line of years. 

“Such is the program. Nothing finer was ever 
eonceived, and I don’t know how to go about 
thanking our American friends warmly enough. 
Great promises have been made to us, and I am 
proud to-day to express the gratitude of the city 
of Paris, with all its grandeurs, and also all its 
miseries. Gratitude to the noble nation that does 
not wish to bring us money alone, but also to put 
at our disposition its good-will and its devotion. 
The heart of America has spoken—it is the heart 
of America which I would thank. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, one word sums up our 
feelings, one and all: 














will enable him to take proper care of his health and to resume 
his normal place in society. 

“As early as last winter the Rockefeller Foundation, whose 
good works are numberless, sent to France two successive 
missions, composed of distinguished leaders of the American 
scientific world, to study this poignant problem in all its details. 
Following their reports, the American Red Cross assumed the 
task as its own and decided immediately to undertake the 
application and adaptation in France of the methods of treat- 
ment and prevention of tuberculosis used in America. 

““Dr. Farrand, chief of the mission, has defined the work thus 
eonceived. It is for our allies to give us 


“* Vivent les Etats-Unis!’’ (Prolonged applause.) 
After saying so much that must be grateful to American ears, 

one of the speakers adds a comment that not only provides a 

compliment, but helps to dispel one of the illusions of the war: 


‘‘There are many more traits which will not surprize those of 
us to whom the mechanism of the American effort is familiar. 
And in this fact we find the proof that the German does not 
wholly monopolize—as he pretends—the secret of organization; 
and that other nations can demonstrate, with ours, their energy 
in work at the same time as their powers of methodical applica- 
tion and disciplined labor.” 





the benefit of their own experience, to help 
us eseape the terrible evil which the con- 
tagion of tuberculosis might become in 
our country. How will that fight be or- 


ganized? Already the Americans have 
made their plans clear. They rely on 
three factors: 


“First, they wish to give us an example 
of a city organization. In one district of 
Paris, and in some of the great cities of 
the provinces, complete antituberculosis 
committees (dispensaries, laboratories, 
home visiting) will be organized. Dr. 
James Alexander Miller has charge of this 
part of the work. 

*“At the same time, the distribution of 
financial aid will be begun. The Ameri- 
eans will not wait for the organization to 
be complete to put in practise this part 
of the program. The urgent cases called 
to their attention will receive the necessary 
financial help at once. This department 
is under the direction of Dr. William 
Charles White. 

“Finally, a careful study has already 
been undertaken with the purpose of start- 
ing acampaign of popular education follow- 
ing the methods generally used in America: 
traveling exhibits, lectures, lantern-slides, 
moving pictures. This educational work 
is assigned to Prof. Selskar Gunn.” 








WHERE THE AMERICAN RED CROSS CARES FOR THE TUBERCULOUS OF PARIS. 


The famous French publishing house of Hachette have sold this chateau at Plessis-Piquet, near 
Paris, to the American Red Cross, and it will be used as a sanatorium for tuberculous women and 
children brought from the congested districts of the capital. 
































THE PERIL TO MISSIONARY AFRICA 


O WRECK all that missionaries have accomplished 
in Africa would be the result of allowing Germany to 
resume the control of the colonies now freed from her 
sway. This is pointed out in the New York Tribune by the 
Rev. William S. Rainsford, the former rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York, and “a mighty hunter before the Lord,” 
having spent nearly three years in Africa in the pursuit of big 
game. If one questions his knowledge of the Dark Continent 
one has but to read his book on ‘‘The Land of the Lion”; and 
the German menace that he sees there is in her ambition to 
create ‘‘an exact counterpart of her plan for Middle Europe.” 
We read: 


“She aims to establish a solid belt of country between the 
Indian Ocean and the southern Atlantic. By doing so she 
would cut the continent in two. She-would again divide her 
enemies and rivals, she would keep them divided. ...... 

‘In Africa, as a colonizer, Germany's policy has been as clear 
as the day. She has beaten to the earth all native tribes; she has 
prepared herself ‘to rush’ her neighbors’ territory. Yet these 
are not her chief offense against the peace of the great African 
land and against those who have chosen it for their home. 
That offense lies in her deliberate and declared intention to do 
in Africa what Englishman, Boer, Frenchman, Belgian, and 
Portuguese have so far not only refrained from doing, but have 
pledged themselves for.Africa’s advantage never to do, and that 
is this: Germany has proved her intention of building up in 
Central Africa a military state. If such a crime against human- 
ity were to be allowed, then must we bid good-by to peace and 
progress and quiet in that unfortunate and blood-soaked land. 
The work of countless missionaries and civil servants would be 
undone, and the savage instincts of tribes who are just beginning 
to know the blessings of peaceful industry would be stirred and 
stimulated.” 


Dr. Rainsford does not pretend that, apart from the German 
sphere. of influence, the condition of native races in equatorial 
Africa is wholly idyllic. ‘Belgian rule in the Kongo has been 
bad, Portuguese rule of the large and potentially rich possessions 
of that country has been unintelligent and selfish.” But all 
the same— 


‘No one who has traveled in the country (and I have spent 
the best part of three years in it, lived among its tribes, and 
marched, with their assistance, several thousand miles) can be 
for a moment doubtful of the immense advance made and the 
good already done, largely owing to England’s peaceable policy 
of occupation and civil rule. There has been little trace of 
militarism in England’s rule. Up to 1914 she had, for instance, 
in all her immense East-African territory just two battalions 
of native infantry and one battery of artillery. She was wholly 
unprepared for war. Her colonization was absolutely pacific. 
Where climatic conditions were favorable to European settle- 
ment the country was being rapidly taken up. Where the 
climate was unfavorable, as.in the rich Uganda region, the 
tribes were encouraged to practise better agricultural work by 
capable civil servants and by a large number of missionaries 
(several of them Americang-by the way), men and women as 
devoted, and not only devoted; but as wise and far-seeing in their 
methods as any who ever left home and comfort to live lonely 
lives of hardship for the sake of their fellow men. 

“Such men and stich measures soon worked wonders among 
the natives. Slavery stopt. (And, be it remembered, the slave 
trade had flourished in East Africa since Solomon’s time or 
before.) Intertribal war. came .almost to an end. Cattle- 
stealing and -throat-cutting became unpopular. The settlers 
were finding out very quickly that if. they were to succeed in 
maintaining themselves they could only do so by engaging the 
friendly cooperation of.the black: people living at their door. 
Their tragedies that too often have marked the entrance of the 
white man: into.an unoccupied or half-occupied region have in 
British territory been almostunknown. 

“I may seem to be drawing too rosy a picture, but I know 
well that the men of the African Inland Mission (its headquarters 
are in Philadelphia) would indorse every word I say. I admit 
that in Portuguese and Belgian territories native labor has 
been forced and the natives at times very cruelly treated, but 
there can be no doubt that England, setting as she has a fine 
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example of fairness and humanity, was lifting to a higher plane 
the whole standard of native administration on the continent.” 


Germany’s avowed purpose to create a military colony 
out of her East-African tribes holds for her the lure of a splendid 
war-weapon, but for the tribesmen only a sure retrogression. 
Dr. Rainsford makes this clear: 


“In those regions the black man has only lately met the white 
man. He has not. yet learned to distinguish between men of 
the white nations. The white man, to him, is just the great 
white Bwana (master), armed ‘with irresistible power, charged 
with life and death.’ He bows to him without question. To 
him he seems a god. He knows no other god. 

“Yes, Gerniany. could do what she liked with these poor 
children of a dark land—bind them to her will, discipline them, 
and make them terrible in battle. And if her will were ‘con- 
quest and mastery—as, alas! all the world knows it to be to-daly 
—then adieu! a long adieu! to all peaceful advancement in the 
largest and: most backward of the quarters of the earth.” 





HANDS OFF THE CHILDREN 
k CONSCRIPT THE CHILDREN would be the last 


offense of our necessitous times. It is for them we fight, 

says The Commercial and Financial. Chronicle (New 
York), and, says this great organ of business, “ we should pre- 
serve their souls as well as their strength.”” The attitude of the 
Administration toward the child-labor laws in admitting no 
relaxation calls out this journal’s hearty commendation. Tho 
the demands of the war are exacting, and place new duties and 
burdens upon citizens in every walk of life, ‘‘the children may 
well be spared.”’ If the exploitation of child-labor in factories 
has always been wrong, it is argued that such practise is now 
more wrong than ever, ‘““when greed may strive to make an 
excuse of alleged necessity.”” The hope of the nation are 
“entitled, in their own right, to that life and development 
which inures to them by reason of birth and being.”” We read: 


’ 


“By no fault or permission of its own the child of to-day comes 
suddenly upon a heritage of wo—the war! All the fruits of 
ordinary labor are consumed in its conduct. To require a 
child to work at any of the industrial agencies which feed this 
huge anomaly of civilization would be doubly a crime. How 
shall it learn to know that labor is a privilege, not a penalty, 
when all its ends are destructive? How shall it perceive the 
ministration of production and exchange, the soul of things 
physical, when the whole world is distorted with a colossal 
retrogression to savagery? How shall it imbibe the beneficence 
of democracy when on every hand it finds its elders and teachers 
utilizing restrietive powers over the -processes of life to accom- 
plish death and destruction? To force it to dry up the founts 
of its own life, to contribute its puny portion of real toil to this 
end would be sacrilege—and it would destroy the high estate 
which'a ‘war for democracy’ hopes to bequeath to the world, 
for the child of to-day must be the man or woman of to-morrow. 
As ’tis intended to give a new and better world to mankind 
through this struggle, so should the embryo citizen be pre- 
served a worthy inheritor of a worthy legacy. Let the child 
be still a child. Show forth the promised land of good works 
worthily bestowed, but let not the devil of war whisper of pos- 
sessions through the worship of war and not of the nobler and 
finer purposes of war. 

‘‘We -write these thoughts because in our absorption we are 
apt to consider of minor importance matters that affect power- 
fully our ‘civilization, if not our ‘cause.’ Seemingly it is neces- 
sary for the Government to assume a paternalistic attitude 
toward-the people. But let us not, in fact or in spirit, con- 
script the children. All that the world shall be rests at last in 
them.°-For them we fight. We should preserve their souls, 
as well-as their strength. We should demand no tribute from 
their labor. _But, pursuing their lives, as nearly as may be in 
the old way, let them labor as an expression of love, as a token 
of freedom, as an earnest of that good time coming when the 
world shall be filled with prescience and peace. As for women, 
they are asking for rights and privileges that can never be 
fully enjoyed unless they work, either in the home or the mart. 
And they now have their choice.” 
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is the demand in Government 
work and other present day Big 
Production. Daylight, flooding 
every inch of these enormous plants is one absolute essential. Fenestra 
Solid Steel Windows are the solution to the daylight and ventilation 
problems —the predominating choice of industrial leaders. 
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Fire insurance, accident prevention and ventilation that assures the free 
exit of fumes as well as influx of pure air, are added Fenestra assets. 
Get all the facts of the Conservation values of Fenestra by addressing 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 3401 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 


Sate tooth roof construction with Fenestra Con- 
tinuous Center-Pivoted Sash opened 90° 4 


Lf Fenestra operators are an integral part of 
4 Fenestra Sash. Their work is sure, simple 
a; and easy. Book on request 
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MID the welter of war it is pleasant 
to turn aside into the old frequented 
ways of verse and rest our souls onee more 
in the refreshing scent of old gardens, to 
see again the moonlight on the waters, 
and hear the wind blowing softly through 
the pines. What could be more charming 
in this mood than these verses of Clinton 
Scollard’s, found in that treasury of good 
verse, the Minneapolis Bellman: 


A SOUTHERN GARDEN 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Over the wall the bougainvillea vine 
Droops ja the languid breeze, 

As purple as ethereal twilight wine 
In crystal chalices. 


Above, where palms and pointed cedars tower, 
The cardinals wing along, 

Like petals of the red hibiscus flower 
Dowered with the gift of song. 


After the chill of life, its moil, its stress, 
How wrapt in rest it seems!— 

Here is the Garden of Forgetfulness; 
Here is the Bourn of Dreams! 


This delightful poem, full of a wise 
philosophy; we take from the New York 
Evening Sun: 

THE LOST PATH 
By BEATRICE WASHBURN 


Along a little twisted, rose-hung path 

We two went out to walk one summer day. 

Then, led by wider streets and broader fields, 
We lost our way. 


We saw there running streams and deep, blue seas, 

And roads that led along the winding downs, 

And massive mountains on whose fir-trimmed tops 
Hung ancient, hidden towns. 


We saw there palaces with carven walls 

And taverns where the busy highroads crossed. 

Still we are seeking, but we have not found, 
That little path we lost. 


Neil Munro has a fine swinging quality 
in his verse, and he is at his best when 
chanting the praises of his native Caledonia, 
as witness these verses.in the Edinburgh 
Blackwood’s Magazine: 


MONALTREE 
By Nem Munro 


The mornings came like sweethearts there and 
whistled me from bed, 


Monaltree! . Monaltree! 
Never a care had I! but up and followed where 
they led. 


Brave little streams were flowing there, 
Tansy and thyme were growing there, 
Scenting the bland winds blowing there, 
That once could blow the breath of life in me if I 
were dead, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 


Gay was the world; was in it then nothing at all 
to rue! 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 
A bird was in the breast o’ me, my step was light’s 
the dew. 
I mind the sea-gulls crying then; 
Myself, I could be flying then! 
There was no dule nor dying then— 
Going to bed and sleep again the only ache I knew, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 


By night now I'll be thinking, and my loss must 
vex me still, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 





The gallant days all done with, glory gone from 
wave and hill! 
No more for me the breeze is there, 
Nor he among the trees is there, 
But gray grief of the seas is there; 
No more the sweetheart morns will come and 
whistle me where I will, 
Monaltree! Monaltree! 


Humor, wit, and. wisdom are not the 
only. qualities: possest by England’s much 
worshiped Mr. Punch, for he also has a 
rare vein of tender sentiment. He is 
devoted, moreover, to the Little People, 
as we'were, too,.when we were children. 


From the pages:of recent issues of Punch’ 


we take these poems by bards who conceal 


their modesty under their initials. . The 
first is by W. H. O. and is entitled: 
PRETENDING 
By W. H. QO. 
I know a magic woodland with grassy rides that 


ring 
To strange fantastic music and whir of elfin wing, 
Where all the oaks and beeches, moss-mantled 
to the knees, 
Are really fairy princes pretending to be trees. 


I know a magic moorland with wild winds drifting 


by, 

And pools among the peat-hags that mirror back 
the sky; 

And there in golden bracken the fronds that toss 
and turn 


Are really little people pretending to be fern. 


I wander in the woodland, I walk the magic moor; 

Sometimes I meet with fairies, sometimes I'm 
not so sure; 

And oft I pause and wonder among the green and 
gold 

If I am not a child again—pretending to be old. 


The second, from the pen of R. F., runs: 


WHITE MAGIC 
By R. F. 


Blind folk see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we, 

Who miss the shining of their wings 

Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. 

They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn printed books, 

For all about them as they go 

The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling, friendly looks. 


Deaf folk hear the fairies, 
However soft their song; 
*Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamor all around 
That beats the whole day long. 
But they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart; 
What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart? 


From The Poetry Review we take this 
fine piece of mystical imagery: 


THE GATE 
By EUGENE CROMBIE 


Musing alone beside my midnight fire 

On some old tale of bygone chivalry, 

I heard upon the wind's unending sigh 
The muffled feet of many thousand years. 
I saw them pass, gray-cloaked and travel-stained, 
Toward a crystal gate beyond the stars. 

He that is called the Builder came to me 

And took me by the hand, and then he spake: 





bt 


“This is the Gate through which the years must 


pass 

To be absolved from the Eternal Curse 

And lay aside their shabby cloak of sin. 

Brave men have brought their strength and 
gentleness, 

Children have brought their laughter, women 
tears 

For stones to build the Crystal Gate—and thou?" 


Poetry (Chicago), another of the maga- 
zines devoted solely to verse, has these 
charming lines to @ little one: 


TO A CHILD 
By FLoReNcE K. MIXTER 


You are my silent laughter; 
You are my unshed tears; 
You are the elfin wonder 
Of my ecstasy and fears. 
You are my heart that dances; 
You are my soul that leaps. 
You have hidden the key of the lonely room 
Where my troubled spirit sleeps. 





Dear changeling, how I love your smile! 
Fleet as a timid fawn 
It breaks upon me suddenly 
And with a flash is gone. 
It’s hardly like a smile at all, 
More like a blinding light 
That darts across the starless sky— 
A firefly of the night. 


From the children to the home is but a 
step and we can take that by turning to 
the London New Witness, which has this 
exquisite little picture: 


HOMEWARDS 
By Huon A. MAacCarRTAN 


Moonlight on the valley, the little winds sleep 
In their silvery cradles, weary of play; 

The trees flinging shadows, a flock of white sheep 
At sound of my footfall moving one way. 


Only the moonbeams, the sheep, and the trees, 
The cry of a curlew, the croon of a stream 
Winnowed by distance; and deeper than these 

A voice faintly calling out of the gleam. 


Ah, voice dimly calling, luring my heart 
Into the country I know not and knew, 
My sails are unfolded, ready to start 
Over the moon waves, homewards, with you. 


One step more brings us within the 
house, and in Good Housekeeping Louise 
May Gridley presents us with a vivid 
description of eventide when the cold 
wind blows: 


A WINTER EVENING 
By Louise May GRIDLEY 


Soft hands of white across a sunny sky— 

And then the low-toned twilight creeping dn. 

A neighboring roof deep-etched with burdening 
snow; 

Hill, field, and tree beyond, 

Blending in one wide, gentle blur of gray; 

Brown shrubs and withered grasses wave aloft 

Their invitation to a passing feathered guest, 

While here and there, and here again, 

Faint wisps of smoke curl upward, 

Telling once more the tale of little homes, 

Whither the toil-worn hasten, to sit them down 
and rest. 


So I will spread a table here beside our hearth; 
A joyful feast, for Love broods over it, 
Lending ‘the snow-white luster of his wings. 
And now all things made ready, I will wait, 
And listen for the voice I know so well. 
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, THE WAR IN 1914: AND THE.WAR IN 
 °1917—A DIFFERENCE } 


jenipew. Morris, Jr. The War and the Bagdad 
, Railwa, -. The Story of.Asia Minor and:Its Relation 
‘to the tt Conflict. With fourteen Illustrations 
‘anda Map. 


12mo, pp. P am Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Company. $1.50. ‘ostage, 16 cents. 


Professor Jastrow, who has long been 


"|; known for his researches in Mesopotamian 
antiquities, and for the books he has writ- 


ten; has here produced a work thoroughly 
modern in theme and treatment. Of the 


| origin and gradual building through a 


series of years of the Bagdad railway, of 
its importance in the présent ‘War as a 
notable evidence of German ambition for 
expansion in the Near. East, a full.and 
“His chapter on 
Asia Minor, as -the land- which has pro- 


‘vided from earliest times. the route by 


which Europe and Asia obtained - inter- 
comimunication, rivals the one ‘on the 
railway as a source Of timely and inter- 
esting information to students of the war. 
A third feature of the book, and the one to 
which special attention will be given here, 
is that in which the author points out, 
with much clearness, and as a novelty 
in current war literature, the complete 
change that came over the nature of 
the war in 1917. 

The war of 1917 was not the same war 
as in 1914, but ‘“‘an entirely different war.”’ 
The explosion of 1914 was a result of 
“overpressure exerted on the European 
body politic by conflicting national am- 
bitions, by Pan-Germanism on the one side, 
by Pan-Slavism on-the other,” and by 
growing mutual distrust and fear among 
nations, which had led to the Triple 
Entente as a counterbalance to the Triple 
Alliance, another cause being European 
economic rivalries. Definite issues of a 
political, racial, and economic. character 
were thus involved when the war broke 
out, but. these had all moved into the 
background before paramount influences 
of another sort. that characterized the 
war in 1917, making it “a struggle on a 
gigantic scale for popular’ government.” 
This country went to war with Germany, 
because Germany represented “‘a powerful 
and menacing government based on the 
autocratic principle.’’’ Violation of Bel- 
gium’s guaranteed neutrality ‘had been 
the occasion’ for England’s entrance. The 
sinking of the Lusitania and the resump- 
tion of a ruthless sink-at-sight’ submarine 
policy were the occasion for ours. 

Germany’ s-diplomatic case -in July, 
1914,~‘‘was- not bad,” in Profesor Jas- 
trow’ s,opinion.- She had some justification 
for feeling’ that, she had been hemmed in 
by France,and- Russia,and some*reason to 
fear Russian -aggression... With. ‘England 
and Russia pooling their interests in Persia 
in 1910, her enemies ‘had again shown their 
hands, altho -it--had been -fear of Ger- 
many’s growing power in the East that 
brought England to the side of Russia. 
The Agadir: incident of 1911 again re- 
vealed to Germany a definite alinement of 
England and France against her and fore- 
shadowed the Triple Entente, as directed 
primarily against her. These facts, the 
author thinks, could not be _ brushed 
aside, in any fair review of the European 


| the official 





situation as it existed just before the 
war began. Germany saw France and 
Spain in control of Morocco, and saw Italy 
getting a slice of Turkey. She believed 
that she had been left out in the cold 
“without prospect of getting: so much as 
a bone.” She also had some academic 
justification for her contention that “a 
quarrel between Austria and Servia should 
be fought out by these two contestants,” 
albeit the position she took ‘‘may have 
had a sinister substratum.” But Germany 
“entirely spoiled her case by her conduct 
of the war,” a conduct,-which, rather than 
her _responsibility for. the war, ‘aroused 
at once the fear. and , the hostility of 
practically the -entire world, outside, the 
groups arrayed on her side.” 

In regard to responsibility for the ac- 
tual outbreak, ‘‘the official mobilization of 


, the--Russian .Army in the last week of 


July -was a contributing. factor.”’. No one 
who was in Germany at that time, as 
Professor Jastrow was, “‘could have had 
any doubt of the genuine fear of Russia 
that was felt in Germany.” At the same 
time, ‘‘Germany could have prevented the 
war, and that is quite as’ serious a 
charge against her as the general belief 
that she willed it.”” Her rejection of 
Viscount Grey’s proposal for a European 
conference to take up the Austro-Servian 
question, “‘when it was perfectly evident 
that the question without such a con- 


ference would lead to a general European | 


Germany’s unwillingness 
to prevent war.”’ In regard to her conduct 
of the war, however, ‘“‘there can be no 
difference of opinion,’’ because the facts 
“are there and speak for themselves.’’ 

By Germany’s conduct Professor Jastrow 
means ‘‘the military policy adopted by the 
General Staff and executed as the official 
acts of the German Government,’’ that is, 
“‘ the -official violation of Belgium’s neu- 
trality, the official imposition of exorbi- 
tant fines on Belgian cities and towns, the 
official recourse to such medieval, ay, 
almost primitive, methods of warfare as 
taking hostages and deporting the popu- 
lation of invaded districts, the official order 
to burn and sack a large portion of Louvain, 
sinking of ships . carrying 
non-combatants, the official destruction 
of towns and villages in the line to retreat, 
the official raiding of cities and towns by 
airships.’””’ The feature common to these 
acts, apart from their inhuman aspects, 
was that they affected ‘“‘to an almost ex- 
elusive degree the civilian non-combatant 
population,’ and the effect of Germany’s 
conduct was-to bring ‘‘the entire world to 
the realization. of the menacé involved 
in the existence of a government acting 
autoeratically, without any responsibility 
to the people, and therefore without 
control.” 

Germany’s conduct of the war, there- 
fore, was responsible for the situation in 
1917, and even those who would justify 
her conduct on the ground of military 
necessity “‘must recognize the result as a 
natural ‘and logical sequence.” They 
should see that responsibility rests with the 
German Government, and- not~with- the 
German people, ‘‘who were not consulted, 


war, revealed 
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Service 


When production is being 
speeded to the last notch— 
when men and machines are 
being overworked night and 
day—when equipment must 
necessarily go without cus- 
tomary attention— 


Then you need the Lincoln 
Motor—the motor that runs 
under water and stands the 
score of other tests which war 
emergencies impose. 


Write for Bulletin No. 101-S 
showing Lincoln Motors in 
Operation under trying con- 
ditions. 


Lincoln Motor driving press for making 
auto truck frames ~* 250% overload, § 
times per minute, 24 hours per day. 


Lincoln Motors driving fan in chemical 
rks. ted as standard in mths 
plant after severe comparative tests. 


Lincoln Motor driving shell boring 


machine. 


Lincoln Motor working 24 hours a day 
in meat packing plant under severe 
moisture conditions. 


This standard Lincoln Motor has 
operated under water for over 3 
years without damage to windings. 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia 
Syracuse Columbus Charlotte, N. C. 
Buffalo Detroit Toronto 
Boston Pittsburg Montreal 


Agencies in Other Principal Cities 
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SHE will never be happy until she has a 
home of her very own. Hardly a day 
passes that she does not think of 4er home, as 
she would have it. It is to be a place of com- 
fort, contentment and harmony; it is to be 
practical, convenient, beautiful. 


Nothing takes the place of this home of her own planning— 
nothing will be nearer or dearer to her heart, next to her 
loved ones. 


Build her that home! Build it of wood! Build it NOW! 
Build it of 


SOUTHERN PINE 


“The Wood of Service” 


Real homes are built of wood, for wood alone can impart that 
atmosphere that makes a house—a home. More homes are 
built of Southern Pine than any other wood. It is the 
world’s greatest building material because it is dependable 
and economical; because it has strength, beauty, durability. 


Build NOW, for perfectly manufactured, easily worked, 
easily finished Southern Pine has advanced far less in price 
than. other building materials. 


All Retail Lumber Dealers have, or can easily get, Southern 
Pine Association building helps. _Home-builders will find 
them most valuable. Your Lumber Dealer will give them 
to you without charge. 


Build her that Home of her Dreams. 
Build it of Wood. Build it NOW! 


Southern Pine Association 








either at the outbreak of the war, or at 
any time during the war.” The German 
Government declared war before calling 
in the Reichstag, and has carried it on- 
“with little regard to the national legis- 
lative body, which merely passes credits.” 
It never had a mandate from the German 
people, but simply imposed its authority 
on them. The idea of popular govern- 
ment—government under the consent of 
the governed—had become a part of the 
political spirit of the age, and the German 
Government in opposing itself to that 
spirit made herself ‘‘an enemy of mankind.” 
The war in 1917 was a struggle -forced 
upon the world to secure the triumph and 
the duration of democracy. . 

The Russian revolution, in extraordinary 
clearness, laid bare this political spirit. It 
came, moreover, at a time when Germany’s 
conduct of the war had shown how great a 
menace was involved in a government 
that conducted itself in opposition to that 
spirit. ‘This revolution was not only a 
revolt against an autocratic government 
in Russia that had ignposed war on its 
people, precisely as Germany had done, 
‘for the purpose of “carrying out plans 
of aggression at the éxpense of other 
nations,” but-it was a decisive stroke for 
the triumph of world-democracy, and so it 
‘‘revealed the existence of forces, lying 
deeper than the issues which brought on 
the war of 1914.” Entirely popular in 
character, the revolution had no concern 
with the issues of 1914 and naturally and 
consistently renounced all plans of annex- 
ation and aggression. It had no designs 
on Constantinople, nor was it concerned 
with “‘the formation of a great Pan-Slavie 
state as a menace to the tranquillity of the 
world ’’—a menace as great as were the am- 
bitions of the German Government for “‘a 
place in the sun.”’ Russia in 1917 was aim- 
ing at the preservation of her democracy, 
and her leaders realized that this democ- 
racy was not safe so long as an autocratic 
government was maintained in a neigh- 
boring state. With our entrance into the 
war a new and definite character was 
given to the war as a struggle for the 
preservation of democracy in the world, 
and President Wilson became the world’s 
spokesman. He made the program so 
clear that he who ran could read. He 
clarified the issue in such a manner as to 
make it evident—even to the people of 
Germany, had they been able to think 
about it—that our war against Germany 
was “actually a war for the German 
people, as much as for the preservation 
of American democracy.” Americans 
had no special concern with the issues of 
1914. They were solely concerned with 
‘securing the peace of the world through 
popular government,” by which war 
meant complete responsibility of a gov- 
ernment to its people through its elected 
representatives. 


MARK TWAIN AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 
Mark Twain’s Letters. Arranged with Com- 
ments by Albert Bigelow Paine. 2 vols. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4 net. Postage, 24 cents. 

In a recent review of these Mark Twain 
letters, some reference was made to Mr. 
Clemens’s attitude toward the Christian 
Science Church, and more especially toward 
Mrs. Eddy. ‘‘Chicanery’’ was the unfor- 
tunate word used by the reviewer to de- 
scribe practises which had drawn from 
Mark Twain his controversial articles 
against this Church. But, to quote Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine, in his biography of 
Mark Twain, “Clemens never had any 
quarrel with the theory of Christian 
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Here are twelve successful men 
preparin¢ for sfill greafer success 


—and how the lesson they have learned 


James Leffel & Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, make turbine 
engines—good turbine engines. 


Twelve men in this organization 
are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 
Most of them are past 
middle age. Includedin 
this group are the Pres- 
ident, Vice - President 
and General Manager, 
Treasurer, the Sales 
Manager, Superintend- 
ent, two department 
managers,. a salesman, 
two draftsmen and two 
foremen. 

The motive that 
prompted these men to 
enrol was the determi- 
nation to better themselves—to 
learnhowtodeveloptheir positions 
—to make themselves and their 
work just one hundred per cent 
worth while. 


To accomplish this, for these 
men in their maturity of years, 
there was only one open course, 
only one way. There was only 
one thing to do: 


To master the essentials of business— 
to acquire a first-hand and practical 
knowledge of how all business success 
is built—to absorb for application in their 
own day's work those business facts and 
basic fundamentals which underlie all 
business. 


These men are acquiring valua- 
ble mental capital 


These men have all progressed 
far along the business highway. 
But they realized the need for 
something greater than their own 
experience to carry them on. 


The bigger the man in business, 
the greater the natural_need to ab- 
sorb more business knowledge— 
the stronger the desire to have 
actual contact with other great 
business minds. : 

No business brain can be suc- 
cessfully nourished without usin 
as a feeder the best product 
other more successful brains. 





is directly applicable to You! 


The function of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute is to give you thru its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service the best thought and 
experience of hundreds of successful business 
men—to bring them to you in the most prac- 
tical, most interesting and easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 





This Course and Service gives you a 
thoro understanding of business fundamentals. 
Once mastered, they can be applied success- 
fully to any business. 


If you are an Executive in your own 
business or another's, to develop yourself 
and your job, you need the positive helpful- 
ness the Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
bring. 


If your eye 1s on the Executive desk ahead, 
‘ou need the business information this Course 
rnishes. You need it more now than ever 
because the need for better Executives is 
greater now than the business world has 
ever known. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns—the need is great 


Opportunities abound in every field. The 
demand for trained men is far and away in 
excess of the supply. The war is forcing 
thousands of businesses to readjust their Ex- 

"ecutive staff. Every man called for duty 
“over there” affects the status of some other 
one man here, 


The sooner you enrol, the sooner there is 
brought to you the business information that 
has been successfully applied by hundreds 
of our subscribers. 


Daily we are in receipt of stories of suc- 
cess won by men who have applied the 
principles the Course explains. 


These letters come to us from all sections. 
From the big cities, the villages, and even 
the remote and isolated mining camp— 
proof conclusive that environment is no bar 
to advancement. 


Wherever there is a man with the deter- 
mination to take the Course and apply the 
principles, there will be developed a clear- 
thinking, quick-acting, understanding busi- 


Business 
Addr 


ness quantity whose services are always in 
demand at the highest market value. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents. of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course and 
Service along with ambitious 

young men in their employ. 


Among the 65,000 subscrib- 
ers are such men as A, T. 
Hardin, Vice-President of the 
New York Central Lines; E. 
R. Behrend, President of the 
Hammermill Paper Company; 
N, A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Company; 
William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Company, and 
scores of others equally 
prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
108; in the General Electric Company, 300; 
and ‘so on down the list of the biggest con- 
cerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


_ Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist; and 
om French Johnson, Dean of the New 

ork University School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


A careful reading of the 112-page book, “Forging 
Ahead In Business,” will show you how you can de- 
velop yourself for bigger responsibilities the same as 
these twelve men in the Leffel Company are doing. 

Every man and woman with either a business or e 
career to guide to bigger, surer success should read 
this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
40 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” —Free 


Name. 





Print here 





Business 
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The Electric Power House 
Under the Hood of Your Car 


Press a button in your motor- 
car and an invisible force whirls 
your engine into life. 


Press another and instantly 
broad shafts of light pierce the 
darkness ahead enabling you to 
proceed in safety and comfort. 


From somewhere under the 
hood of your automobile has 
come a flow of light and power 
just as it does when you press the 
electric push-button in your home. 


That’s because in your car you 
have electrical equipment which 
on a smaller scale represents the ~ 
same principles and functions as 
does the Central Station power 
plant in your city. 


You have a generator — or 
dynamo—driven by the engine, 
creating electricity to light the 
lamps and charge the battery. 


You have a motor to start 
your engine—built on much the 
same principles as the motors in 
hundreds of factories that use 
Central Station power. 


And you have a complete 
system of wiring and control by 
which you start the motor, light 
the lamps, or advance or retard 
the sparking of your cylinders. 








Westinghouse automobile 
equipment for, starting, lighting 
and ignition is designed and con- 
structed by engineers who have 
specialized in such equipment 
for years. These specialists have 
at their command the Westing- 
house research laboratories and 
engineers who have had experi- 
ence with every kind of material 
used to build every kind of elec- 
tric motor, every kind of gen- 
erator, every kind of control 
apparatus. 
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STINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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STARTING, LIGHTING & IGNITION EQUIPMENT 
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Westinghouse Men for 
Westinghouse Service 


To Westinghouse,the task of 
providing adequate and expert 
service to take care of occa- 
sional adjustment or repair is 
hardly less important than 
building the equipment. 


That’s why Westinghouse Auto- 
mobile Service Stations are to be 
found all over the United States, 
each in charge of men who have 
been trained in the Westinghouse 
plant or by Westinghouse men and 
whose aim it is to see that every 
car-owner goes away satisfied. 


What better assurance could you 
have that the equipment on your 
car will faithfully perform its impor- 
tant functions—and that if anything 
does need adjustment or repair you 
can depend on service by men who 
know their business ? 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Automobile Equipment Department 


On the motor car (above) . . f 
Bn ty ae fm Shadyside Works Pittsburgh,’ Pa. 
(below) Westinghouse 
Equipment is a source of 


yop A SY Car Builders Who Install 
Westinghouse Equipment 
Motor Cars 


Anderson Lexington 
Case Locomobile 
ChalmersSix-Thirty Marion-Handley 
Crawford McFarlan Six 
Cunningham Metz 
Daniels Mercer 
Dort , Murray 
Dorris ° National Highway Six 
Drummond: Pennsy 
F.I.A. T. Pierce-Arrow 
Glide Light Six Shadburn 
Gray-Dort Singer 
HAL Twelve Standard 
Hupmobile Stewart Six 
Kline Kar 
Motor Trucks 
Durable } Pull-More 
Garford Republic* 
Gersix Riker* 
Gramm-Bernstein Service* 
Pierce-Arrow*, Stegeman 
Funeral Cars 
Cunningham Michigan 
Rock Falls 
Fire Apparatus 
American LaFrance Seagrave 
Maxim Waterous 
Mine Locomotives 


Milwaukee-Gasoline Locomotives 
Pittsburgh Model Engine 


*Optional. 


Westinghouse 


STARTING, LIGHTING & IGNITION EQUIPMENT 
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An Epoch-Making Factory 


The first factory ever built, embodying a practical 
method of lighting and ventilating a virtually 
unlimited floor space by purely natural means. 


Its product is the Delco Light for country homes. For the 
skill and rapidity required of the workers abundant fresh air 
and light are necessary. 


It will be, eventually, six times its present size, or 870 by 
2000 feet, all under one continuous 40-acre roof. Yet there will 
not be a dim or stuffy corner in the building. 


Air and light enter, and air is discharged, through openings 
in the roof itself. The inverted roof slopes, leading directly to 
the outlets, insure complete scavenging of stale air and prevent 
cross winds from blowing through. 


Both outlets and inlets are protected by weatherproof con- 
tinuous sash, controlled in unbroken lines of 400 and 600 feet by 
electric motor-driven operating device. Being of equal area, they 
ensure uniform air renewal throughout the entire floor. The 
lighting effect is shown by the interior photograph. 


This ‘remarkable building is described, with a number of 
others having better than usual lighting and ventilation, in a 
booklet, “‘Air, Light and Efficiency.”” Free on request. 

DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 
Allegheny Ave. & Witte St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of equipment for daylighting and natural ventilation 


Reeieaea mare cacarat fe: wide, 1000 ft Long, Root 

tects. it section t. wide, t. long. Roo 

is a series of Pond Trusses, with Pond A-frame iniets between. Let us help solve your lighting 
Pond Continuous Sash, top hung and overlapping storm panels and ventilating problem s 


at the ends, used in all roof inlets and outlets, with Pond Operat- 
ing Device, Motor Driven. Lupten Factory Sash in side walls. 






























































Seience or mental healing, or with any of 
the. empiric practises. He acknowledged 
good in all of them, and he weleomed most 
of them in preference to materia medica.” 
Furthermore, he realized the obligation, so 
Mr. Paine stated, to the founder of the 
faith, ‘“‘in that she had organized a healing 
element ignorantly and indifferently em- 
ployed hitherto.” 

It does not seem as tho Mr. Clemens 
ever lost his sense of humor during the 
time the controversies -lasted, and all the 
while he was attacked on every side. Tho 
he was given to punning upon Mrs. Eddy’s 
name in a complaint that she was suffering 
from “‘self-edification,’’ he was on friendly 
terms with Mr. William D. McCrackan, 
one of the chief advocates of this Church 
and its work. To quote his own words re- 
garding Mrs. Eddy, he said: . “Closely 
examined, painstakingly studied, she is 
easily the most interesting person on the 
planet, and in several ways as easily the 
most extraordinary woman that was ever 
born upon it.”” While it would be wrong 
to say that Mark Twain was not critical 
of the Church and its head, one of the last 
things he wrote about them was contained 
in a letter, dated from ‘‘Stormfield,”’ 
August 7, 1909, in. which he said: ‘‘My 
view of the matter has not changed. To 
wit, that Christian Science is valuable; 
that it has just the same value now that 
it had.” 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Mills, Enos A. Your National Parks. With 
Detailed Information for Tourists, by Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier. And with Lllustrations and Maps. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1917. $2.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Do you love the West—the real West— 
the Far West? The West of mountains, 
meadows, and moraines; of rivers, ridges, 
and rocks; of cafions, cataracts, craters, 
and caldrons; of peaks, passes, parks, and 
plateaus; of valleys and volcanoes; of 
gorges, glaciers, and geysers; of forests 
and flowers; of lakes, legends, and lava- 
beds; of deserts, divides, and desolations? 
Then perhaps you had better not read this 
volume. For to read it may excite in 
you a hunger that can not be quickly fed 
—a longing, which this reviewer feels at 
this moment, to cross the plains and seek 
the parks of which these pages tell. The 
parks. number: seventeen; and, according 
to Mr. Mills, ‘‘new ones will early be made, 
and there are at least twenty other scenic 
regions which should at once be added. 
No nation has ever fallen for having too 
much scenery,” he urges. ‘‘Seenery is, 
indeed,”’ he says, ‘‘one of our most valu- 
able resources.” 

Mr. Mills is an ardent lover: of the 
seenic. He has hunted and found it in all 
these parks of which he tells, beginning 
with the Yellowstone, oldest of them all by 
Act of Congress and perhaps geologically. 
He has studied, con amore, the geysers, the 
Big. Trees, the glaciers, and other manifes- 
tations of power and beauty in nature; 
and some of his descriptions are eloquent. 
Take, for instance, this paragraph from 
the chapter entitled ‘‘In All Weathers”’: 


‘‘By moonlight the mouritainous Nationa! 
Parks are enchanted lands. There are a 
gentleness, a serenity, and a softness that 
are never known in daylight. Many a time 
I -have explored all night long. The trail 
is strangely romantic when across it fall 
the moon-toned etchings of the pines. The 
waterfalls, crags, mountain-tops, forest 
glades, and Alpine lakes have marvelous 
combinations of light and shade, and they 
stir the senses like music. I wish that every 
one might see in the moonlight the Giant 
Forest’ in the Sequoia National Park, or 
timber-line in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park. By moonlight the Big Trees will 
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How The Nation Uses 








Cornell-Wood-Board 





For Alteration, Repairing and New Construction 
MA ELICM@slinntcmaecbasteCite 
Neh i Sa cere yp eS ae 


Garage Made Modern by use of 
Cornell- Wood-Board 


In Your Own Home 


Use 
Cornell-Wood- 
Board to 


Construct an attic room. 


Build a basement billiard 
room. 

Modernize walls and ceil- 
ings of every room. 


Make sleeping porches 
more comfortable. 


Form backing for shelves. 


ILLIONS of square feet for the interior 
finish and decoration of city and country 
homes all over the land! And millions more for 
army cantonments, stores, offices, warehouses, 
garages, farm buildings, hotels, churches, school 
houses; for window displays, bulletin boards, 
exhibition booths; for interior walls, ceilings and 
partitions of all kinds. 
Such are a few of the hundreds of varied re- 
quirements for which Cornell-Wood-Board is 
sgn pee every year. 


Economies Are Numerous 


The cost of Cornell-Wood-Board is but one of its econ- 
cmies. Because it is so easily and quickly applied, without 


waste of time or materials; without the necessity of employing = | 


expensive skilled labor; home builders and owners everywhere, 
contractors, architects, office building managers and countless 
others admit big savings and most satisfaction as a result of 
using Cornell-Wood-Board. 

Production on an extensive scale in the country’s largest 
exclusive wallboard plant, permits economies in manufacture 
that assure the purchaser a product of unchanging high-quality 
standard. By the use of highly-developed natural water power, 
as much as 278,000 tons of coal are annually conserved. 


Cornéll-Wood-Roard 


———— 
is a pure wood-fibre wallboard, superior to other interior finishing 
material. It is heavily sized throughout. Each fibre is subjected 
to a distinctive Cornell treatment that insures its remarkable 
resistance to fire and moisture. 

Tough and durable, Cornell-Wood-Board takes paint or 
kalsomine perfect!y. It comes in panels of standard even- 
foot lengths and in two widths, 32 inches and 48 inches. 
The panels are all 3-16-inch thick. 

Whenever you need the most reliable and economical 
material for any of its many uses, specify Cornell-Wood- 
Board. Your local dealer in building materials can supply 
you. Get in touch with him. 

To learn more about the exceptional merits of Cornell- 
Wood-Board and how you can‘use it to save money and in- 
crease the attractivenessof your property, write for our Book- 
let, “Building Better,’’ mentioning the name of your dealer. 


CORNELL wooD PRODUCTS CO. 


E, President 
Dept. 12 173. 178 W. "ea Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








Cornell. Wood-Board used in 
Army Cantonment 


) An Efficient Aid 
in the Industries 


Representative mining, 
milling, steel and other 
industrial corporations 
have learned that COR- 
NELL-WOOD-BOARD 
is wonderfully well suited 
for finishing employes’ 
homes, quickly and eco- 
nomically. On applica- 


tion, we will furnish in- || 
teresting data cn that 


subject and furnish prac- 
tical designs and plans. 
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: five Times lested -and Proved! | 


The smoothness in action and remarkable durability of the BUDA 
ENGINE are the results of the finest manufacture. They are safe- 
guarded by tests which, we believe, are of unequaled severity. 

1st, each engine is run by outside power until smooth. 2nd, it is 
run by its own power until smooth. 3rd, it is taken apart, examined 
and carefully adjusted. 4th, it is run under its own power. Sth, 
when it runs with perfection, its power output is measured by the 
electric dynamometer. 

The engines which survive all these tests are real BUDA ENGINES 
for trucks, farm tractors, or high duty stationary work. 


Made by The BUDA COMPANY, Harvey (Chicago Suburb), Ill. 


THE BUDA ENGINE 
“HIGH CLASS” 








English Connectives Explained THE ESSENTIALS Pisinate talks by 
Alfred Ayres on the practical problems of effective public 
g- wey a deckle edges, frontis- 


The correct use of all P: 
Pronouns and Adverbs, at pace descnibed piece. 75 cents; by mail, 





and illustrated in Connectives o7 Enclish's sd James C. 
-50; mail, $ Funk & Wagnalls Compan 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - + - - New York ! 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. OF ‘ELOCUTION 





An unsightly basement window, A MAJESTIC Coal Chute can be 

damaged by the careless coal man, not installed easily in place of any bas-- 

’ eS ment window or built into new founda- 

only spoils the looks of your building, tions, It will outlast the building and 
but depreciates its property value. increase its value at least $100. 


MAJESTIC Coal Chute 


light to the basement. MAJESTIC 
Coal Chutes are sold by nearly all Build- 
ing Supply and Hardware Dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you—write 
for catalog and prices. 


locks automatically and protects the 
side of the building from coal smudge 
and marring. It is absolutely burglar 
proof. The glass door can only be un- 
locked from the inside and gives ample 


The Majestic Company, 805 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 








stir you with the greatest elemental elo- 
quence. Those who go up into the sky on 
mountains in the moonlight will have the 
greatest raptures and make the highest 
resolves.” 


You can not wonder, after you read 
his pages and scan the photo-pictures with 
which they are illustrated, that Mr. Mills 
asks: ‘‘Why not each year send thou- 
sands of school-children through the Na- 
tional Parks?” For ‘‘Mother Nature,” 
he says, ‘‘is the teacher of teachers, these 
parks the greatest of schools and play- 
grounds.’”’ He would have more of them; 
and he tells of more that should be had 
in this country, and of several more that 
already are, across our Canadian border. 
The last hundred pages of his book are 
devoted to an appendix which locates the 
Parks already National, and the nineteen 
national ‘‘monuments,”’ and gives a bibli- 
ography of them, and a guide to each. 

And thinking it all over again, as we 
lay the volume down, we take back the 
doubt. If you love the West, you should 
read this tribute, whatever be your hunger 
to see that region once more. The book 
will do you good, even tho you must be 
hereafter a stay-at-home. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN AMERICA 


Lee, James Melvin. ‘History of American 
Journalism. With illustrations. Pp. 462, Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. ($3.50 
net. Postage, 16 cents. 


As Director of the Department of 
Journalism in the University of New York, 
it has been Mr. Lee’s task to inform him- 
self thoroughly concerning all periods and 
phases of journalism in America. He has 
performed this task con amore, as his 
comprehensive work attests. He has la- 
bored with a strong belief in the freedom 
of the press, as well as a warm admiration 
for its advocates. He makes it clear, how- 
ever, that this freedom was not early and 
freely accorded, but had to be contended 
for; and on one of his early pages, after 
stating facts of record about the first news- 
papers published in New England, and giv- 
ing the experience of James Franklin in 
maintaining The New England Courant, 
he says: 

“The fact not to be lost sight of is that 
every such conflict with the civil author- 
ities brought the freedom of the press a 
little nearer its realization. Another fact, 
almost equally as important, was that 
liberty of the press not only in England, 
but also in America, has been intimately 
associated with liberty of religious worship, 
and that freedom in both was simultaneous 
in New England.” 

That such freedom of the press was 
often abused is apparent from numerous 
examples herein cited (rather incidentally), 
but better this abuse than restriction, ap- 
pears to be Mr. Lee’s conclusion, which 
precedes an opinion of ex-President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, to the same effect. 
“The assertion has been made by pub- 
licists,” Mr. Lee tells us, ‘‘that if the 
European countries had had newspapers 
like those found in America there would 
never have been the Great War of the 
World. Be that as it may, there can be no 
question that the permanence of the 
American Republic is linked by inseparable 
bonds to the independence of the press.” 

But this volume is far more a history 
of the press than a plea for its liberty. 
In his closing chapter, on “Journalism of 
To-Day,” its author declares freely his 
own view of matters, but ‘‘in all other 
chapters,” he says, “‘a sincere attempt 
has been made to keep strictly to facts 
and to documents quoted.” In his opinion 
“the ethics of journalism of to-day are 
higher than those of any other profession.” 
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Cleveland Museum of Art 


French & Hubbard, Mechanical Engineers, Boston 


What has this Art Museum 
Got to do with YOUR new Factory Building ? 





Hubbell & Benes, Architects, Cleveland 


The architect’s designs for the Cleveland Museum of Art presented 
many absolutely new problems for the builders. 


The lighting scheme alone was unique—one of the most elaborately 
developed illumination systems in existence. 





The heating and ventilating system had 
to insure constant temperature and con- 
stant humidity every day in the year, 
under all weather conditions. 

The art features of the building itself 
demanded the utmost care for their in- 
terpretation into marble, tile, brick and 
other materials. 

Many problems of precision had to be 
satisfactorily handled, and the completed 
building is an exhibit, not only of marvel- 
ous designing and architectural skill, but 
of the taste, the capacity, the resources 
and the experiences of the builders. 

This is one of the recent notable build- 
ings erected by The Crowell-Lundoff-Little 
Company, and its significance to prospec- 


tive investors in new industrial structures 
rests upon these facts. 

Command of Materials: From timber 
to tile; from stone to steel; from bricks to 
boilers, we are able to insure the delivery 
of the necessary materials with the mini- 
mum delay; in most cases we have immedi- 
ate command of staple building materials. 

Range of Service: We build Banks, 
Offices, Warehouses, Stores, Factories, and 
all classes of structures in which large re- 
quirements are made of the contractors. 

Experience: We have been handling 
large building operations for more than 
twelve years, and have specialized on fire- 
proof construction — steel or reinforced 
concrete. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION: We have eleven styles of 
ECONOMY FACTORY BUILDINGS fully designed 
and ready to build. These structures have a range 
| that makes it possible for you to select—at once—a 





building that will meet your manufacturing require- 
ments and that can be erected without the de‘ays 
incidental to making plans and gathering special 
materials. 


Engineering Services: If’ you have plans ready we can 

M work from them, or modify them; if you need plans we 
can make them; if quick action is essential we can add to 

speed the accuracy of control and the benefits of recom- 

? mendations that a completely equipped organization can give. 





1953 East 57th Street 











Economy F actory Buildings 





Jordan Motor Car Co., Cleveland, O. 
Burchard-Robert-Wales Co., Engineers, Cleveland, O. 


Buildings. 
of floor space. 








This is the Premier type of our Economy Factory 
It gives the manufacturer 30,000 square feet 


The Crowell~Lundoff-~Little Co. 


General Building Construction; Industrial, Monumental, Educational and Commercial 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Think of it! 
clouds of dust. 
















TMNT 


well or at all. 


Any vacuum sweeper is primarily a 
suction-cleaning device. Its brush is an 
auxiliary to this function. Use a Bissell’s 
Vacuum Sweeper for your ‘thorough sweep- 
ing,”” remembering that it is not the dust 
you kick up to-settle again but what is 
confined in thé bag that counts. .-Bissell’s 
develop stronger and more positive suction 
than the average electric, are easy-running, 
have an exclusive, easy-emptying arrange- 
ment, best bristle brush, and are superla- 
tively well made in every detail. 


style and locality, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Replace Broom-Sweeping 
With These Easy-Running 
Thorough-Working Sweepers 


Your sweeping all-done in one-half the time. 
No tired back. No aching arms. 


No expensive corn brooms—now costing a dollar or more and lasting : 
but a little while—except for kitchen and porch. : 


And, best of all, these two Bissells keep carpets clean and bright all 
the time—no chance for accumulation of disease-breeding dust. 


BISSELL’S | 


Each does its’ own special work—work which the other cannot do as = 
The use of the two meets every sweeping requirement. E 


The Carpet Sweeper, with its full-sized, 


wide brush, light weight 


primarily a sweeping device, and cannot 
be displaced by amy vacuum sweeper for 
everyday use. There are several grades 
Be sure you get a 
No other sweeper 


of Bissell’s Sweepers. 
“Cyco" Ball-Bearing. 
has or can have them. 


“Cyco” Ball Bearings not only mean easy 
insure constant sweeping 
efficiency arid self-adjustment to all grades 
All C. B. B. patterns have finest 
and real No-Mar rubber 


running but 


of carpet. 
bristle brush 
Corner Cushions. 


“Cyco"’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers in patterns from $3.25 
to $6.25; Vacuum Sweepers $6.00 to $12.50—depending upon 
At dealers everywhere. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


Booklet on request. 


Made in Canada, too 








No = | 


and handiness, is 


They're patented. 
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Save—To Help Your 
Country and ‘Y ourself 


It is as essential right now for the people of the United 
States to build up capital as it is to mobilize our military 
and industrial resources. Government loans will come thick 
and fast and the American public should be prepared to 
take them-up as a patriotic service. 

While performing this public duty, you will also be doing 
something that will redound greatly to your own benefit— 
thus combining patriotism with profit in a very legitimate 
way by accumulating funds which you can lend to the 
Government at interest. 

But, you ask, how is anyone going to save while & cost of 
living isso high ? It can be done because it is being done. 
If you would Tearn how to save successfully in these times 
secure a copy of 


The Book of Thrift 


By T. D. MacGregor 


This big new book is helping thousands to find themselves 


financially. It will help YOU It does not contain the 
ideas of one man alone but is a composite of the experi- 
ences of hundreds of men and women who have succeeded 
by their own efforts. It is at once an inspiration, and a 
practical help to every saver and invester, a safe and sure 
guide book of the road to financial independence. It teaches 
a lesson very valuable at any time, but indispensable now 
as we face a future of unknown possibilities. Waste is un- 
pardonable to-day. Read “The Book of Thrift’ and leati 
how to avoid it and save as a patriotic duty and a personal 
Privilege. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





TOLSTOY’S ESSAYS 
taining new. translations 
cloth, 372 pages, $1.00, 
Pubs., New York. 


AND LETTERS. Con- 
by Ayvitmer Maupe. 12mo, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 





KY iivoa 
SAur- on 


ASSES 


Economical, besides 


being comfortable 


and 


protect the glasses from break- 
age and save extra lenses. 

Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 


cians and oculists, 


the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. | 


258 Andrew Street 
Established 1864 


<—e Trademark 





& SPECTACLES 
Economy 


+ Style 


stylish, for they 


or write us. Look for 


Rochester, N, Y. 









OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


oF ne Grenville. Fifteen Thousand ewe 
A Practical Hand-book of Pertinent ._Ex- 
ions, Striking- Similes, Literary, C ; 
preston, St and Oratorical Terms, for the Em- 
bellishment of Speech and Literature, and the Improve- 
ment of the beng ag XG of ‘Lhose Fersons Who Read, 
Write and Speak En_lish. With an Introduction by 
FrRaNK H. VizeTe.Ly, Litt.D., LL.D. Pp. 453. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.60 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

‘In his Introduction to this remarkable 
collection Dr. Vizetelly says that “‘two 
centuries ago phrase-books were esteemed 
as supplements to the dictionaries, and 
have not by any manner of means lost 
their value.’”’ To study even briefly any 
one of the eleven classifications given 
here will convince the careful “student of 
words that this book has great: helpful- 
ness for whoever is willing to use it ac- 
cording to Mr. Kleiser’s plan. For the pur- 


‘pose of acquiring a more extended vocabu- 


lary, increased facility of speech, and 
larger influence with the pen, it is pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Chatfield-Taylor, H. C. Chicago. With Draw- 
ings by Lester G. Hornby. Pp. 129. Boston and 
New York: Houghton iff_in Company. $8 net. 
Postage, 16 cents. 

Residents of Chicago will feel a special 
interest in, and may: well be proud of, this 
sumptuous volume, which also must be 
read with satisfaction by any American. 
Its text by Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, and its 
illustrations by Mr. Hornby, have a 
delightful affinity, and they form together 
a tribute as praiseworthy as Chicago 
itself—as gratifying as it is deserved. 

Bing, Phil C. The Country Weekly. A Manual 
for the Rural Journalist and for Students of the Country 
Field. Pp. 347. New York and London: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

As assistant professor of journalism in 
the University of Minnesota, Mr. Bing 
has given careful study to the field and 
the service treated of herein. For the 
country editor that is or is to be his pages 
brim with. helpful suggestion and advice. 
Every person, indeed, who writes for the 
country paper, may find profit in them; 
but the man who would follow the pro- 
fession of country journalism, and suc- 
ceed in it, should somehow acquire much 
of the information this volume affords. 

Severn, Elizabeth. The Psychology of Be- 
havior. A Practical Study of Human Personality and 
Conduct, with Special Reference to Methods of De- 
velopment. Pp. 349. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Its publishers tell us that this book is 
‘a, systematized, practical psychology for 
actual use in daily life.” The author 
herself, vouched for as ‘‘one of the most 
successful practitioners of psychotherapy 
and mental science,’ asserts in her 
opening chapter, on ‘““Some New Aspects 
of Mind,” that ‘“‘our- whole progress and 
experience, whether we know it or not, is, 
should be, an endeavor to obtain more 
knowledge of the laws governing our ex- 
istence and expression, thereby enabling 
us to be masters rather than mere pawns 
in the scheme of things.”” While we -may 
not deny this, shall we as freely admit 
the correctness of a statement in the last 
chapter, that ‘‘every human being has the 
inalienable right to do with his life as he 
pleases’’? Does more knowledge of Self— 
this last chapter’s topic—acquired through 
the author’s treatment of Intellect, Im- 
agination, Memory, Will, Emotion, and 
Sex, in the chapters. between her book’s 
opening and closing pages, give a wider 
latitude to life than has been given to it 
by God and Government?’ -Or are we 
to understand that full knowledge of these 
attributes of life. will make a°’man (and 
also, of course, a woman) “‘please” to 
do. only What the high gift of life should 
require to be done? 














Build with 
Red Cedar 
Shingles 

in the 
Springtime 
of Life 


INSPECTED 
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and you'!! 
have your 
Investment 
50 years 
hence. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


You want a home, endur- 
ing, substantial, economical 
in first cost and up-keep—one 


that is peyote: beauti- 
ful. All these attractive features are 
contained in the Colonial or Bunga- 
low type built with nature’s imper- 
ishable covering, RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES. Old fashioned cut 
nails, zinc-coated or copper nails dre 
essential, 


Specify Aite-Grade inspected 
shingles—your architect and 
building contractor will be 
glad to—because the Inspec- 


tion Bureau of fifty associated 


mills guarantees under the 


inspection mark Rite-Grade 
(see illustration above) uniform size, 
thickness, grain, grade, and selection. 


PLAN BOOKS y Distinctive Homes, Bungalows, Farm Buildings sent free on request. Weite 





West CoAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 428 HENRY BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Off the handle 


Dont let heavy cigars make 
you nervous and irritable~ 


switch to 


Girard Cigar, 


It never gets on 
your nerves 


We leave it to your own good judgment 
—why keep on smoking heavy cigars when 
Girards will bring you as much or more 
satisfaction without danger to your health 
or efficiency ? 

The Girard is a real Havana smoke—with 
all the pungent aroma, the keen flavor, the 
delicate bouquet that spell enjoyment. But 
with never a trace of the oily heaviness 
that makes some cigars a constant menace 
to your well-being. 

That is why the Girard is the most famous cigar 
in America, smoked regularly by thousands of business 
and professional men from coast to coast. 

10c and up Less by the box 

Any cigar dealer in America can sell you Girards. 
If he hasn't them in stock he can get them for you 
from us. Start today and give Girards a two weeks’ 
trial. You'll feel like a new man and you'll get more 
fun out of smoking. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





SIR JOHN FOSTER FRASER SEES END . 


OF WAR THIS YEAR 


PEAKING with an authority growing 

out of his knowledge of all the battle- 
fronts of Europe, Sir John Foster Fraser 
predicts the end of the war before the close 
of the present.year. He is convinced that 
Germany is about to launch a “peace 
offensive’’ with the full strength of her 
military force in the hope of bringing her 
opponents to such a state of war-weariness 
that a peace equivalent to a draw may 
be reached. Sir John’s powers of observa- 
tion have been sharpened by his varied 
experiences as traveler, journalist, and 
lecturer. He has ridden a bicycle 19,000 
miles through seventeen countries, and 
was knighted for his services as chairman 
of the British War-Lectures Committee, 
whose purpose it is to inform those at 
home of the progress of the war at first 
hand. He is no stranger in the United 
States, having married an American girl 
in Seattle, Washington, and he is scheduled 
to make a lecture tour of this country, 
when he will tell of the situation on the 
various fronts. In an interview printed in 
the New York Evening Sun Sir John said: 


“Tt is certain now that the Germans do 
not expect to win. They are playing so 
that they do not lose. The German rulers 
want to save their own face and be able 
to say to their children of the present 
generation as they say of their Jutland 
defeat, ‘We won!’ 

“There is a seething movement in Ger- 
many which will not result in revolution, 
but it will make the Hohenzollerns let 
democracy come. The movement has 
such foree that the Hohenzollerns will have 
to let the Reichstag be converted from a 
debating society into a body representing 
the people, with power and authority. 
Then the Allied democracies and the 
German democracy will discuss the terms 
on which they will live in peace. 

“‘T think the war will end this year. 
It has to or the Central Powers will 
not be able to dominate the trouble that 
is stirring among the industrial and pro- 
ducing classes. On the other hand, Great 
Britain has the utmost confidence in what 
America says she will be able to do this 
summer. Germany is far from anxious 
to fight the United States, not because of 
the American land forces and sea-power so 
much as for fear of the bitterness that 
would arise to handicap Germany in the 
coming commercial struggle. There is a 
great fear among the German commercial 
classes that if the war is prolonged with 
America in it the result will be very in- 
jurious to future commercial relations. 

“Let the Germans prepare and make 
their offensive this spring, as ‘they surely 
will. They can not break through. We 
have the artillery, the men, and munitions. 
On the offensive the Germans must lose 
five men to our one. We are ready for 
the counter-attack when they [have spent 
their foree. We can expect that the Hind- 
denburg tactics of massing against one 
point will be followed. We're ready. 
Not until spring or summer can England 
say she has reached the top of her man 
power. Germany has been past hers 
since 1916. She has called all of her 
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The Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 





Consult yourArchitect & 





your Eisotrical Contractor 


Then are realized the com- 


forts and conveniences which were planned before the house was built. 


A HOUSE is just a house—until it becomes a home. 


No owner could be expected to visualize all the things which make for 


comfort and convenience—particularly electrical equipment. 


Hence the architect 


and electrical contractor—the architect to plan—the electrical contractor to install 
—the many appliances that make electricity useful for more than lighting. 


The Architect’s Services 
Architecture is a profession —for hundreds of 
years architects have carefully studied the prac- 
tical combination of art and comfort in building 
construction. 


You need the architect—because an architect 
will not only produce a building which you will 
be proud to own, but also because he has the 
technical knowledge to plan for everything that 
will make living easier. 

It pays to engage an architect to plan for every 
kind of building. 


For more than 30 years, 
practically from the 
beginning of the elec- 
trical industry— 


Habirshaw Wire 
Manufactured by 


INCORPORATED 


10 East 43rd St., New York ‘onal f 
‘ p | 











HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 






The Electrical Contractor’s Services 
No matter how well an architect plans for 
electricity he must depend upon a competent 
electrical contractor for installation. 


The electrical contractor in conjunction with 
the architect can give you complete elecirical 
service. There is no other way to get such 
service—service that will satisfy as long as the 
building lasts. 

When you have any kind of electrical work to 
be done, give it to a competent contractor. 


has been accepted as 
a standard o PP uality 
all over the world. 


Habirshaw Code Wire 
Distributed by the 
Western Electric Company 


Seremposavas 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Better LightM eans More 
Sales and Better Work 


There’s little hope today for the store with gloomy corners, sharp 
shadows and annoying glare caused by an antiquated lighting system. 
Fortunately, such a store may be modernized with Reflectolytes to 
a well lighted establishment that draws crowds and sells goods. 


A “Reflectolyted” store has clear, even, soft, white light every- 
where. Merchandise is displayed to best advantage. No time is 
lost in matching colors and material because the Reflectolyte shdws 
up goods in its true colors, right on the counter. Employes, too, 
are immeasurably benefited by the glareless, shadowless “‘artificial 
daylight” produced by the Reflectolyte. Eyestrain is eliminated 
and better work results. This is equally true in offices, factories, 
school rooms. 


The Reflectolyte supplies superb lighting in churches, audi- 
toriums, hotels, clubs, etc. Superior reflecting and diffusive power 


results from 
Oppositely Inclined Reflecting Surfaces 


a patented Reflectolyte feature. The correct relation of reflector 
to bowl and lamp accounts for absence of shadows, and makes 
efficiency independent of height, shape or color of ceiling. 


Standard type reflectors are of heavy, pressed steel with white, 
depolished porcelain enamel fused on. Will not crack or peel. 
Should long outlive our guarantee of twenty-five years’ satisfactory 
service. Rims are brass or compo, plain and ornamental. Diffusing 
bowl is of blown white glass, durable, graceful, easily cleaned. 
“JUNIOR” REFLECTOLYTE has reflector of white opal glass, toughened by 
annealing to limit of endurance. An admirable unit for offices, class rooms, 
libraries, reading rooms, etc. 

CEILING-BRIGHT REFLECTOLYTE is a modified standard type. “Soft light 
above; full light below”—our latest step in the direction of creating indoor daylight. 
Styles for any decorative scheme. Types for all lighting needs. Special Reflectolyte 
literature on request. 


THE REFLECTOLYTE COMPANY, 914 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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16-year-old boys into the armies. We 
have called yo boys.”’ 

Reprisals for German air-raids may be 
expected in the spring on an extensive 
seale, declares Sir John, who. describes 
the enormous new aircraft built. by En- 
gland, which will carry 15,000 tons and a 
crew of five. It can make 90 to 100 miles 
an. hour with sufficient fuel for a flight of 
eight hours—time enough to raid Berlin. 
The Navy, too, is prepared to do its part 
when the big offensive comes, and it is 
firmly fixt in the minds of the sea-fighters 
that they are to meet the German Fleet in a 
great conclusive contest. 


“There has been much criticism that 
the British Navy does not take the of- 
fensive, but such criticism can. only come 
from those unfamiliar with conditions. 
It is to be remembered that the German 
sea-front is very small, while we have to 
protect the whole British Isles, which are 
about 1,000 miles around. The German 
sea-front is magnificently guarded with 
mines. It is impossible to fight over a 
bed of mines. It is clear the British Navy 
can not go in after the Germans if they 
persist in their present tactics. This is not- 
saying what might be attempted by air. 

“Adverse criticism of the Navy is due 
to the fact that the British Navy never 
reports any good of itself. Regular suc- 
cesses and achievements pass without com- 
ment, but every misfortune is reported. 
In the six months up to the end of October 
the Navy had convoyed 4,500 ships from 
Seandinavia to England without losing a 
single boat. Between October and Jan- 
uary 1 several boats were ‘lost in two 
convoys. This was reported, and as the 
publie knew only of the ships lost the crit- 
icism was as stringent as tho those were the 
only ships the Navy had convoyed across. 

“From my visit to the Grand Fleet I am 
aware how sick the British sailor is of 
cruising the North Sea and how heartily 
glad he would be if the Germans came out. 
The Navy is ready. A partoof the fleet is 
ready tofrespond to that signal, “the Ger- 
mans are coming out,” in one hour; other 
ships are ready to go within two, three, and 
four hours after notice. Such preparation 


_ is required by the regulations, but it is a 


fact that every one of these ships is ready 
to go out in half the time required by the 
regulations, so that every British ship to 
participate in the action will be away from 
its post within two hours from the time that 
message comes. 

“T should not forget to say that some 
little time ago I was aboard the Warspite, 
which the Germans claim they sank in the 
Jutland fight. They did give her a hard 
time and got to her with shells, but she is 
now in active condition.” 


The commander of one of the German 
ships sunk in the Jutland battle was some- 
what in doubt as to whether he had 


of the British destroyer that sent his ship 
to the bottom. Sir John thus interest- 
ingly describes the incident: 

“Curious — those seamen are. I was 
aboard a British destroyer leader that 
got up so far under the guns of one of. the 
hig German ships in the Jutland fight that 
the guns couldn’t be lowered to reach her. 
The same destroyer sank a German ship 


and picked up the commander from the | 


Says Sir John: 





handled his vessel properly, and discust | address a big rally. 


the matter quite amicably with the captain | 
| what embarrassed at 





water, The German captain was given a 
bath and clothes, and he dined with the 
the British captain. I asked the British 
captain what he and the German talked 
about during dinner. Strategy, and nofh- 
ing but strategy. They discust the points 
of the battle just as tho it was a game, one 
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of them having lost the mateh. The | 


German wanted to know if he had managed 


his ship right at every point; if when the | 


British ship had changed her tactics he 
should not have met her in a way different 
from the way he chose. I gathered that 
the German was satisfied to be assured 
that he had managed his ship right at 
every point, and that it was inevitable he 
should have lost.” 


NEWTON D. BAKER, WAR-SECRETARY, 
A MAN OF PEACE 

HE troubles of Newton D. Baker 

began twenty-four hours after. he 
entered the Cabitiet of President Wilson 
as Secretary of War, or, to be more specific, 
on the day the amiable Pancho Villa 
romped into Columbus, New Mexico, and 
proceeded to shoot up things. There has 
‘been “‘something doing” for Cleveland’s 
former ‘‘foremost private citizen’’ ever 
since. And he is normally a man of peace. 
In fact, his father intended that he should 
be a physician, and he obtained a diploma 
from Johns Hopkins. Instead of practising 
this profession, however, he turned to the 
law, studying at Washington and Lee. He 
began to practise in his native town, Martins- 
burg, W. Va., and a writer in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger says of his later career: 

It is not related whether or not he was 
“eminently successful,” but Baker was 
next heard of on a trip abroad. He made 
himself heard especially by Martin A. 
Foran, of Cleveland, on the trip home. 
An argument over Ireland and the Irish 
was the cause, and the young West- 
Virginian so imprest the Cleveland lawyer 
that before the ship sighted Sandy Hook 
the two were friends. A little later Baker 
received an invitation to become Foran’s 
partner in the law business. He accepted. 

He went to Cleveland about the begin- 
ning of 1899 and became a member of the 
law firm of Foran, MeTighe & Baker. 
The reputation of the firm reposed on the 
skill of its members as anticorporation 
lawyers, but Baker was not long in winning 
the admiration of the legal servants of the 
big commercial interests while retaining 
the esteem of his associates. 

Tom Johnson, who had left Kentucky 
for Ohio opportunities, loomed on the 
political horizon about that time, and in 
1901 became Cleveland’s Mayor and the 
best press-agent the town ever had. 

Out in Cleveland they tell a story to 
the effect that Baker was a political acci- 
dent. It is related that during the John- 
son campaign Foran was scheduled to 
He was unable to go 
and sent his junior partner. 

The chairman of the meeting, some- 
being required to 
present a man so small of stature and so 
insignificant in political height as a sub- 
stitute for Foran, excused himself by 
saying that Foran had sent his “boy” 
to represent him. 

“Come on, boy, tell what you know,” 
the chairman is charged with having said 
in a curt tone. 

“Foran’s boy” did tell them. He 
jumped into the political lime-light; but 
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Secure Advancement 


There is a double reson why 
ou should use MultiKopy Carbon 
per. 

Your employer is pleased when 
you hand him carbon copies that are 
beautifully neat, clear, and legible. 

It’s good business for you as well 
as for him. Better carbon copies 
mean better business service which 
often brings advancement. 

MultiKopy is the carbon paper 
that gives satisfaction. Why risk 
impairing the clearness, sharpness, 
uniformity, and permanency of your 
office records by using cheapcarbon 
paper? Use MultiKopy and. your 
carbon copies will always be free 
from smudges and reflect the per- 
fection of your original letter. 

MultiKopy Carbon Paper is a/- 
ways uniform. 


Let us send you some 
samples of MultiKopy 


We shall be glad tosend you sample 
sheets of MultiKopy Carbon Paper so 
that you can see for yourself how to 
improve the quality of your work by 
its use. 

For sale by all of the principal dealers 
throughout this country and Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your 
letters by using Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons. They give 
sharp, clear impressions, 
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/heir genius n 
The VicTROLA mi 


In France, genius is crowned by election to the French Academy. Members | 
of this brotherhood of the great are known as the French Immortals. In the} die, 
world of recorded music, there is a similar distinction in becoming a famous 
Victor artist. None but the chosen few can win this laurel. 


The poet and the composer endure on the printed page, the painter on 
eloquent canvas. The achievements of the statesman and the scientist remain a 
lasting monuments of their skill. But what of the famous singer, the actor who 
has endeared himself to thousands, the beloved artist whose magic bow, like thd 
lute of Orpheus, has swayed and charmed the multitude? Is their divine fir} 
to be forever quenched? Is their voice of gold to be forever silenced? 
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Before the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great voices need never 
die, great music need never perish. 





Mankind loves to crown a Genius. The artists whose portraits appear on 
this page have, by universal accord, been proclaimed the greatest. They have 
won the applause and affection of the public for the beauty, the comfort, the 

aw entertainment, and the uplift of their matchless art, as expressed upon the stage 
and to that far vaster, world-wide audience who knows them by their Victor 
Records. As long as there are ears to hear, their Victor Records will preserve 

| their living, breathing emotions, their infectious laughter, the exquisite, tremulous 

; notes of their inspired instruments. Their art cannot die. 





Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
pal, Canadian Distributors 
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One instance of Brascolite adaptability 
to a wide rangé of uses 


~The Light 
for Every Purpose 


The use of an edifice, its effect, its 
beauty, depend at last on lighting. Bras- 
colite has proved its superiority and 
earned its place by service —in churches, 
auditoriums, libraries, state capitols, pub- 
lic, commercial, and private buildings of 
every description, 

A light for every purpose, a soft, clear, 
serviceable light, spread to the utmost 
area in even intensity— Brascolite has 
stood the test of universal usage because 
it achieves a high combination of scien- 
tific efficiency with economy. The science 
of optics underlies a positive and exact 
science of illumination expressed in Bras- 
colite. It embodies the principles of re- 
flection and diffusion as no other light 
does to the same degree. 


It is better to let electricity 
wear the eye-glasses than 
have to wear them vourself 


Uniform distribution of light units means 
no waste — putting all of the current to 
work— getting the most light for the 
money. Brascolite’s month-to-month 
bills tell the story. 


Efficiency to a higher degree than pos- 
sible in other fixtures is-insured by Bras- 
colite’s proper lamp ventilation, giving 
long lamp life, and by its easy-cleaning 
feature—both strong factors in Brascolite 
economy. 

There is a Brascolite dealer in your com- 
munity who is at all times willing to in- 
stall a specimen to prove its claims. 


Write us for expert calculation and 
specific information of your lighting 
needs. Also we will send you a port- 
folio showing photographic reproduc- 
tions of a variety of successful installa- 
tions, 


LUMINOUS UNIT CO., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


New York, 30 Church St. Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Chicago, 19S.WellsSt. San Francisco, 132 Lick Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Land Title Bldg. 
Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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he remained ‘‘Foran’s boy” even in events 
as far removed from that night as the 
Baltimore convention. 

Baker told so much that he knew or 
told what he did know so well that night 
that Johnson adopted him as a protégé and 
made him First Assistant Director of Law. 
Baker. never halted until he became 
Mayor of Cleveland. 

In 1903 Baker became.the head of the 
City Law Department. Johnson, speaking 
of him in his autobiography, said: 

-“Tho the youngest of us all, he was 
really the head of the Cabinet and principal 
adviser of us all. As a lawyer he was 
pitted against the biggest lawyers. of the 
State. No other City Solicitor ever had 
the same number of cases crowded into his 
office in the same length of time or so large 
a crop of injunctions to respond to, and in 
my judgment no man in the State could 
have done the work so. well.” 

Johnson had the idealistic designs. It 
fell to Baker to dig up the law to support 
them. Johnson’s notable fight on the issue 
of cheaper street car-fare and for public 
control of. the .street-railway system was 
engineererd by Baker. Wresting control of 
lake-front property from corporations and 
giving it to the people was one of many 
tasks. 

Baker’s office, that of City Solicitor, 
became elective through legislative ac- | 
tion, and he was elected to fill it in 1905; 
1907, and 1909. It was in 1909 that 
Johnson’s downfall was accomplished and 
Republicans swept into every office except 
one. The lone Democrat to win his race 
was Baker. Baker’s loyalty to his chief 
prompted him to resign, until Johnson 
pointed out his duty to the people who , 
elected him. Johnson’s death in 1911 left 
Baker as the natural choice for party 
leadership. There was no contest. 


In 1911 Baker was elected Mayor of 
Cleveland by the largest plurality ever 
given a candidate for that office. He was 
reelected in 1913. His popularity is some- 
what remarkable, as he was generally re- 
garded as a dreamer. However, he seemed 
to have a faculty for making his dreams 
come true. Says The Public Ledger: 


When Baker was called to the War 
Department there was a very well-founded ; 
belief that he was a dreamer. No one 
knew just where the idea was conceived, 
but all seemed to feel it. The impression 
was founded in fact. People in Cleveland 
believed the same thing when he made 
his first race for Mayor largely upon the 
promise that if elected he would give the 
city a great municipal electric-light plant 
to compete with the local lighting mo- 
nopoly. -Even his friends advised against 
so rash a promise. He persisted. He was 
elected. He built the plant. To-day it is 
so firmly established that no man with a 
thought of his political welfare would 
suggest its abolition. : 

Now, after his accidental meetings with 
Foran and Johnson, how did Baker come 
to know’ Woodrow Wilson? 

Recognition of Baker as a national 
figure began in Ohio when Judge Harmon 
was being mentioned as a Presidential 
candidate in 1912. Harmon opposed the 
initiative and referendum; Baker ad- 
vocated it. Baker considered Harmon 
unprogressive and opposed a solid delega- 
tion to Baltimore instructed for Harmon. 
The State convention overruled him and' 


_he carried his fight to the national conven- 


tion, where he won. ' By this act he ren-' 
dered a service for Wilson second only to 
that of Bryan. 
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_ JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


A STOCK UNIQUE IN 
SCOPE, QUALITY AND VALUE 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 
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The Money-saving Refractories in 
TATE-JONES Heat-treating Furnaces 


The Tate-Jones Series A furnace shown here is an exceed- 
ingly economical furnace. The recuperative feature alone 
saves 25% in fuel In addition, the refractories conserve 
heat, thus aving fuel—which of course means saving money. 
In order to reach unbiased conclusions we made comparative 
tests of well known furnaces with Tate-Jones furnaces. We 
give here the results which prove conclusively the economy 
of Tate-Jones refractories. 


Study these charts—and write for Bulletin 
No. 160 which gives full information 
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will help you wonderfully to 
reduce the high cost of living. 
It is read by tens of thousands, pro- 
fessionals as well as amateurs, as an 
authoritative guide to all garden work, 
both for Vegetables and Flowers. 

256 pages, four full-page color plates, 
and four full-page duotone plates; also 
hundredsof photographicillustrations. 


Acopy free if you mention 
this magazine. 

































Dreer’s All Heart Lettuce is the most 
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greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 249 West Grove, Pa. 


PLANT A WAR GARDEN 


+ FEED A 
yy Sede R Reduce your ,- ca, and 
ene food = the nation. Our catalog you how. 
it is free. Write for it today. Address 
A SEED CO., Dept. 44, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Bulb Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. Thomas. Tellsall about the planting, treatment 
oad cultivation of bulbs, 9 and out. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth. 60c net, by mail 68c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 

















1918 Garden Guide FREE 


Includes the most profitable fruit trees, 
small fruits, berries, asparagus roots, and 
ornamental eve etc. Attractive 
group offers for all sizes of properties. 
Moderate prices. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON, 
Moorestown, N. J. 














ON THE TRAIL OF THE TRUTH 
ABOUT TROTZKY 

T seems a long trip from the obscurity 

of editorial writer on a Russian news- 
paper in New York to the notoriety of 
Bolshevik Foreign Minister of Russia, yet 
it didn’t take Trotzky a year to accom- 
plish the distance. Reedy’s Mirror, in com- 
menting upon the life of the newspaper 
diplomat, says that ‘‘most matter printed 
about him has been mere abuse of him as a 
erazy anarchist tool of Germany,” and 
refers to ‘‘a calm article’”’ in the New York 
Evening Post, where his shifting career is 
outlined sympathetically by the editor 
of the paper on which Trotzky served 
during his brief stay in New York. The 
“setting”? of Trotzky’s American activi- 


ties is interestingly dwelt upon by the. 


Evening Post writer. ‘“‘Trotzky”’ is a pen 
name. His real name is Bronstein. Says 
The Post: 


In the offices of a little Russian news- 
paper, the Novy Mir, in St. Mark’s place, 
at First Avenue, New York, Leon Bron- 
stein labored for two. months in 1917 as a 
member of the paper’s small staff. The 
Novy Mir, whose second-class mailing 
privilege was recently suspended by the 
Post-office Department, occupies three 
rooms and a hallway in the dingy base- 
ment of an old-fashioned brownstone 
residence inhabited in its upper regions 
by a dentist, a physician, and lodgers. 
Few, if any, of the persons living in the 
house knew, at the time, of the celebrity 
that their roof sheltered. He had been 
famous as a social revolutionist in six 
capitals of Europe—Petrograd, Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, Madrid, and London— 
but in New York he was unknown except 
to the Russians and fellow Socialists of 
other nationalities who had heard him 
deliver burning speeches on the war. 

Out of this nondescript cellar office has 
come the story of Trotzky, told by his 
fellow countryman and most intimate 
friend in America, Alexander Menshoy, a 
journalist and teacher in the public schools 
of Russia until he came here four years 
ago. Mr. Menshoy is the editor-in-chief 
of Novy Mir. In his slow but excellent 
English, which he said he seldom had 
occasion to use in New York, he narrated 
the incidents of Trotzky’s career, and 
described his experiences in America. . 

Trotzky did his writing in Menshoy’s 
sanctum, a room of about six by ten feet, 
just of a size to hold two desks, two chairs 
and a fireplace, with a great litter of 
Socialist newspapers and magazines from 
all parts of the world scattered about. 
A plaque of Count Leo Tolstoy hangs 
over the fireplace. Over the editor’s 
desk is a campaign picture of Morris 
Hillquit. On the top of his desk is a great 
disorder of newspapers, manuscripts, and 
letters from Russia. The air is heavy 
with Russian cigaret smoke. In a room 
to the rear linotypes click and a press is 
heard running. 

Adjoining the editor’s office is another 
small and dark room, in which the business 
ends of the paper are negotiated. It was 
in this atmosphere that Trotzky worked 
and drew his humble weekly stipend, 
so small as to be “hardly worth mention- 
ing,” the editor said smilingly. 

Trotzky lived in the Bronx with his 
wife and two boys, aged nine and twelve, 
who speak French and Russian, but no 
English... His living was a precarious one, 





and he had just enough money to feed his 
family and keep a shelter over them. 
Concerning his personal comfort, it is said 
he cared nothing; money had no meaning 
for him except as it procured necessities. 


Trotzky was born in southern Russia, 
but had managed to get himself into 
trouble by his Socialist activities in so 
many different countries that his coming 
to America was in the nature of seeking a 
refuge. He couldn’t go to imperialistic 
Russia, his paper in France had been sup- 
prest, he had been deported from Spain, 
and Germany was watching for him with a 
six months’ prison sentence in her pocket. 
England and Switzerland were hostile 
to him, so the only place left was America. 
The experiences which led up to this state 
of affairs are told by Mr. Menshoy: 


Trotzky had been president of the 
Council of Workmen’s Delegates—there 
were no soldiers in it then—in the revolu- 
tion of 1905. He was arrested, and there 
was a big trial at Petrograd that drew the 
attention of all Russia to his case. With 
other delegates that were arrested he was 
exiled for life to northern Siberia, a chilly 
and inhospitable place, I may assure you, 
where, like other political exiles, he was 
supplied with just sufficient money by the 
Government to keep him from starving. 

After a little more than a year in Siberia 
he effected a most thrilling and sensa- 
tional escape, his own story of which he 
has told in his book, or pamphlet rather, 
entitled ‘‘There and Back.’”’ He is one of 
the best known of the Russian pamphlet- 
eers. Afterward he led a Russian rev- 
olutionist’s nomadic life for years, al- 
ways subsisting by his profession, that of a 
working newspaper man. He could not 
sit long in any one place, however. He 
lived in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and France, meantime writing constantly 
for Russian newspapers, and keeping in 
touch with his revolutionist friends. , He 
was a regular contributor to Neue Zeit, 
a German Socialist magazine, published 
in Berlin, and also for the Arbeiter-Zeitung, 
of Vienna, the official organ of the Austro- 
Hungarian Social Democracy. 

He managed to return to Russia several 
times under assumed names to assist in 
revolutionary work and propaganda.’ There 
is a center of social democracy in Geneva 
and another in France. For both of these 
he worked, writing many booklets, which 
were distributed by the Socialists. 

In Vienna he had a paper of his own, 
published weekly in Russian. When the 
war began in the summer of 1914, he was 
in Vienna working on this paper. He was 
obliged to suspend his publication by order 
of the niilitary authorities the day before 
Austria declared war on Servia. At this 
time he was in close personal touch with 
Dr. Adler, the leader of the Social Demo- 
erats of Austria. He was a close personal 
friend of Fritz Adler, the doctor’s son, 
who assassinated Count Sturgh, the Aus- 
trian Premier, in 1916. Fritz Adler, who 
was a Socialist, scientist, and gifted jour- 
nalist, was condemned to death. 

Dr. Adler warned Trotzky to leave 
Vienna and the country or he would be 
interned for the period of the war by the 
military authorities, so Trotzky took his 
advice and went to Switzerland. 


It was during this sojourn in Switzer- 
land that the book on ‘‘The War and the 
International,” which earned him the 
animosity of Germany, was written. In 
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House on Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 











** White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet—free to all prospective 
home-builders. 

“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture’ — 
a fascinating children’s plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 

If you are interested in Garages, ask 
also for our Garage Booklet 





Charles R. Greco, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


NE great service that the war is already 
rendering the American people is that it is 
giving us a keener sense of values. We are 

learning that it isn’t the cost of a commodity that counts 
half so much as its value— its service per dollar. 


Lack of knowledge of the values of various woods— 
lack of knowledge in the proper use of woods—leads 
to a tremendous waste im home-building; and to many 
disappointments. 


Wood always has been, and still is, the most economical 
building material in America. And a well-built wood 
house, in which woods have been selected with regard 
for their proper uses, makes as comfortable, durable, and 
weather-proof a home as can be built of any material. 


We do not recommend that you use WuiTe Pine for 
every part of your house—other cheaper woods may 
answer some purposes as well. But for outside uses— 
where the wood is exposed to the weather—no other 
wood is so durable, or holds its place so well without 
warping, cracking, splitting or decaying, as Wu1TE Pine. 


Address WuiTe Pine Bureau, 
1221 Mercuants Bank Buitp1no, St. Paut, Minn. 


Representing 

The North Pine Nv fa 
A iation of Mi , Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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Home of Chas. A. Nicola, 10900 
Maenolian Avenue, Cleveland. 
Architect, J. W. C orbusier, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save Several Shovels Full of 
Coal a Day 


and help conserve the coal supply, and at the same time re- 
duce your fuel cost 20 to 30%. You can do this if you use 


ADSCO HEATING 


Atmospheric System, Steam or Vapor, with the “ADSCO” 
Graduated Radiator Valve and “ADSCO” Regulator. 


This “ADSCO” Valve insures a saving, because of positive 
control on each radiator. You open the valve, 4, 4, 34, 
and use only as much of radiator as weather conditions re- 
quire —much the same as you control your gas or electricity. 





Bulletin 133-D Explains This System 
Write for it and discuss the matter with your architect 
and steamfitter. We would appreciate having their names. 


If you are interested in heating a group of buildings or resi- 
dences, ask for our Bulletin on “Central Station Heating.” 


AMERICAN DP ISTRICT GTEAM COMPANY 


General Office and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 








Branches: New York Chicago Seattle 





ADSCO 
Graduated Radiator Valve 















VY. M. C. A. Building, Muncie, 
Ind. Architects, Shattuck & 
Hussey, Chicago 








Kunkel Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa 
Architects, Zantzinger, Borie 
& Medary, Philadelphia. 


































it he took a stand against war and at- 
tacked -the governments of all-the warring 


countries.’ Hid thénié‘was'that the people ‘ 
had nothing whatever to do with the war, 
and that it had been brought on by the 
political hirelings of the capitalists in the 
warring countries. Says Mr. Menshoy: 


He maintained that there was no cause 
whatever for the workers of one country 
to war on the workers of another, and he 
especially attacked the Wilhelmstrasse 
Government. His book was sent into 
Germany, where it. was confiscated by the 
authorities. A trial was begun against 
the author, altho he was far away from the 
seene of the trial, and he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. If he ever 
returns to Germany he will probably have 
to serve the sentence. 


From Switzerland he went to France, 
and of this period we are told: 


In Paris he had been editor of the 
Russian Socialist daily, Our World. Asa 
social revolutionist he took an editorial 
stand against the war. His paper was 
first heavily censored by the authorities, 
and finally supprest altogether. We used 
to receive copies of it here, In every 
issue big spots had been blotted out. In 
one issue everything had been obliterated 
except the title of the paper. It was 
supprest a little more than a year ago 
through the influence of the Imperial 
Russian Government exerted at Paris. 


In another account of the suppression 
of: Our World, in the New York Times, a 
slightly different interpretation is given: 


The French Government pérmitted him 
to publish this paper until some 100,000 
Russian troops were transferred to the 
Western front. It then became evident that 
Trotzky’s paper was causing a good deal 
of discontent among those troops, so Gen- 
eral Roques, then French Minister.of War, 
ordered Trotzky expelled from the country. 


To return to Mr. Menshoy: 


Trotzky was ordered deported, and 
taken to the frontier. He had wished to 
go to Switzerland, but through the efforts 
of the British Government and the ac- 
quiescence of the French authorities he was 
prevented from doing so. This was. at 
the end of November, 1916. He went to 
Spain, but after crossing the frontier was 
promptly .arrested as the result of a tele- 
gram from the French authorities deserib- 
ing him as a dangerous anarchist. For 
a short time he was detained in prison at 
Cadiz. His case attracted great attention 
throughout Spain. The Madrid Govern- 
ment decided to deport him by the first 
outward-bound vessel, no matter where 
bound, but a Socialist campaign of pro- 
test developed immediately in the Spanish 
newspapers, 

As a well-known character in the in- 
ternational socialist movement, it was 
demanded that he be released from prison 
and the right granted to him to go wherever 
he wished. The campaign succeeded, and 
instead of putting him on the next ship, 


which chanced to be sailing for Cuba, he | 


was released and ordered out of Spain. 
He had had correspondence with Russian 
Socialists here and decided to come to the 
United States. 

He came at once to our office, and began 
work for us, writing: general articles on 
socialist subjects, conditions in Russia, 
and editerial matter. He wrote also of 





the war and the international situation, 
pnd -his work attracted much attention 
from. writers of note. He was never inter- 
fered with in New York. He also was a 
contributor to Zukunft, the Jewish Social- 
ist magazine here, and The Jewish Daily 
Forward. 

Trotzky is a brilliant speaker, and has 
much personal magnetism. He is ab- 
solutely sincere and honest, and always 
¢earried conviction to his hearers. In over- 
crowded halls he addrest many meetings 
in New York, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
He speaks Russian, of course, good German, 
excellent French, and a little English. 


In the Times article referred to earlier, 
entitled, ‘What Trotzky Did When in 
New York,” are minutely recited the 
chapter and verse of his movements as 
ferreted out for the Department of Justice 
in its endeavor to learn if he had ever 
received money from the German Govern- 
ment. Some péople here have voiced a 
suspicion that he returned to Petrograd in 
German pay in order to get Russia out of 
the war. The result of the searchings of 
Deputy Attorney-General Alfred R. Becker 
is thus stated: 


The report of the investigation which is 
now completed is to the effect that no 
evidence was obtained to support any 
charge that Trotzky ever received any 
German money while in New York. It 
shows that he was on ferms of intimate 
friendship with Ludwig Lore, the editor 
of the German Socialist paper. the Volks- 
zeitung, and that he wrote a number of 
editorials for that publication for which he 
received modest fees. 


Hardly had he settled himself in America 
when the Russian revolution came, and 
it was only natural that this restless spirit 
should be one of the first of the erstwhile 
political exiles to attempt to return. Says 
his friend, Mr. Menshoy: 


He felt he would be greatly needed at 
home, but it is unlikely that he had any 
idea he would be elevated to his present 
post in the Government. With his family 
and seven friends he started, funds for the 
trip being supplied to him by a group of 
Russian revolutionists in this city. 


After his experience here, and after he | 


had sailed from New York with his friends 


“to join the revolutionists in Russia last 


March, he was held up at Halifax at 
the instance of the British Government, 
searched, and arrested. He was put in 
an internment camp outside of Halifax. 
The British Government knew his history 
pretty well, but he was held on the pre- 
tense that he was going back to Russia in 
the interests of Germany and the old 
Russian régime. We started here a cam- 
paign, and at Petrograd another one was 
begun by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates to have Trotzky released. Mr. 
Miliukoff, first Minister of Foreign Affairs 
after the revolution, cabled to Canada and 
demanded Trotzky’s immediate release. 
He was released and allowed to proceed. 


We are told in the Times account that 
the British released Trotzky at the personal 
request of Kerensky, who is understood 
to have advanced the plea that he needed 
Trotzky in Russia to “help him out.” 
Of the relationship between the two, Mr. 
Menshoy declares that they are good 
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Get the Tires the 
Champions Ride 


Here, bicycle riders, are P-M Cords—the tires 
that Spencer, Kramer, ‘McNamara and all the o, 
of the Word s amesene ride in their bi 

These are the tires that hold every World's Ree * _ 
ord from 4 of a mile to 25 miles. And they have 
won every 6-Day pad - Race ~ ae years 
past. Put them on your wh 


CORD TYRES MAN 


will make ake ood for you, same as they have for 


the S 
= tire that will stand the burning-hot a cis’ 
of World's Championship raci 
that day after day can stand the m A pene 
mauling, the yanking and jerking, which 
the 6-Day Racers give their tires—is cer- 
tainly more than stout enough and more 
than active enough for the Rasdest kind kind 
of everyday road work you can give it. 
Every boy who wants to be up-to- 
date is putting P-M Cords on his 
wheel. 
Ask your dealer to show avon the 
sowie M Cords with the Stars and 
Bars tread —a patriotic tread that is 
making a big Sevuapeiiam. Also 


Send for Champions’ 
Record Book 
containing picturesof all the Rac- 
ers in racing costume and their 
records. Book also contains other 

valuable information for bi 
clists. Send for it—it's FREE! 


Indiana. Rubber & 
Insulated Wire Co. 


1003 Pye Street 
Jonesboro, Indiana 




















ENDELL PHILLIPS 


TUE Appecolative | Bi phy by f by Dr. Martya 
AGITATOR ge re 
Funk & weseaitn: ee . ihe York 








GUMMED LABELS \ 


The next time you need labels—no matter what 
kind—write us on your letter head and we will 
send you samples FREE, 


We have the largest 
exclusive gummed label plant in the world and 
we can really save you money. Noorder is too 
large — none too small. Million lots a specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 
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Announcement 






"THE sixth annual edition of ‘Motor 
Trucks of America” is now ready for 
distribution. 






Prepared 1n response to a demand from 
business men for authentic information 
regarding motor trucks, this is a hand- 
book of over 200 pages, containing photo- 
graphs, prices and detailed specifications, 
conveniently arranged for comparison. 










“Motor. Trucks of America” is accepted 
in the industry as the one authentic sur- 
vey of trucks made in the United States. 













Never before has the commercial demand 
for motor trucks been so insistent. More- 
over, the United States Government is 
purchasing thousands of motor trucks for 
use in the war. Hence it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to secure immediate 
deliveries. 














If you are unable to obtain any desired 
make, “Motor Trucks of America” will 
help you to survey the field and thus 
select the truck which most nearly meets 
your requirements, without going into 
the open market. 














We will without charge, send copies to 
responsible applicants, if requested on 
business letter-head. 









Truck Tire Department 
THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO—The City of Goodrich 




















friends, sympathetic to each other’s ideas, 
and that ‘‘no hair of the former Premier’s 
head would be harmed by Trotzky.” 
The editor considers that the truth is not 
reaching America through the dispatches 
allowed to go to the newspapers and his 
understanding is that ‘“‘things came too 
fast for Kerensky for a time and Trotzky 
took over the reins.”” The present Govern- 
ment he believes to be “‘a real revolution- 
ary Government” that will eventually help 
Russia out of its chaos. He thus sums up 
the situation: 


The clamor for peace is so strong in 
Russia and has so penetrated the Russian 
people, that only a government that is 
strong enough.to make peace can exist. 
But the revolutionists do not want a 
separate peace. It must be a general 
peace. Russia will not accept any other 
terms than those announced by the Rus- 
sian revolution. And what are they? 
Peace without annexations, without in- 
demnities, and providing that every 
nation under foreign rule or domination 
shall have the privilege of determining its 
own destiny—its own form of government. 
Either a peace will be concluded on this 
basis by the revolutionists, or there will 
be no peace. 

As to practical steps, Trotzky and his 
followers believe there can be no peace 
while blood-letting continues, so they 
seek a general armistice, for all the Allies 
as well as the Central Powers. If the 
Central Powers accept the terms laid down 
there will be no cause for a continuation 
of the war. President Wilson’s objectives 
are the same as those of the Trotzky 
revolutionists. The rulers of the Central 
Powers don’t want to accept the terms, 
but the people do, and the people of Berlin, 
Vienna, Budapest, and other big cities are 
demanding that the war cease. Public 
opinion is almost strong enough, if not 
quite, to foree Germany’s rulers to quit. 
Now is the crucial time. Either the Ger- 
man Government must submit or there 
will be a great uprising. I should not be 
surprized to see it come this winter. 

The peace parleys are going on openly, 
and Trotzky will see to it that every word 
will be communicated to the outside world. 
There will be no secret diplomacy. The 
German people will all know the outcome. 
The American people should not take 
too lightly what Trotzky and his followers 
and associates are doing. 

In conversation with some of his most 
intimate friends, Trotzky gave the follow- 
ing sketch of his life a week or so before 
leaving New York to return to Russia: 


I was born thirty-eight years ago in a 
little Jewish colony in southern Russia, 
in the Government of Kherson. When 
about fourteen years of age I entered the 
gymnasium of Chernigov, and, like most of 
the impressionable youth of Russia, soon 
became interested in the revolutionary 
movements. Here in America schoolboys 
seem to spend most of their time in sports, 
baseball and football. In Russia, the boys 
—and the girls, too, for that matter—use 
‘their leisure for reading books like Buckle’s 
“History of Civilization,’ Marx’s ‘‘Cap- 
ital,” Kautsky’s ‘‘The Social Revolution,” 
and our own great classics that throb with 
the passion of revolt. Our pastime is 
chiefly attending underground Socialist 
meetings and spreading the propaganda 
among workingmen in the city and 
peasants in the country. 

I was no exception to the rule. The 
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Lor Wiis Lastead of Pant Halsonune or Wiel Paper 


That’s what your well informed architect, 
builder or contractor will do for your health 
and happiness’ sake. Sanitation in the walls 
of homes and all public buildings is as essen- 
tial as in hospitals. Alabastine’s superb and 
mat-like surface is supremely stylish and 
displays rugs, furniture and pictures to best 
advantage. Easily prepared and applied, 
Alabastine can be used on any interior wall 
surface, wallboard, plaster and the like. 


There are no arbitrary colors in Alabastine. 
By intermixing and combining Alabastine 
colors and tints, tones melt into tones. 
Women of taste appreciate this. Alabastine 
gives their homes the “personal” touch. 
Specify Alabastine this spring— don’t 
merely ask for kalsomine and do not go 
to the expense of paint or suffer the in- 
jurious effects of wallpaper. 


Here Are Some Vital Facts 


1. Kalsomines—there are all kinds marketed under coined 
and fanciful names—no definite quality. 


2. Paint—Why do housewives, who have found that paint 
will not wash without becoming grimy or 
streaked, use Alabastine ? 


3. Wallpaper —Would you like to have even 
a minor operation in a hospital room with 
wallpaper? The vegetable paste or animal 
glue used to “stick” wallpaper is an im- 


by domestic science classes and high 


Your local dealer is 
entitled to your trade 


Send for Free Alabastine Color Demonstrator 


Shows colors fashionable for 1918, enables you to test color combinations and harmonize clash- 
ing colors in carpets, rugs, poy and pictures by means of Alabastine background. Used 
schools. We receive a great many requests for 
the Demonstrator—better write for yours today. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 
209 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


mense breeding ground for germs and vermin. Hospitals 
prohibit wallpaper. 

4. (Alabastine—your physical protection and mental comfort 
—one known standard of quality, antiseptic, 
stylish, artistic, economical, easily prepared; 

put up in full five pound packages in a range of 
velvety nature tints and white, with the red 
cross and circle on each package. For home and 
all public buildings; sold by 30,000 paint, 
hardware and drug stores. 


Your local dealer is 
entitled to your trade 


































































Before itis too late 
build FIREPROOF 


NATCO 
HOLLOW: TILE 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING Co. 


730 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Send today for 
the interesting 
32-page book, 
“Fireproof 
Houses” with 
photographs of 
beautiful Natco 
residences. 

It’s free. 
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Words You Use Incorrectly 


Prove this condition 





Mother’s Right-Hand Assistant 


in developing accuracy in oe children’s use of grammar. English for yourself —and correct it— by examining this book, 


are more numerous than you realize. 


Simple, ~ explanations that any child 
-4 cents. 
W YORK 


It is packed with corrections valuable to every 
By ma ail, 25 cents. 
New York 


Better Say. 
can understand. 282 pages, cloth ; by mail, one whe would sneak accurately. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NE 































UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ~ 
Full weight— 


Galtenized po Products 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 


# for farm buildings or city construction. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all ex- 
sheet metal work. Look forthe Bor stone added to brand. 
id by leading dealers. Ke ystTONE COPPERSTEELis alsosuperior 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















soon drew me 





revolutionary cause gripped me early in 
life and has never relaxed its hold. There 
was indeed a great deal of work to do. 
When I was little more than twenty years 
old, the Russian revolution blazed up 
into a mighty flame. Most of the young 
people of Russia with any education were 
enlisted in the fight against the unspeak- 
able- Czaristic system, determined to put 
an end to the wrongs it inflicted. upon the 
long-suffering Russian people. 

My university education was interrupt- 
ed, for I soon plunged deep in the work of 
propaganda, which left no time for any- 
thing else. I continued, however, to 
apply myself to the study of sociology, 
political economy, and history, and soon 
became a convinced Marxian Socialist. 
When the Russian Social Democracy split 
up into two sections on the issue of tactics 
I did not identify myself with either the 
Mensheviki or the Bolsheviki, but con- 
tinued to work for the general cause, for 
the overthrow of Czarism and the cause 
of socialism. Since the division in the 
party was not based on fundamentals, but 
only on a difference of opinion as to the 
method to be applied in gaining the same 
ends,, I used all my efforts to effect a 
reconciliation between the two wings. 
However, I leaned strongly to the radical 
side. In other words, I was a Menshevik 
of the extreme left, or a near-Bolshevik. 

My ability as a speaker and as a writer 
into the very center of 
Socialist activity. I wrote for the party 
press, composed pamphlets, and carried on 
personal propaganda chiefly ameng the 
city populations. 

Naturally, I did not eseape the general 
fate of Russian revolutionists. I was 
arrested and imprisoned, and as I did not 
give up my work for the cause after my 
release I became what the Russian authori- 
ties called an. “‘illegal’’ person, and had 
to live under an assumed name. My first 
jailer was called Trotzky, and the idea 
occurred to me to take his name. 

When the revolution broke out in 
full force in 1905 I was made president of 
the first Soldiers’ and Workingmen’s 
Council in Petrograd to succeed the first 
incumbent to that position.’ I remained 
president until the defeat of the revolu- 
tion, when I was arrested and sent to 
imprisonment and exile in Siberia. From 
there I succeeded in making my escape, 
and went to live in Switzerland. 

In Switzerland I founded a Socialist 
paper called Prada (The Truth), which was 
published both in Russian and in German. 
I also established an international news 
service for the dissemination of truthful 
news of eurrent political and revolutionary 
events in Russia. 

In 1910 I went to Germany, where my 
revolutionary activity incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Prussian authorities. I 
was arrested and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, but escaped. Three days before the 
outbreak of the present war found me in 
Vienna. .On the advice of Dr. Adler, the 
Austrian Socialist leader, I left Austria- 
Hungary, and was in Servia when that 
country was invaded by the -Austro- 
Hungarian troops, and was present at the 
Servian parliament, the Skupshtina, when 
the vote for the first war credits was taken. 

I returned to Switzerland, and = was 
later summoned to Paris to edit the Rus- 
sian Socialist paper there. When a Rus- 
sian division of troops mutinied and killed 
the general, I addrest a- severe letter 
of criticism of the French Government to 
Jules Guesde, a Socialist member of the 
cabinet, for the savage punishment that 
was meted out to the Russian troops. 
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Running the Works 


A Turn of the Switch 


A Battery of Boilers 
‘+ modern, efficient, specialized plant takes its 


power from the central station—the Electric 
Power Companies who specialize in the genera- 
tion and sale of electrical current. 


The manufacturer operating a power plant has his 


own troubles these days: Labor, coal, freight embargoes, 
and fluctuating costs keep him guessing as to how to 
turn out full production on time—at a profit. 


The electrical power companies will relieve him of 
all this bother, so that his plant may be operated dy a 
turn of the switch. .No manufacturer should carry the cost 
and waste of his own power plant, when he can get elec- 
trical power on a contract basis at a stabilized cost. 


— The Men Who Know 


In every localit¥, wherever a factory is operated, 
there are competent electrical contractor-firms who care- 
fully engineer and most economically install electrical 
equipment. They-can save money in the cost of ¢quip- 
ment and installation, and earn actual dividends by 
planning for economical operation. 


This is the day of specialists. Plant and building 
owners are fast coming to the idea of having architects 
plan their buildings, mechanical engineers to lay out 
the machinery equipment, electrical engineering con- 
tractors to do the electrical work—and, of. course, use 
electrical power. 

Whether for your present plant, a new plant you 
are planning, or for additional machinery, call on your 
electrical contractor and local power company to show 
you how to save time, trouble and money, and how to 
figure a fixed cost on your power. 


The Electric Cable Company, 10 East 43rd St. , New York City 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered wire is used. 


EOCO intaiareaW TRE 
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FIGHTING THE FOOD 
“BATTLE OF 1918 


When the nation came face to face with the 
food crisis of 19.7 there began an epoch-making 
campaign of planting. Everywhere the tilling of 
gardens was urged. The slogan of the National 
Emergency Food Garden Commission was, “Plant 


One Million Food Gardens | his Year.” Organi- 
zations and individuals entered the great work. 
In every community “War Gardens” sprang into 





existence. “The Packer” estimates that the plant- | 


ing drive of 1917 resulted in an increase of garden 
planting amounting to 220%; with a total crop 


value for these war gardens of $350,000,000. - 
In 1918 the food needs are greater; the results 


must be bigger. We have our army overseas to 
feed; we must continue to save starving Belgium 
and devastated France; we must augment the scanty 
food stores of our allies; we must feed our own 
people 
The man who wields a garden hoe is doing his 
bit to win the war. Remember, as an editorial 
— in “Farm Machinery” drives this truth 
ome: 


“Every pound of meat, flour or meal saved, 
every can of v les, every peck of pota- 
toes or beans you displace from the general 
markets by home production means just that 
much more for our boys in France or in the 
training camps in this country. 

“It hasn't come home to most of us yet 
that this country is a part—and a very big 
part—in the greatest war the world has ever 
seen. It demands of us millions of men, arms, 
munitions, and FOOD, MORE FOOD. 
AND THEN MORE FOOD.” 

Not a minute is to be lost by communities, in- 
dustrial organizations, municipalities, and indi- 
viduals im planning the food battle of 1918. 


There is a scarcity of seeds. Early orders are | 


imperative. The seedsmen’s catalogs are ready 
for distribution. Get them at once. The seed 
lists should be made up now. 

There is likely to be a shortage in tools. The 
forehanded will order their implements early. 
Communities which are planning to use tractors 
will be fortunate if they can place orders even 
now for spring delivery. 

The vast army of amateur gardeners last year. 
in spite of its aggregate successes, made an incal- 
culable number of mistakes. It gained a fund of 
experience certain to be of immense value in this 
year's work. ~ This experience should be incor- 
porated in present plans and in future effort. 

Here are a few injunctions for 1918: 


Mobilize the workers now and plan the 
ized gardening activities. 
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Get the machinery of schaol gardens, 
community gardens, factory gardens, and all 
other organized garden activity under way. 

Plan your plantings now. Order seeds 
sufficient for these plantings, but not more 
than sufficient. Don't waste seeds. 

Buy your seeds and supplies only from 
reliable dealers. 

Don't experiment with. novelties: Stick 
to the main staples—potatoes, corn, beans, 
carrots, parsnips, tomatoes, squash, onions, 
turnips, peas, spinach, etc., and learn 
everything you can about them. 

Figure your fertilizer needs and order 
your soil foods now. 

Take an inventory of your garden tools 
and equipment and buy at once. Get sub- 
stantial, efficient implements. 

Bear constantly in mind that 1917's 
echievements must be exceeded in 1918. 


Garden Department, 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 








This so displeased the French Government 
that I was ordered eut of France. I then 
went back to Switzerland, but Switzerland 
feared complications with the Czaristic 
Governmen: and would not let me in. 
I was detained at Barcelona, where I was 
to be deported to Cuba, where I knew no 
one, and where I should have fotind my- 
self completely stranded. Later, the 
Spanish Government decided to let me 
go where [| pleased, provided only I left 
Spain. Every country in Europe practically 
was now closed to me, and so I turned my 
gaze across the Atlantic, and arrived at 
Ellis Island at the end of December, 1916. 

Here in New York I lived with my wife 
and two children in three rooms in a Bronx 
tenement, wrote for the Novy Mir, the 
Russian Socialist daily, and spoke at So- 
cialist meetings. I do not expect my stay 
here to be very long, however, for a revolu- 
tion is bound to break out in Russia in a 
short time, and as soon as that happens I 
shall hasten to my home country and help 
in the work of Russia’s liberation. 

My book, ‘“‘The Bolsheviki and World 
Peace,’ expresses in full my convictions 
on the world-war. It is the result of wide 
and deep study, and the program laid down 
there is the only solution that I can see 
to the problems that confront humanity. 


REVELING IN THE JOYS OF A SHELL- 
SWEPT ROAD 

OBERT REASER was studying art 

when the call of the war came. He 
joined the City Club Ambulance Unit in 
New York, and is now “over there 
Reaser is only nineteen, and he writes 
to his folks in Yonkers, N. Y.: “I am 
actually reveling in driving a bucking Ford 
over the worst shell-swept road in France!”’ 
In a letter printed in the New York Globe 
he tells of his start for the front: 


I said in my epistle of last Monday 
that we were to leave next morning, and 
for a wonder we did. We got up while 
it was still dark (4:30), and finished break- 
ing camp, which consists in taking down 
the tents, packing the kitchen things, and 
finishing the loading of our cars. Ives, 
Paynter, Hoffman, and Call stayed behind 
to do some evacuation work (work be- 
hind the lines between hospitals) for a 
few days. They gave us a little hot 
eoffee and bread and jam at 5:45, and 
at six o’clock we once more started out 
in convoy, this time for the Big Adventure, 

They put»a red wooden disk on three 
of the cars, as when we are running close 
to the fremt, we can’t go in convoys of 
more than. seven. There has to be a 
break of several hundred feet between 
groups, so that the roads won’t become 
too cluttered up. My ear has one of the 
disks on it, so that I run at the end of 
number 2 convoy henceforth. We trav- 
eled about seventy kilometers that morning 
and stopt for the night in a small town, 
which is completely deserted except for 
troops, and ina good many places pretty well 
banged up from bombing and shelling. 

Things looked more warlike every mile 
we made, and during the first half-hour 
in the above-mentioned village five Boche 
planes sailed overhead and were fired at. 
We had instructions to gather in groups 
anywhere if not under cover, and that if 
we left the cantonment our gas-masks and 
helmets were to be taken along always. 
Six of the boys were immediately sent over 
to the hospital near by, where the English 
section we are relieving was located, and 





| hop along 
| presently on to a poorer road, and for 





went with them on their cars up to our 
future ‘poste-de-secours behind the trenches, 
to learn the roads. 

And then the excitement began. Those 
fellows came back next morning with the 
wildest tales, and they were about the 
most seared bunch of fellows I ever saw. 
I must say they have all quieted down, 
and are getting used to it beautifully now; 
but it just happened that that first night 
they were out was a terror, and they 
were an excited bunch, I can tell you. 

Wednesday morning I went out with 
my ear and a Frenchman on a 56-kilo- 
meter jaunt looking for supplies, ravi- 
taillement, it’s called. When we got back 
the crowd got together, and we ran over 
to our present cantonment, which is to be 
our base in the future. It is high up on 
a hill, right next to the hospital we take 
the blessés to, with a lovely view on two 
sides—a canal lined with trees, a little 
village (the one we just left), and the same 
rolling hills which we have found every- 
where. We have set up four tents— 
four big ones—to live in, one for the 


*“bureau’”’ (otherwise headquarters), and 
one for the mechanic’s workshop—the 
atelier. 


He was told that he was to go out with 
the car that night. He had an English 
driver along on the first trip, for which he 
declares he was properly thankful. Of 
the run out through the war-desolated 
country he writes— 


There was no artillery action in par- 
ticular except an occasional pop of a French 
“75” near by; but my Englishman inti- 
4% that while we were on good roads 
it was just as well to move right along, 
as the Germans might open up any 
minute, and the less time you took the 
better were your chances—which is our 
motto right along henceforth. Believe me, 
you should have seen my little old Ford 
after that! We turned off 


the next four kilometers the roads got 
worse and worse and we had to go in 
low. speed practically all the way; and 
lew speed means extremely slow speed 
in a Ford. 

All this time the look of the country 
was changing from the somewhat green 
fields and shattered buildings, gradually, 
to the most utterly desolate stretches of 
ground that I have ever laid eyes on, and 
beyond my wildest dreams—which was to 
be expected, as it’s not the kind of thing 
I like to dream about. It is really quite 
impossible to describe it to you, but I'll 
make an attempt. 

The road winds up and down over 
small hills which are moderately steep 
and whose tops are several hundred 
yards apart, sometimes half a mile. And 
on these hills there is absolutely nothing 
visible except upturned earth and rocks, 
the latter all shattered to tiny pieces— 
no stumps of trees even to break the 
monotony (on my later trips I found this 
only in places), and a good share of the 
time not a living thing visible except 
hundreds of rats scampering around over 
the road. It reminded me of the heaps 
of ashes I’ve seen after big fires, without 
any of the ruins. Of course, on closer 
view, remains of wagons and guns and all 
the things used in making war \(even 
to horses and men) are scattered around 
and mixed in with the churned-up earth. 
On bright days the middle distances 
look like the pictures of Arizona and New 
Mexico deserts; the same coloring and 
shapes in the hills. It is always pic- 
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The permanence and lasting beauty of this dwelling 
was insured by laying the stucco over metal lath 


Stucco will remain firm and last 
indefinitely without cracking when 
applied to an enduring base of 
metal lath. 

Home builders are beginning to realize 
the important part that metal lath plays 
in producing permanent stucco construc- 
tion and smooth and lasting plastered 
walls and ceilings. 


It means paying more at the start 
but the low upkeep expense soon 
saves the higher first cost. 
Kno-Burn Metal .Lath will endure as 
long as the building stands. Its use 
reduces the cost of .repairs, upkeep and 
heating expense. 


Send for our booklet 702. It is full of 
valuable information for the home builder. 


TRADE MARK 


Ano-Jautrn 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Corrugated Metal Lath 


This is Kno-Burn metal lath, a permanent 
material used in place of wood lath 
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North Western 
Expanded Metal 
Company 


970 Old Colony Building 
Chicago, Illinois 





This is how the plaster flows trough the meshes ~ 
and forms an unbreakable clinch on the reverse side 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 





Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 


corn or callus loosens and can be lifted - 


off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati. O. 
— Advertisement 
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How Trade Unions 
Are Growing 


In 1897 the trade unions in the United States had 
a total membership of 444,500. In 1914 the mem- 
bership had grown to 2,700,000—an increase in 
seventeen years of over 500 per cent ! 
__ This is ps the many vital phases of American 
conditions that are described and ex- 
dined | in a most important new 


“ponditions of Labor in American industries” 


by W. Jetr Lauck and EpGar SYDENSTRICKER. 
This book, based upon official governmental reports, 
offers a most illuminating explanation of the busi- 
sees conditions of this country. ers, working 

wages, standards of living, wage-earners’ 
families, working conditions, etc., are described in 
a thoroughly interesting way. 

Every worker, union man, employer, and capi- 
talist needs the information given in this great 
work. The book is bound in handsome and dur- 
able cloth. Price, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 

Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














75c BOOK FOR 45c 


Cloth Bound, Interesting, and Informing 
Tells About 
MARK TWAIN, ARTEMUS WARD, s2ET HARTE, 
and other great 
“American Humorists” 
The funny side and the soberly  # nag t side of each man are 
appreciatively portrayed by the author, H. R. Haweis. 
Read what Mark Twain a — rete Fipatee ne and Eezvt. 
Order at once to benefit by this Special Clear 
_ only 45¢ postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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turesque and romantic, and only gruesome 
when you stop to think (which I do as 
little as possible), or when you have to 
pass an occasional disagreeable obstruction 
in the road. 

The last little stretch of road leading 


| up to the poste was, and is, the worst 


of all. There aré huge shell-holes on each 
side of the road, some as deep as ten 
feet. The road is extremely narrow— 
just room enough—and, being very wet, 
there are the dangers of slipping sideways. 


They finally reached the abri, or dugout, 
a rather extensive one according to young 
Reaser’s description. The surgeon, hard- 
ened by three years of war’s horrors was 
sitting in his shirt-sleeves, the only oc- 
eupant of the place, calmly awaiting the 
arrival of the stretcher-bearers from the 
front trenches. The writer says: 


There are no rooms, just narrow pas- 
sageways lined with stretchers, on one 
side, where the blessés are put,.or where 
we sleep if there are not too many wounded. 
Of course there is no ventilation and the 
air is awful, and the smell at times has 
got that of Kipling’s “‘Oont” beaten 
forty ways. On a busy night the place is 
filled with groaning men, and they plead 
so hard to be taken to the ambulances 
that even when the shelling is dangerous 
outside we are often tempted to take a 
ehanee. The little light in the place is 
furnished mostly by candles, and, believe 


| me, it’s a picturesque place when you 


eare to view it that way. 

In a little space, which is an attempt 
at a room, the doctor gives the first aid 
had a little in the 
trenches, but not much), and the picture 
I got of him that first night will stay by 
me a long time. - He was a most com- 
petent looking man, and just what you 


| might expect—a little calloused, perhaps, 


after three years of this, but with a heart 
imagine. The effect 
of callousness was enhanced by his at- 
He was lolling back in his chair, 
the only one in the place, in his shirt- 
sleeves—and° the latter were rolled up to 
his elbows displaying very large and 
sinewy forearms, quite apparently ready 
for business. 

The brancardiers (stretcher-bearers) at 
the posts are an awfully nice bunch, and 
are most considerate of our comfort. 
They give us coffee after our cold night- 
runs, hunt up brancards for us to sleep on, 
and lend us their blankets when they 
haven’t a load for us to take back 
immediately. 

The English section, which Reaser and 
his. companions were relieving, declared 
the run to be the most dangerous they 
had had in their three years’ experience on 
the front. Reaser thus puts it briefly: 


For eight kilometers of the fourteen 
kilometers’ run (and that’s only one way) 
we are in-danger of being shelled, and the 
last four kilometers are being shelled at 
some point practically all the time; and 
at several points, and for several hundred 
yards at each point, we are in plain sight 
of the German gunners. 

Lately some of the boys think they have 
been deliberately shot at, but so far I 
have had no evidence of it, altho goodness 
knows the shells have landed close enough. 

And Little Brother is having the time 
of his life! I’m actually reveling in 


driving a bucking Ford over the worst 
shell-swept road 


in France. I guess 








I’m doing it as well as most of the crowd, 
and I know I’m not half as scared as some 
of. them. Except when it’s too hot I 
actually am enjoying the excitement of 
it all, and the boys say I’m looking so well 
they think it agrees with me. 


An interesting description of the ruins of 
Reims is contained in a letter from Harry 
Robeson Perley to his mother in White 
Plains, N. Y. Perley is with the American 
Ambulance Field Service, and the letter 
is printed in the New York World. Here 
are some extracts telling of his visit to the 
devastated city and the shell-battered 
Cathedral: 


It is very hard to get into the city, but 
the Lieutenant fixt'it up so that I went. 
We entered by the part of the city which 
has not been shelled so much. The stores 
were all boarded up, and you saw very few 
people about. The population before the 
war was 120,000; now it is 3,500, so you 
can imagine how deserted the streets look. 
Even in this section you could see the 
effect of the bombardment. The trolley- 
wires had all been cut down, the tracks not 
in use. We followed the tracks which 
led to the railroad station, a large, modern 
one, all shot to pieces. In front was a 
large park, where a great many shells had 
dropt. In peace time it must have 
been beautiful, but now the smooth lawns 
are full of big holes, the tops of many trees 
shot away. There was a little .refresh- 
ment stand which had just collapsed. 

_ Farther on we came to some monuments 
in a public square, all scarred by pieces of 
shells. But the good people had kept the 
grass-plots around them in condition. A 
good many shells had landed in the ceme- 
tery in the central part of the city, and 
some of the tombstones were broken to 
bits. 

We started to find the Cathedral. We 
had no idea just where we were in the 
town and didn’t want to wander too far, 
as we might easily get in range of the 
Germans. We passed through the best 
residential section—completely destroyed, 
while the rest is nearly intact. - The Ger- 
mans must have known the lay of the 
land, all right. I would say it was pure 
wantonness. 

We came upon the Cathedral from the 
rear, the part facing the Germans, so I 
got a strong first impression of the damage. 
I wish every American soldier could see 
that ‘‘monument to barbarism.” I think 
they would fight 100 per cent. better. I 
had been offered the excuse that there was 
an important cross-road in front, and 
that the Cathedral had suffered in the 
bombardment of this. That is absolutely 
false. I only saw the.traces of two shells 
in the paved square before the Cathedral. 
I can’t see how it could be other than that 
they were just out to destroy it, and I 
would say that they had done a pretty 
good job of it. There are innumerable 
small carvings, especially over the doors, 
and these had been chipped off as clearly 
as if with a chisel. I think the irreparable 
damage is this, as they can never be re- 
placed. In the rear there are two arches 
that I noticed especially. One showed 
people climbing out of their coffins on the 
Resurrection day. This fagade was prac- 
tically undamaged, while the one next 
to it was unrecognizable. They have the 
bases protected by sand-bags, but the 
figures are all. over and could not be 
covered. 


Even in the midst of bombardment and 
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“Only Enough 
For One Motorist 
In Fifty’ 


















Uniform Tires (99% Excellent) 
Built By Uniform Men (96%, Efficient) 


ANY manufacturers build good tires. But each And"more than 99 per cent of their tires exceed thie 
producer’s problem is to build all of his tires as warranted mileage. 


good as his best one. 
Geared-to-the-Road 


Miller Tires are Geared-to-the-Road. 


Look how the ratchet-like tread takes hold 
of the ground. This keeps the wheels from 
spinning when you start—it gives positive 
traction while you are going. 





Even tires built side by side, often vary thou- 
sands of miles. Were it not for this, certain great 
brands would equal the Miller. 


For Miller has succeeded in building tires*the 
same. Not a few—not certain “lucky tires.” 
But 99 Millers in 100. 


All roads are safer for the car that runs on 


Millers. 
Authorized Dealers 


Only 


Uniform Tires can’t be 
produced in great quanti- 
ties. “ They require’ more 
time to build— and - few 
men can be trained to such 
perfection. 


Less than 1 per cent éver need adjustment. 


How Uniformity Came 

















Tires are mostly handwork. 
So they are bound to vary 
about as the workmen do. 
To build them uniform we 
had to make workmen 
unfform first. Mark how— 










We learned to keep books 
on every tire built, and on 
the man who built it. 























This year, we'll produce 
qncugh for only one motorist in fifty. 
Better speak to the authorized Miller 
Dealer at once for your supply. 







We brought in experts on scientific man- 
agement. And the master tire builders 
were used to train_the rest. 







Miller Cord Tires are the fine, big fellows 
with the extra large air-capacity. There 
is nothing more luxurious, yet they cost 
less per mile than the regulation type. 


THE MILLER:RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— “ 
The Team- Mates of Uniform Tires 






Many withstood this new orderof efficiency, 
and are building Miller Tires yet. Those who 
fell below the mark had to go elsewhere. 


So today, this body of Miller Men is known 
as Tiredom’s crack regiment. Their efficiency 
averages 96 per cent. 
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Safeguarding Production 


machine is no better than its power—and the 

power is no better than.the motor that de- 

livers it. Of a host of production factors, 

power is all important. Any shortcoming here spells 
disaster to production, progress and profit. 


Uninterrupted power service is the imperative de- 
mand of modern industry. That is why progres- 
sive manufacturers in ever-increasing number are 
installing Robbins & Myers Motors. They have 
come to learn that the best motors mean overhead 
economy. 


Every R & M Motor is the embodiment of the 
best that has developed in 21 years of fine motor 
building. The name is a- guarantee of motor ex- 
cellence just as it is an assurance of uninterrupted 
production. 


You will find the name on motors ranging from 
1-40 to-30 horsepower—motors for the factory, 
store, office and home. 





Motors 


In addition to the standard designs for general 
power services, Robbins & Myers Motors are made 
in hundreds of special designs as a built-in part 
of electrically-driven labor saving devices for the 
home, office, store and factory. Leading manu- 
facturers of these devices equip their product with 
R & M Motors to insure an operating perform- 
ance in keeping with their own high standards of 
construction. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor on any electrical de- 
vice you buy—whether a vacuum cleaner or wash- 
ing machine for the home, an addressing or mailing 
machine for the office, or coffee grinder or meat 
chopper for the store—is a sure sign of a quality- 
built machine. 


Power users, electrical-device manufacturers and 
dealers find in Robbins & Myers Motors an unusual 
value, performance and prestige. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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destruction the future -restoration of the 
historic Cathedral was in the minds ° of 
those who loved the beautiful edifice, for 
the writer says: 


After dinner we met the sexton of the 
Cathedral and he took us in. We entered 
the Cardinal’s garden, close to the palace, 
which had been destroyed. The yard was 
full of the pieces which had been knoeked 
off, every fragment saved and numbered, 
so that the restoration can be as nearly 
perfect as possible. The sexton made.us 
promise not to touch anything. They 
are afraid of souvenir hunters, especially 
Americans. We entered the Cathedral 
by the side door, as the front is barricaded: 
Thefeis nothing inside; all the valuable 
paintings, statues; ete., have been re- 
moved. There were a few left in~ the 
nave, but they were not of any value from 
an artistic standpoint. In the front you 
could ‘see the remains of that famous rose 
window. It was pretty well destroyed, 
but you could see enough of it to get an 
idea of its former beauty. . All the windows 
have been destroyed either by the con- 
cussion of the shélls or by the heat of the 
fire melting the tracery. ‘There are men 
who have colored sketches of the window, 
and they take any piece of glass they. find, 
find the place where it belongs, then num- 
ber it so that some day they may repair 
that window. 

I visited the Hétel de Ville, which is to 
say, City Hall. It was a-beautiful build- 
ing, but only the walls are left. No shells 
have struck it except incendiary ones, 
which caused the fire which destroyed the 
building. .In the center of it is a court- 
yard with a garden, which to my mind was 
very typical-of France. They had kept 
this plot up as carefully as ever, but in- 
stead of flowers they had planted vege- 
tables. They even had beans growing on 
the rose-bushes. Everything and every- 
body everywhere is working for the final 
victory. 





WHEN SAMMEE COMES MARCHING 
HOME AGAIN 
AR is turning social conditions topsy- 
turvy, rapidly loosening conven- 
tional bonds, breaking old domestic ties, 
and breeding in the sexes a spirit of inde- 
pendence of one another that threatens 
an overturning of many established habits 
and customs when Sammee comes marching 
home. Because of the exigencies of the times 
women are entering employments hereto- 
fore thought to be fitted only for men, and 
in which, even after peace comes, many of 
them will unquestionably continue. 

And for the men there will be the ‘‘call 
of the open”’—if one may judge of war’s 
effect upon the British who have been long 
at the front—and the sense of independence 
that comes from a return to an almost 
primitive mode of life outside the sphere 
of woman’s aid and influence. 

Corp. Derby Holmes regards the rever- 
sion to the primitive as somewhat startling. 
He finds that the habit and thought of the 
average man at the front are altered in a 
few weeks, while in a year the soldier’s 
character undergoes a complete change. 
He writes in the New York Evening Post: 


These men have been taken from their 
homes and their customary vocations by 





their*Government, have been put in uni- 
form, trained, and put in the field. . Their 
lives have been vastly «simplified: The 
soldier’s thinking is mainly done for him. 
He has no thought to take for his food 
or his clothes or his lodging. He has 
no bills to pay. At home he had his 
obligations to the tinker and the ‘tailor, 
the butcher,the baker, the .candlestick- 
maker: In the field he is relieved of these 
things. The soldier has two main func- 
tions. He is expeeted to keep himself 
whole and healthy and to kill’ the other 
fellow. It is, then, quite obvious that. the 
lives -of these men have been reduced 
very nearly to the simplest.and lowest 
terms of the primitive. 

The men like this. The clerk, the 
mill-operative; the mechanic, all the 
great. body of ‘men who were employed 
in city activities, have discovered that 
they; can live-in the open without a roof 
over their heads; that the plainest kind 
of plain food in plenty, along with all 
the fresh air-in the world, keeps them 
at. the top notch of health; and they 
have found that perfect health and an 
absence of. the worry. incident to making 
both ends meet.on the miserably small 
pay of civil life make lifé worth living. The 
contrast between field life and the normal 
peace-time existence is not as strong with 
the: farmer as with the city man; but he 
too finds it agreeable on the whole. 

I say agreeable. The probability is that 
hardly any man in the trenches would 
say, if he were asked, that he liked army 
life. But he does, just the same—which 
is amply and frequently demonstrated by 
‘men on furlough. Almost any healthy, 
unwounded man on leave finds himself 
in a very few days bored to death and 
irked beyond endurance by the restric- 
tions of a nearly forgotten civilization. 


The writer predicts that after the war 
thousands of men of all the nations at war 
will seek the wild places of the earth, 
overrunning Africa, central Asia, and South 
America. And he declares. that almost all 
of the men in the European armies are now 
qualified for a frontier existence, for, he 
says: 

They have learned to shoot. They have 
overcome their horror of death. Through 
the experience of many hand-to-hand con- 
flicts they have become resourceful, defen- 
sive fighters qualified to take care of them- 
selves with savage men or beasts. They 
have worn practical, comfortable clothes 
until they hate the sight of a tall collar 
and a billyeock hat. They can cook. 


They can eat anything or subsist on | 


nearly nothing, for they are as healthy 
and adjustable to conditions of feast or 
famine as the beasts of the field. 


Moreover—and this, to my mind, is | 


the most important phase of the mat- 
ter—the men are thinking and talking 
about where they will go after the war, 
and the place in 50 per cent. of the cases is 
most emphatically not home, sweet home. 

Once in billets in France a new draft 
of rookies included -a young Englishman 
who had been down Mombasa-way, and 
who knew something of the great hunt- 
ing country. The Tommies fairly pounced 
on this chap and pumped him dry. What 
about the climate? The natives? Was 
game easy to get? Could the country be 
farmed? Was there metal? And so on. 
If about half -of that batch don’t go into 
Africa if they come through alive, I'll 
engage to eat.an elephant. 

I’ remember a conversation I once 
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To hit the “power bull’s 
eye,” your engine must 
be equipped with spark 
ep that geteveryiota 

of power out of every 





REFLEX 
drop of fuel Only a epuined 
continuous, intensive Led 
spark will give NO- mounting 
trouble service and get ¢7,°""", 
the utmost power out sue 
of your engine. where in 

. France." 

Photo 

courtesy 

Leslie's. 





because they deliver sucha 

spark. Thousands of them 

are now operating White 

Trucks in the war zones— 

a harder service than you 

could possibly give them. 

Nothing but Chromite War 

Service porcelain and non- 

pit electrodes could give 

such service. 

There is a Reflex for every ser- 

vice. If your dealer can’t sup- 

ply you, write for illustrated 

booklet ‘*Your Aim’’ showin; 

the Reflex Spark Plug that will 

get maximum power out of your 

engine. 

THE REFLEX IGNITION COMPANY 
1702 Payne Ave. Cleveland, U.S. A. 














2x3 feet, $1.25; a4 x4 $1.75; 3x5, 
$2.50; 4x6, $4; 5x8, $5.50; 6 x 10, 
$7.50; 8 x 12, Sti. 5Three Smallest sizes 
have 1, 2 or 3 stars; larger sizes, any number 
of stars sewed on 9c each; space provided 
for more. Loose stars for spaces, 50c doz. 


—Bull Dog Bunting— 
U. S. Flags will outwear wool. 
With Embroidered Stars—4x6 feet, $4; 
5 x 8, $5.50; 6 x 10, $7.50; Sewed Stars—8 x 12, $11; 10x 15, $16.50. 


All fiags fast colors. ae. insured parcel post, prepaid. 
LOUIS FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 7th and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


{SERVICE FLAGS 3.81.05 





To Remember the Facts 

in a Book— To Re- 

call a Good Lecture, 

Sermon, or A ddress— . 
To Remember A nything You 
Want to Reme 


Read and Absorb This Book 


“HOW TO REMEMBER 
AND NEVER FORGET” 


By Prof. Loisette. It contains the valuable instruc- 
tion which was formerly sold to thousands of men 
and women for $25.00 under a pte contract not 
t is not a new-fangied, untried 


has been 
An oven of 

is book will prove a marvelous 

Eac : you can put into practise the prinet 
laid down. All or sent post-pai 
receipt 4 baa = be the publishers. 

Fork & W. 8 COMPANY, Dept. 147, New York. 


A $25 BOOK FOR ONLY $2.55 
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TWATER 


KENT | 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


on your car evidences the manufacturer’s. appreciation 
of quality. It means that he ‘realizes the vital impor- 
tance of efficient ignition and is using the best. equip- 
ment he can find, regardless: of price or. precedent. . 


Thirty automobile, tractor and truck manufacturers 
have adopted Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition as 
| standard equipment. 
electrically equipped or not. 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WoRKS 


There’s a type for every car, 


Philadelphia 


See Your Dealer or Write to 4939 Stenton Ave. 
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MISTAKES 


Send 25c for cloth book ‘‘Helpful Hints in English’’— 
shows how to use the right word in the right place and 
improve your English speech and writing immensely. 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 


IN ENGLISH 





N. ¥. City. 





sketch for free report 


Patent Your ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
Obtain a Patent” sent free. t Send rough 
regarding patentability. 

CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 439 7th St, Washington, D. C. 








OCK GARDENING 


By H. H. 
For Amateurs tiiomas 
All about rock gardens, what they are, 
howcaredfor. Natural rock gardens, made 

rock gardens; analphabetical list of allthe 

best flowers for rock gardening with descriptive 
and cultural notes. A beautifully colored book of 
== almost 300 pages, illustrated with 12 direct color 
photographs, sixty-four full-page half-tones 
and numerous sketches. 

12mo. cloth bound, $2.00 net; by 
mail $2.1 
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Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 
354 - 360 Fourth 
Avenue 
New York, ¥. Y, 


SAVE COAL 


Maintain an 
even temperature | | 
in -your home 


Large 
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heard between one Coffee Byers and his 
chum, Taters Smith. They thought they 


were safe from eavesdroppers, and Cof- 


fee, just back from six days’ leave, made 
a rather shamefaced confession of dis- 
loyalty to old England. I was tucked 
away in a shelter and overheard it. 

“Gawd lumme! Taters,’’ said Coffee. 
“Blighty ayen’t wot it was. Not hawf. Too 
many ’ouses. Too blinkin’ many busses. 
A cove ayen’t safe. No fresh air.” 

Which, I take it, epitomizes the opinion 
of a large part of the..British ‘soldiery, 
and probably of the French, altho of my 
own experience I don’t know about them. 


AMERICAN LUMBERJACKS DOING 
THEIR “BIT” IN FRANCE 
ROM -mountain-top to 
Stop’ fire-leokouts on _ their 
posts in the lumber regions of the North 
have ‘been flashing this message by 
heliograph: 

“Uncle Sam wants foresters! 
come?” 

The United States needs lumberjacks, 
and Gen. William M. Black, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. A., has issued a call for 
three thousand more woodsmen to form 
a regiment for immediate foreign service. 
The men will be formed into a forestry 
battalion for the Twentieth Engineers. 
Immense quantities of lumber are re- 
quired in war as it is waged to-day— 
lumber for trenches, dugouts, props for 
mines, railroad ties, and bridges. America 
ean not furnish the lumber, for the ships 
are busy transporting troops, munitions, 
and food—but she is furnishing the men to 
produce the lumber. 

One of the first things the United 
States was asked to do by the British 
Commission when it reached this country 
was to get out of the French forests the 
lumber for war-needs. But, it was plain- 
tively requested, would the United States 
be very careful in handling these forests, 
for they were Government pets, having been 
raised by hand. And the- United States 
has been careful, for the men she has 
furnished have been the trained foresters 
of the big American lumber-camps. The 
Pittsburg Dispatch says of the first call 
for the men of the woods: 


mountain- 
lonely 


Will you 


The Forest Service of the United States 
had been preaching the gospel of utiliza- 
tion of timber and proper cutting of trees 
and care that reproduction be assured. It 
was the apostle of just this thing. There- 
fore it was the agency to cut the timber in 
the privately owned and Government- 
developed woodlands of France. The 
Forest Service should organize the lumber- 
jack regiment. 

So the news that a regiment of foresters 
was to be organized went out over the 
wires from Washington to the lonesome 
stretches of the timber country. In the 
West, where the telegraph ended, the 
telephone took up the word and passed 
it along, up distant valleys, far back to 
isolated logging-camps. And from the 
end of the telephone lines horsemen rode 
to the outlying stations. Lonely forest 
fire-lookouts, on their lofty perches on the 
mountain-tops, flashed the word across 
the hills by heliograph. ‘‘Uncle Sam 
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Family Touring car for 7 or 5 people, 
color dark: blue, $1875; Sport Me 
four peo, 








~ When Price Talks 


Judged by Values, the New Case Six Commands 
the Keenest Buyers’ Interest 


who lets Case standards guide him. 


At its present 


PORTUNATE is the man, when he comes to buy a car, 


price, the New Case Six is a rare find. Compared ‘with 


like cars its price is below the usual. 


As you'll find out. 


Cars built in the Case way command several. hundred 


dollars more. 
means double value. 


The All-Feature Car 


Combined in the Case Six, as never be- 
fore, are all the best known and always 
wanted features. 
ardized and best. Known to all makers, to 
all owners, to all Rarage-men, everywhere. 


. All these features, from the Continental 

ine to the tiniest detail, are desijned 

especially for the Case Six. And meet the 
standards set by Case Engineers. 

All features are harmonized into a satis- 
fying, unit. Such as set by today's require- 
ments. And these are the statements, re- 
member, of a 76 year cld concern, jealous 
of its Rood name. oe 


A Timely Car 


Up-to-the-minute in design and comforts, 
yet free from extravagances, this New Case 
Six is indeed timely. Especially at its price. 


Yet none have all the Case attractions. 
A low price with high-price features. 


Features known as stand- | 


This 


The New Case Six comes in three models, 
each a beauty. Each expfesses individu- 
ality. Their riding comfort is unequalled. 

And there is plenty of power, developed 
smoothly and noiselessly, and transmitted 
completely into driving force. You're sure 
of more power than you'll need. All with 
real fuel economy. ~ 


Before You Buy 


See the wonderful New Case Six now. 
Go over its specifications, examine it. min- 
utely. Make comparisons. Ride in it. 
Give it every test you wish. 

Then see if-you agree with us — that 
here is a car of unusual merit at an unusual 


saving. 
A Case dealer will be glad to show you 
the Case Six. Or write direct to us for a 


descriptive catalog with pictures. 


J. I. CASE T: M. COMPANY, Inc. 
Founded 1842 : 
225. Liberty Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


wT 
, color periscope green, $/ 875; - ~ 


40™ 


7 or 5 people, color dark blue, 
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See bs -. ie 
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All-Seasons Model, Springfield Type, for 


2375. 
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Buying : economy | 
in- locks: and hardware 


When you buy a Yale. padlock, or night latch, or door 
closer, or buifders’ hardware or a cabinet or trunk lock, you 


buy economically. 


To begin with you buy for a moderate” 


fair. _price; you buy. long enduring service; you buy: a 
product that is provably beiter for its purpose and use; you 
buy highest quality in materials, design and workmanship, 


‘That is whit you get when you buy a product bearing 


the trade-mark “Yale.” 


And you will appreciate the 


téal sound economy_of a Yale product the longer it is in 


your service. 


Yale products are always trade-marked ‘“‘Yale’’—regard- 
= less of price or kind. “And that trade-mark is as much a 
vt of the product as the metal itself. 


If you want the economy of Yale products you have just 


one ary to. do: See that, trade-mark “Yale. 
be ‘a Yale product. 


won't 


” 


Otherwise it 
It is a simple’ way__to ‘prove 


economy—a sure way to guarantee it. 


Yale products for sale by hardware dealers 








Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 E. 40th St., New York 


Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 











WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


anp How To MAKE THE APPARATUS, a handy senenel for Gis 
euptens ot Se expen. Shows how to wy bn main. on poe 
trated with helpful diagrams, by mail, sg a i 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave. New York 





2 depends so largely on 
Happiness Here Below 3c2<°**.5°, "xl. = 
that wt pays to cultivate optimism. Read Walter DeVoe’s 

“Litrre Stupres in Serr-HEeaunG.” $1.10 postpaid 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 





You Need KEITH’S 


*? MAKE YOUR ai ahaa A chal aac 





Sa ee 

to miss. Each 72 to 100 page 
number gives many cuts and plans with interesting 
detailed write-ups of Homes i by leadi 
“Home e -¥ RL inn al 
Materials and how to use them. 18 years an au- 
thority. Subscription $2.50. 











YOU CAN GET KEITH'S AT ALL LEADING NEWSDEALERS, 25c¢ 





BIG $2.00 OFFER 
EITH'’S for TEN beautiful wages —" 
wit! togeth: a 
atAs4— 
100 ARTISTIC HOMES 
yt any address in U. S. 
cued 3 25). in on this limited time offer. 
Canada 3235" Eoin personal checks add 10c). 








Vm. L. KEITH, 769 METROPOLITAN BANK BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








wants foresters to do their bit in the Great 
War,” they said. ‘‘Will you come?” 

The organization of the Forest Service 
was made an agency for enlisting fit 
men. Each applicant was required to show 
proof of his ability to perform a given job 
in the woods or to fill some specified 
place around a sawmill. The result was an 
organization that was the pick of one of 
the finest bodies of outdoor men in the 
nation. 

There are privates among them who are 
graduates of Harvard and Yale and 
Michigan. There is Jack Hansen and 
Parker Anderson, who played, respectively, 
center and half-back on the football team 
of the University of Minnesota. There is 
a supérintendent of a great sawmill who 


“did not hear of the regiment in time to get 
& commission, and énlisted as a private. 


The sales manager of a New York lumber 
company who had worked up from the 
woods did likewise: There is a Belgian, 
a graduate’-of ‘Rugby, and a scientific 
forester, who is a sergeant in the regi- 
fhent. A second lieutenant was forester 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, and star 
men’ from such organizations throughout 
the-country volunteered. 

The men in forestry s¢hools throughout 
the country. presented’ themselves almost 
ew Masse, and many with actual experiences 
were.accepted.° From: all points of the 
compass the call to foresters got the 
eream of the calling. ‘‘Billy’’ Mershon, 
whose father owns the timber that covers 
two counties up Michigan way, is a 
sergeant; Frank MeNalley, of a well- 
known New York lumber firm, is a buck 
private. Upstanding, two-fisted chaps they 
are, who know how to take care of them- 
selves and how to get out timber. 


Col. James A. Woodruff, who raised 
and commands the first regiment to go 
abroad, is only forty-two years old, but 
he has seen service in the Philippines. 
He took his motley regiment in hand on 
the outskirts of Washington last summer, 
and gave them two months of intensive 
training, the officers having previously 
gone through the officers’ training-camps. 
The lumberjacks became excellent soldiers 
in a surprizingly short time for men who 
had never before brooked a command 
from any man. Now they are in France 
making the forests ring with the old 
North Woods shanty-song: 

Oh, break the rollaways out, my lads, an’ let the 
big sticks slide; 

File your corks an’ grease your boots an’ the river 
we'll ride, 

For a hundred miles of water is the nearest way 
to town, 

So tie unto the tail o' her an’ keep her hustlin’ 
down. 


When the drive comes down! When the drive 
comes down! 

Oh, ’tis then we get our money, lads; 
we own the town. 

Oh, the gutters run with whisky when the Shanty 
Boys so frisky 

Stick their boot corks in the sidewalks when the 
drive comes down! 


tis then 


One of the officers of the regiment, 
Capt. Inman F. Eldridge, was the Gov- 
ernment forester for Florida before his 


enlistment. The Dispatch says of him: 


In that capacity his chief study was 
that of methods of increasing the output 
of naval stores of this country. Chief of 
these is turpentine and resin. He had been 
a great student of this problem. Much of 
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A Touch and It’s Gian: 


Save laundry bills—save collar expense —have a clean collar always. 














t that int ts you 





Mark X before subj 


and Mail This Coupon to 
E. l. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 





























Advertising Division 
Wilmington, L. D. Delaware 
| {Challenge Collars |__| Industrial Dynamites 
|_| Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods |_| Blasting Powder 
Novelty Sheeting |__| Blasting Supplies 
|__| Transparent Sheeting a Farm Explosives 
|__| Py-ra-lin Rodé& Tubes |__| Hunting 
Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits * Trapshooting 
bo) Py-ra-lin Specialties aa Leather Solutions. 
| |Sanitary Wail Finish |__| Soluble Cotton 
|__| Town & Country Paint | __ Metal Lacquers 
|__| Vitrolac Vamish> | | Mantel Dips 
Vitrolac Stain Finish | Bronzing Liquids 
im Flowkote Enamel |” [Commercial Acids 
ws ‘Antoxide Iron Paint 4 Alums 
- | Auto Enamel | Saltpetre 
~~ | Rayntite Top Material | | Wood Pulp 
|| Motor Fabrikoid —| Pigment Bases 
7 |Craftsman Fabrikoid | : Tar Distillates 
~~" Fairfield Rubber Cloth Dyes and Bases 
Name 
Address _ cons 
City eS State 





Visit the Du Pont Products Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 








_E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, OL sy Delaware =... . 





ix} COCCI 


CALI mC |) Ol PONT iii ix 








Figure your average 
collar costs—the life of the average collar—the 
cost of frequent laundering. Then compare 
the result with 


Challenge Cleanable Collars 


Here is a collar with the same dull linen, stitched 
edge effect of a laundered collar—yet one that requires 
no laundering. A positively non-wilting, permanently 
white collar—water proof stiffened instead of starched, 
and instantly refreshed with a little soap and water. 


Admirable for dancing and almost indispensable for motor- 
ing because of its rain, perspiration, oil and dust proof qualities. 


Made in eighteen styles, half sizes. Sold by enterprising de- 
partment and men’s furnishing stores everywhere. Try them. 
Check the coupon. State your size and style—and send 25¢ 
for sample. 


The Arlington Works 


Owned and operated by 


E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
725 Broadway New York 


The du Pont American Industries are: 

Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bidg., N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, ‘Delaware - .. Léather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, -Pa. . Paints, Pigments, Acids‘and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware . . ... . Dyes and Dye Bases 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 























their products. 


$1,000,000 or better. 


front of the Building. 


the service is right. 





Come Where the Leaders Are 


N the Fifth Avenue Building—opposite historic 
Madison Square—are the New York Headquarters 
of scores of firms known nationally for the excellence of 
Second to. their business prestige is 
their financial standing—49 of the tenants are “rated” 


Some of their reasons for moving to the Fifth Avenue 
Building should interest you: 
the location is right: possesses tangible value as a business address; 


easy to find; can be reached quickly by eight transit systems, 
including the new Broadway Subway which has an entrance in 


Unaer the owner-management system, ten- 
ants of the light, airy offices have their service-needs anticipated. 
Before you sign your next lease write for details 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue at Madison Square 
NEW YORK CITY 











The M Mulatto Musician 


‘usician: His is Ee and Letters. 
to honor negroid 





qn ~, fed 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


For Every Office 


Graffco 
VISE SIGNALS 


They attach to files and ¢ard index; they 
notify as to all details—followups, credits. 
deliveries, advertising, Free samples. 


GE B. GRAFF COMPANY 

















The Secret History of the War| 


is written in the guarded archives of various 
European powers who have considered the 
making of private treaties as justifiable diplo- 
macy. Detailed descriptions of these now 
discredited methods as well as of the rising 
tide of democracy that is sending them to the 
scrap-heap, are contained in 


A History of the Modern World 
By Professor Oscar Browning, of Cambridge University 
a recognized authority, who has known personally 
many of the statesmen of whom he writes and who 
presents for us the shifting game of international 
politics during the last hundred years in a mas- 
terly and enlightening manner. If you would learn 


Germany's Ambitions, pe og graye 
Se ae ae England’s Real Aims and 
How aly wes Reber What May Happen in Ressia 


read this scholarly and comprehensive work and know 
the whys and wherefores of the present world upheaval. 


A Big, Handsome, Cloth-Bound Volume of 1,000 Pages 
$3.00 net; by mail, $3.20 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 








294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By James C. Fernald, L.H-D. 
A handy book for office or home which answers simply and 
practically all puzzting grammar questions. By mail, 8 3 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 





The Book of Hardy Flowers 


AY¥2 VOLUME of encyclopedic ngs be. by H.H.Thomas, 
he well-known author of Ideal Garden,” 
“The Complete Gardener,” etc., forming a simple 0 
exhaustive -- to aioe cultivation in gardens of 
trees and and annual flowers that 
are hardy or we Suitable for planting out of doors in 
summer in temperate regions. For convenience of 
reference the fete be are described in alphabetical 
order under their botanical names, but an index of 
ul. Ape of which 
any one can be eae located. color, size, and 
general description of each Fp are | with the 
correct method iting, pruning, making 


pee ting, b 
soil for each ap time of lossoming, and 
= diseases. Eve 
Phould | have this book, which covers the ‘whole field of 
outdoor gardening so thoroughly that one never fails 
- nd jot henry yo pee a t is ro plates in 
ustrat 2 pho 
black and white, pay? of the te : and 170) - ~ ng 
R 800, - 504 ages, $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 







budding, la time of losso thie best 







































what he learned about it was from France. 
To-day he is working in the turpentine 
forests of that country. And these, by the 
way, are examples of one of the most 
striking results of scientific forestry in all 
the world. 

Generations ago France came to ap- 
preciate the menace of the sand-dunes 
along her coast. For miles inland there 
was a useless stretch of shifting sand, 
and observations showed that it moved 
a little way inland each year, eating into 
the fertile lands of the farmer people. 
The farmers were powerless to stop the 
onward march of the sand-dunes. Then 
France, after much experimentation, de- 
termined to stop these sands from shifting 
by planting them in trees. 

The result is a great stretch of pine- 
lands of the very best varieties on what 
were formerly sand-dunes. It is from 
these pine-trees that the French turpentine 
comes. The sands no longer shift and 
the encroachments on the farm lands long 
ago eeased. Captain Eldridge has long 
known the lesson, and has sought to 
introduce the methods into Florida. Like- 
wise has he urged that the shifting sand- 
dune country of New Jersey be planted 
into these pine-trees. 

Quite naturally Captain Eldridge has 
been-given charge of the lumbering that 
the Americans are to do in this sand-dune 
pine-forest. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as 
to the fitness of the American lumberjack 
for his job ’ either felling 
forests or hammering Huns, just listen to 
Bill O’Hara, formerly outfielder of the 
Giants, who went through the battles of 
the Somme, Vimy Ridge, and Ypres with 
the Twenty-fourth Canadians. Here is what 
he told a writer for the New York Sun: 


‘‘over there,’ 


“The Twenty-fourth outlasted and out- 
stayed every outfit in the front-line 
trenches. You want to know why? I’Il tell 
you. Sixty per cent. of my outfit is made 
up of lumberjacks.. There’s your answer. 

‘“‘Athletes? Shucks! Say, you know 
I was something of an athlete. At least 
that is what the papers used to call us 


Giants. But if you want to see a real 
athlete just make goo-goo eyes at the 
next lumberjack you see. 

“‘Ah, they’re the athletes for you, 
tougher than hickory, hard as nails, and 


wiry as a bronco. A lumberjack. may not 
be able to run 100 yards in ten seconds 
or bust the old ball out of the lot. . The 
only reason he can’t, however, is because 
he is not trained to it. 

‘But when it comes to the Big Game 
over on the French front, say Bo, there’s 
where Mr. Lumberjack becomes captain 
of the varsity! He’ll outhike, outfight, out- 
dog, outlast any athlete that ever got a 
head-line on the sporting-page. After 
living three weeks in ice-water up_ toa his 


~|~-neck on.the spring logging drive; what is 


the cold, the mud, and the damp of the 
trenches to him? What are the labors of 
digging in to a guy who has been rassling 
big pine- and spruce-butts ever since he 
was knee-high to a grasshopper? 

‘‘He’ll march thirty miles with a regu- 
lation-kit on his back and do a back- 
woods breakdown at the end. His lungs 
will stand a gassing that would send the 
soul of an ordinary man on the Long Trek. 
When the rations run low he'll live on 
stuff that wouldn’t keep a chipmunk alive 
and only draw his belt up a couple of 
notehes and cuss the King to Hades and 
back. Yet the next minute he’ll joy in 
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A SURE SIGN OF VALUE 


After admiring a friend's sightly, 
comfortable Rex-Topped car it is 
natural for you to be surprised to 
learn that it has cost but moderately 
more than a cloth-topped model. 


And it is logical for you to recog- 
nize in that automobile with the Rex 
All-Seasons Top the builder's purpose 
to provide utmost value. 


With quick discernment you infer 
that this value extends throughout 
the car, permeates every bit of shin- 
ing metal, every touch of sincere 
workmanship. 


Most assuredly, say you, this 


maker spreads a family’s automobile 
investment over the entire twelve 
months, not only with seasonable 
shelter but also with a highly able, 
reliable chassis for town and country. 








Copyright 1918, Rez Manufacturing Co. 


eee he offers me the ad- 
Bane of a closed car and an open 
car at the cost of one car...... in 
a sedan buoyant because of its light- 
weight top....... as flexible and 
economical to operate as a regular 
touring car..... an ideal family car. 


From the ultra-harmonious design, 
broad windows, parlor-like interior 
of the Rex AllSeasons Top your 
vision extends through and past the 
car to the distant factory where, 
you are convinced, value is the su- 
preme word. 


Surely you may well regard the 





ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 










Rex All-Seasons Top as a true mark 
of the value car, whether of high or 
low price, and you will, with cer- 
tainty of satisfaction, choose any car 
distinguished by this value equipment. 


Just observe how women admire 
and enjoy Rex-equipped automobiles 
—with their innate sense of fitness, 
of goodness, of practicability—and 
note how confidently they drive 
these easily-controlled cars. 


Ask for a Rex All-Seasons Top on 
your favorite car. 


Especially suitable and convenient for 
physicians and business men are the spry 
and economical year ‘round coupe and 
roadster models created by leading manu- 
facturers with the Rex All-Seasons Top. 


Rex Manufacturing Company 
Connersville, Indiana 
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| mom WINTER 
Tonneau postestiea— Weathertight—all 
Sorward panels re- panels in place. 
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You—or any member of your 
household—will find a Thermo- 
lite indispensable once you have 
used it. It isnot an experiment, 
or a cure-all—but a method fol- 
lowed by professional authori- 
ties. The Th'ermolite was 
designed to meet their demand 
for such an appliance. 


rated. 


ment. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 


The Modern Scien- 
tific Treatment for 
Relieving Pain 


HEAT AND LIGHT. INFUSER 


In this easy-to-handle electrical device, light and heat are gene- 
These soothing, natural agents penetrate through the 
tissues, proving more effective and quicker than superficial appli- 
cations, such as hot water, poultices, etc. 
backache, rheumatism, neuralgia, all respond to Thermolite treat- 
Ask your physician about Therapeutic Light and Heat. 


THERMOLITE—$7.50 complete. 

Money Refunded If Not Delighted after Trial. 

Write for interesting data on treatment. 

42 Warren Street, New York 
Originators of Scientific Lighting Fixtures 




















Muscular soreness, 


























Cash for Back Numbers and Bound 
Volumes of The Literary Digest 


For Back Numbers and Indexes of The Literary 
Digest, Volumes 35 to 48 inclusive, received by 
us promptly and in good condition, carriage pre- 
paid, we will pay 5c per copy, provided we also 
receive the semi-annual Indexes corresponding 
to any such numbers sent us. 

For the complete Bound Volumes of The 
Literary Digest, 35 to 50 inclusive, containing 
the semi-annual Indexes, we will allow $2 each. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York Subscription Department 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








WONDERFUL 
CHANCE 


to get these famous 
goods at wholesale 
rates and make 
steady money as 
representative. 
Write Room 151 
GOODELL & COMPANY 
Duratex Bldg. 
New York City 




















Daudet, 
and 39c delivered. Only a few of each left. 


29c EACH—Postpaid—Bound in Cloth 
Decorated Sides. jar Price 75c to $1.00 
“49. OR 778 GOLD SEEKERS OF THE SIERRAS. 
Astory by Joaquin Miller. 
ARCHIBALD eat nae me dng A story of dramatic in- 
tensity by Julian Hawthorne. 
eee CELEBRITIES. ” Famous authors write ‘of 
heir eminent countrymen. Two volumes. Each 29¢. 
CHRISTIANITY TRIUMPHANT, Its Victories and 
Achievements. By J. P. Newman. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Laura C. Holloway. 
M eee S LEGACY. A Recluse’s Diary. By 


ume 

AN UNFORTUNATE WOMAN and ASS'YA. Two 
stirring novels bound asone. By Ivan Turgenieff. 

A TIMID BRAVE. An Indian story. By W. J. Harsha. 

PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE and THE PEARL SHELL 

CKLACE. Two novels in one binding. By Julian 


39c EACH—Postpaid—Bound in Cloth 
Regular Price $1.00 to $1.50 
HISTORICAL AND OTHER SKETCHES. By J. A. 
roude. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Selected works arranged by 
Edward Everett Hale. 





Books at Bars 


By sues Miller, Edward Everett Hale, Turgenieff, Julian Hawthorne, J. A. Froude, Dean Farrar, Ernest 


C. H. Spurgeon, and many other splendid writers. 
Indicate your second choice as first title selected may be sold out. 





SEND STAMPS, CHECK, COIN OR MONEY ORDER 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Regular prices, 75c to $r. 50—Now only 29c 


TRUE. Astory by G. P. Lathrop. 


PRORIBITION as Principle, Party, Policy. By E. J. 

eeler. 

STORY OF THE MERV. Adventure and Captivity. 
By E. O. O'Donovan. 

VIOLET GRAY. From Ambition to Success. By Sarah 
E. Phipps. 

— AGAIN. A novel of power. By J. C. Gold- 


smit 

THE aonian IN POETRY. A collection of verse on 
the home. By L. C. Holloway. 

LIFE OF ULRIC ZWINGLI. 

BENEATH TWO FUAGS. 
Army. By Maud B. 

LIFE OF MARTIN al By Dr. William Rein. 

A MAN'S WILL. A story of drink in high society. By 

¢ Edgar Fawcett. 

FORTUNES OF RACHEL. A novel of American life. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 


By Jean Grob. 
Story of the Salvation 


EASTERN PROVERBS Fins EMBLEMS. _eIilus- 
trating old truths. By J. Lo: 
WITH THE POETS. A ae a By Dean Farrar. 


TLLYPTRA TIONS AND MEDITATIONS. By Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon. 














going over the top and giving his ornery 
life ‘For King and Country.’ 

“Fight? Say, a lumberjack — would 
rather fight than eat! You ought to 
have seen some of those woodsmen at 
Wipers and Vimy Ridge! The only way 
to stop ’em was to kill ’em, and if a cat 
has nine lives a lumberjack has nineteen. 
There’s no way of killing a lumbezjack 
except to blow him to smithereens. A 
wallop that would knock the ordinary 
man groveling in the blood and mire of 
No Man’s Land will only send the average 
Shanty Boy on the faster. 

‘‘T remember when -we went over the 
top at Wipers. Next to me a fellow had 
his left arm taken off at the elbow clean 
as a whistle by a piece of shrapnel. It 
gouged a piece out’of his side, too. Did 
he stop, lay down, and wait for the stretcher- 
bearers to get up to him? No, sir-ee-e! 
Biting at that poor, bleeding stump like a 
wild animal he waved his rifle aloft with 
his good arm and plunged on roaring: 
‘T’'ll get you for this!’ Say, that fightin’ 
backwoodsman wanted to get his revenge 
out of the whole German Army!” 


PASSING OF TOM LEE, MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK’S CHINATOWN 


OM LEE, for twenty-five years Mayor 

of New York’s Chinatown, is dead. 
He lived to a good old age—75 or 76, says 
his American housekeeper, while Charley 
Boston, the reputed head of the On Leong 
Tong, is quite sure that Tom was at least 
86. At all events, he lived long enough to 
see the passing of the old Chinatown of 
murder, mystery, fa~-tan, and opium. 
From his doorstep, where latterly he had 
been used to sit, sunning himself and 
blinking thoughtfully at the changing life 
in his bailiwick, he saw Hip Sings walk 
defiantly through Mott Street, where their 
appearance once would have precipitated 
a battle royal; saw a Rescue Mission es- 
tablished where the Chinese Theater used 
to flourish; saw bulletins announcing the 
Chinese Republic pasted on the joss-house, 
and with his parchment-like face un- 
changed, but a twinkle of amusement in 
his narrowed eyes, he saw the rubberneck 
wagon and its leather-lunged conductor 
invade his municipality. Tom Lee was a 
merchant and a peacemaker, and as to his 
disputed age the New York Sun says: 


Anyway, Tom Lee was old; he was a 
pioneer in Chinatown; it is quite likely he 
founded the colony, Charley Boston said 
while supervising an innocent game of five 
hundred in his office at 11 Mott Street. 
As Charley is a youngster himself, sus- 
picions on this point may be unfounded. 

It was agreed, however, that no man 
who knew Chinatown when Tom Lee 
settled there is now alive, any more than 
is the man who knew how the title of 
Mayor was acquired. 

Tom Lee for years had three rooms on 
the third floor of 18 Mott Street, next 
door to the joss-house, where as court 
and jury he sat in weekly judgment over 
the family troubles of the On Leongs. 

He also had a home in the Bronx, 
where his wife, a German whom he mar- 
ried in Philadelphia, reared his two boys, 
and with the assent of the father gave 
them a good American education. The 
elder son, Frank, with a degree from the 
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RYERY HOUSEWIFE can easily keep her 
home attractive by devoting a little atten- 
- tion to her furniture, woodwork, floors and 
-'linoleum. All they need is an occasional applica- 
‘tion of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. This cleans, polish- 
es and protects the finish, adding years to its life. 

















‘ Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a high, dry, 
 glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. a 
.. It covers up mars and small surface scratches — pre- ‘ 

~ serves the varnish — prevents checking and cracking. = 


JOHN SON’S 


Liquid and Paste 


“PREPARED WAX 


J bhiniea’ sPrepared Wax containsno oil, conse- 
quently it does not gather or hold the dust and 
it never becomes soft in the hottest weather or 
from the heat of the body. It will quickly and 
permanently remove that bluish, cloudy film f 
from your piano and mahogany furniture. 











Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in liq- 
uid form as well as paste. The Liquid Wax 

_ polishes instantly with but very little rubbing. 
Johnson's Wax gives just the polish and. YU Can go over a roomful of furniture, a good 
protection you need on Linoleum sized floor, or an automobile, in half-an-hour. 


A Dust-Proof 
Auto Polish 


Automobile owners will find 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax the 
most satisfactory polish for 
theircars. It sheds water and dust 
and makes a ‘‘wash”’ last twice as 
long. Protects and preserves the 
varnish. Write for our folder on 
‘*Keeping Your Car Young’’-it's free. 


’ Quarts, $1.40 Pints, 75c i nS 
Half-pints, 50c ; I PREPARED WAX 


LIQUID ty 





















S.C.JOHNSON & SON 
Dept.LD - - - - Racine, Wis. 






Johnson's Prepared Wax adds years to 
ie Meee enh ee Hae 
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Copyright, 1918, by Valentine & Co. 


“It’s lucky the floor is Valsparred”— 


Did you ever notice the many 
shabby spots around most front doors? 


Usually it isn’t wear that causes 
these spots, but water. Wet feet 
come tramping in, umbrellas drip, 
and snow is carried in on shoes. 


by water which quickly mars, spots, 
and ruins its surface. 


But Valspar not only resists water, 
hot or cold: it is also proof against 
all sorts of liquids that are spilled or 
splashed on woodwork and furniture, 
suchascoffee, tea,co- 





Or, worse yet, a 
severe storm will 
cause rain-water to 
leak in under the 
door until it lies in 





VALENTINE’S 


"The Varnish That Won't Turn White — 


logne,ammonia, etc. 


For these reasons, 
and because it is so 
durable, Valspar is 








pools on the floor, 
as shown in the above illustration. 


When these things happen, if your 
door and floor are varnished with 
Valspar, you don’t worry, dJecause 
Valspar is absolutely immune todamage 
by water and will not turn white. 


Ordinary varnish is easily affected 


the most popular var- 
nish made for general household use. 
Valspar is easy to apply. It dries dust-free 
in two hours and hard in twenty-four. 


Use it wherever you need varnish, indoors or 
out, to protect and preserve your floors, woodwork, 


and furniture. 
Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps and we will 
send you enough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Established 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


Boston 
Amsterdam 


New York 
Toronto 


Chicago 
London 


react VALENTINES, sane 


W. P. Futter & Co. 
San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 

















New York University Law School, went 
to China as a missionary and now has a 
topside job in the Chinese Government 
service. 

Young Tom turned gymnastic skill to 
account by. becoming a) cireus’ acrobat, 
and~ then settled- down as a chauffeur. 
The mother died in January. Until then 
the Mayor went to, the Bronx for two or. 
three. days each week, attended in the 
years when the gunmen were abroad, by 
two’ Chinese—in front and- behind—his 
bodyguard. Recently he had stuck close 
to 18 Mott Street, creeping out of an 
evening to buy two eggs and a cut of 
sponge cake for his supper, and on pleasant 
days stroking his gray beard as he gossiped 
with friends on the stoop—a sage on a 
doorstep. 

It was never any secret that altho 
Tom Lee had many business interests 


of other sorts his prestige was mainly. 


based on his grasp of‘ the Chinatown 
gambling situation. The wars that were 
forever blazing up, first between the 
On Leongs and the Hip Sings, later be- 
tween the On Leongs and the Four Broth- 
ers, were gamblers’ wars. 

Tom Lee himself wore a shirt of mail 
beneath the American vest that encased 
him on his trips to the Bronx and the 
more comfortable blouse that he pre- 
ferred when in Chinatown. When the 
Four Brothers Society was formed he 
took refuge in the Bronx to await de- 
velopments, this strategic move being 
hastened by a bullet that shattered an 
alarm-clock near his bed. On the same 
night a friend of his, a Chinese actor, 
was killed at the Chinese Theater, al- 
tho that playhouse, being half-way up 
Doyers Street, was supposed to be neutral 
ground. 

On another day a flagpole was dropt 
from a roof and just missed the Mayor’s 
head. Tradition is that he never went 
armed himself and never was harmed, 
despite many attempts. 


Notwithstanding the Tong feuds, through 
which he passed unscathed, Tom Lee was 
always for peace, and, says The Sun: 


He thought he ‘had achieved it in 1906 
when Warren W. Foster, then a Judge of 
General Sessions, got Lee and the leader 
of the Hip Sing Brothers to meet at the 
Judge’s home and sign a treaty. The 
On Leongs were to have Mott Street, the 
Hip Sings Pell Street. In Doyers Street 
the members of the rival tongs were to 
meet without molestation in the sanc- 
tuary of the theater. 

Tammany: Hall helped the Chinese 
celebrate with a great banquet in the Port 
Arthur restaurant and Tom Lee drank 
107 cups of rice wine in honor of the com- 
pact. On many walls yellow strips of paper 
were pasted announcing the end of the 
feud. But a few months later a Hip Sing 
shot an On Leong in the crook of Doyers 
Street, and the rusty 44’s were presently 
whanging away as of old, with an occasional 
killing despite bad marksmanship. 





All School-Clocks Do That.—Moruer 
(to Frank)—‘‘ How is it that you’re late 
home nearly every afternoon? ” 

Franx—* Well, no wonder; 
such a big clock in our school.” 

Morner—“ Why, what has the clock 
to do with it?” 

Franx—* ’Cause it’s so big it takes the 
hands an awful long while to get round it. 
If we had a clock like papa’s little one, I’d 
get home a great deal quicker.’ ’—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. : 


we've got 





SPICE OF LIFE 





Too Ancient Lays.—Where are the 
fresh eggs of yesterday? Those of yester- 
year are plentiful enough.—Indiana Times. 





Perhaps There Was Reason.—An editor 
received this letter from a fresh youth: 

“* Kindly tell me why a girl always closes 
her eyes when a fellow kisses her.” 

To which, the editor replied: 

“If. you will send us your photograph 
e may be able to tell you the reason.” — 

uck. 





Wrong Line of Talk.—Among the guests 
at a reception was a distinguished man of 
letters. He was grave and somewhat 
taciturn. One of the ladies present sug- 
\gested to the hostess that he seemed to be 
out of place at such a party. 

' “Yes,” replied the hostess, with a bright 
‘smile, ‘‘ you see, he can’t talk anything 
‘but sense! ”’—Christian Register. 





Then Silence Reigned.—‘‘ Ma,” roared 
Mr. Jagsby, ‘‘.where in‘the bow-wows is 
,my hat?’ I can’t keep a thing about this 
‘house. It’s a shame the way things dis- 
appear without any apparent reason. - I 
would just like to’ know -where that hat is.” 

“So would I,” replied Mrs. Jagsby, 
coldly. ‘‘ You didn’t have it on when 
you came home last night.’’—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 





Night Thoughts.—That one of the pro- 
fessors at Princeton has had his domestic 
trials was recently evidenced when a 
young woman of rather serious turn en- 
deavored to involve him in a theological 
discussion. 

“Professor, she asked, ‘‘ do you or do 
you not believe in infant damnation? ”’ 

“TI believe in it,” said the professor, 
“ only at night.”—New York Times. 





Good Shot for One Centimeter.—The 
flame leaps from a monolith centimeter 
gun, hurling a ton of shattering death at 
some gentle village twenty miles away. 
The flame leaps and licks into the heavens 
and the noise of it deafens men for miles 
around, shaking the earth and rattling the 
pots and pans in London over the water. 
(Copyright, 1918, by J. Keeley).—San 
Francisco Chronicle Sunday Supplement. 





How Could She Tell?—One of the girl 
ushers in a Flatbush theater had a problem 
offered her the other evening. She was 
showing two women to their seats. 

‘* Ts the show this evening fit for church 
women to see?’”’ asked one of the pillar- 
esses of a Flatbush congregation. 

** I—I don’t know,” responded the girl. 
Then she brightened. ‘“‘ You see,” she 
said, ““I don’t have no time to go to 
church.”—New York Mail. 





When Jail Looms Bright.—Mr. Young- 
husband reached home late for dinner. 
“TI got caught for speeding on the way 
home,” he explained rather sheepishly. 
** Have to appear to-morrow morning and 
get: ‘ ten dollars or fifteen days.’ ”’ 
Mrs. Younghusband fervently clapped 
two blistered little hands. 
“What a providence!” she cried de- 





voutly. “Take the fifteen days, John! 
The cook has just left!’””— Harper's 
Magazine. 4 
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Reg U.S.Pat.on 


Used in over 4,000 
plants 


The OIL poles with a glossy, tile-like, 
white finish. ; 


ade by a special 
over which we «4 exclusive Seavel. 
Contains no varnish. Its firm, yet elastic, 
surface = not crack or scaie, for it ex- 
pands and contracts with temperature 
changes, and withstands vibrations. 


b 
RICE’S MILL WHITE 
(Barreled Sunlight) 
The original ‘‘Mill White.” It increases 
your daylight 19% to 36% by actual 
tests. Reflects every ray of natural and 
artificial light. Reduces your lighting 
bills. Resists dirt. Is sanitary and can be 
washed clean when other paints need re- 
coating. Remains whité long after other 
paints have turned yellow under the same 
conditions. 
Sold in barrels, also a cans. Made in 
Gloss, Egg Shell and F 
For all interior use in TG factories, 
stores, restaurants, etc. 
Write for free booklet, “More Light.” 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 








PACKAGE sufficient for one week's trial 
and authoritative booklet on “The Care 
of the Teeth”’ free on request. 


96 Fulton Street 
New York 








A BUSINESS 


McKesson & Robbins 
Incorporated 
of your own and earn big 


I | 2 annual income in profes- 


sional fees, making and_ fitting a foot [at to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for = non o mings every- 
where with all the trade you can atten No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency be ‘soliciting. 
Address Stephenson . 3 Back Bay, Mass. 











JOM SADVAY 


—trids your home of all unsightly household refuse 
—and the garbage can. No more flies—no more 
disease-breeding receptacles; instead, neat, clean, 
sanitary surroundings. 


ISOLATOR 


Garbage Consumer 


tes with gas — automatically controlled. 
No heat radiation. Write for interesting literature 
—fully illustrated. 
anufacturers of stationary and portable 


Also mi 
aes toilet coal a for unsewered 
cts, and coal and 


Distributors Wanted. 
Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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letchswperetive: 
trump ? 


of cards now and then not only 
‘ provides excellent inexpensive 
recreation but develops your abil- 
». ity to read facial expression. With 
S our new book of official rules at 
R » hand to guide you in any game 
Was . and a pack of 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


| to make the handling of the cards as easy as walking or talking, you are 
equipped to get the utmost in recreation and mental stimulation out of 


every round of cards. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are for social pie Full color art 
backs with gold edges, like a volume de luxe. Ideal for prizes and gifts. 


Send for this Book today. Gives the latest rules of over 
300 games including Pirate Bridge. Authoritative. Practical. 
Helpful. Send 20 cents in stamps for a copy. Illustrated catalog 
of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. Address 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Department C-4, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 








. ° EMERGENCY NOTES 
Howto Make and Operate Moving Pictures | “3 Gientworth R. Butler, A.M, M.D. How quick wits 


A complete, practical guide to the taking —_ Projecting and deft hands may give aid before the surgeon or physician 

< cinematograph pictures, for the p arrives. A household necessity. 12mo, Cloth, 18 original 
any photograph illustrations. Cloth bound, $1. 00: by mail. | illustrations; over 100 pages. 50 cents postpaid. 

$1. “12, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








THE FIRST LESSON Beryeqinent, Ue Bee 
IN N. WOODWORK frome you are. planning, inthe 
ir Tor wrt eG rtens Us only ene of a g of beauty and a 
roe hn toa fee abrcting *Bosastel bist Boss a Food We fa 
end ‘to end. -FP’S TREE 

NORTHERN. 


HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MFRS. ASS’N, 212 F. So: ee OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Above, Senta iiy heap SENT architect. 






















Merely a Suggestion.—‘‘ Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder,’’ quoted the senti- 


mental youth. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” returned the 


matter-of-fact girl. “‘ Did you ever try 
presents? ’”—Boston Transcript. 





Taking No Chances.—‘“ Alice, if I told 
you that I. loved you dearly, that there 
was no other girl in all the world for me, 
would you promise to be mine? ” 

“Would you mind telling me _ first 
whether that is a proposal or a hypo- 
thetical question? ”—Pitisburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 





An Added Burden.—A small boy who 
had been in the habit of leaving food on his 
plate was -warned -that Mr. Hoover would 
not approve of it. 

He meditatively replied: ‘‘ I’ve always 
had to mind daddy and mother and Aunt 
Mary and God, and now here comes along 
Mr. Hoover.” —Life. 





True Patriotism.—‘‘ Don’t you . love 
our song, the ‘ Star-Spangled Banner’? ”’ 

“T do,” replied Senator Sorghum. 

“Then, why don’t you join in the 
chorus? ” 

‘* My friend, the way for me to show. real 
affection for a song is not to try to sing 
it.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Beginning Early.—Tracuer—“ If any 
little girl knows the answer, let her hold up 
her hand. Well, Hazel? ”’ 

Haze (aged six)—‘‘ I don’t know.” 

TracHEeR—‘ Then why did you hold up 
your hand?” ’ 

Hazetr—‘ I couldn’t help it. I just had 
to show my new ring I got for Christmas.”’ 
—Chicago News. 





An Eye to Trade.—He had been fishing 
patiently for:several hours without a bite 
when a small urchin strolled up. 

** Any luck, mister? ”’ he called out. 

“Run away, boy,” growled the angler, 
in gruff tones. 

“No offense, sir,’ said the boy, as he 
walked away, “ only I just wanted to say 
that my father keeps a fish-shop down to 
the right, sir.’”” — Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 





An Error of Omission.—An Eldorado 
Springs minister tells this story: A white 
minister had just married a colored couple 
and in a facetious way remarked: 

“It is customary to kiss the bride, but 
in this instance we will omit it.’’ 

The groom was fully equal to the occa- 
sion and replied: 

“It is customary for the groom to give 
the minister a five-dollar bill, but in this 
instance we will also omit that.”—Kansas 
City Times. 





Didn’t Want His Nap Cut.—He occu- 
pied a barber’s chair recently and he was 
drowsy. His eyes could not be kept open, 
and his head rolled about and drooped over 
his-shoulder and down upon his chest in a 
way that made shaving a difficulty for the 
knight of the lather and a dangerous one 
for the patient. 

At last ‘the barber said gently, but 
firmly: 

* Look-e-here, sir, I can’t possibly shave 
you unless you hold up your head.” 

To which the response was made with 
drowsy indifference. 

“ Well, then, cut my hair.’’—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 
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The Seal of Trade Mark Reg. 
Dependable Performance A U. S. Pat. Off. 


RE SG SPR 
: 


, cP rs te 
\ i eee 


THE TRUCK | 
F PROVED / 
a) 


“Which Truck Shall I Buy?” 
Answered By CME Proved Units 


Present conditions have given added importance to the motor truck. The man- 
power of American industry is straining every muscle. Human strength is called 
into play as never before as the result of war’s demand. 


Accordingly, greater demands are made on the motor truck. The worth of the truck is 
accepted. Now it is only a question, “Which truck shall I buy?”, in the minds of men in 
whose business haulage is a factor. The answer is furnished by Acme proved units—sixteen 
recognized oy vneapanes. | erfections, each the product of a master specialist. The proved 
units of the Acme truc en no room for doubt. 


The AeMeE Typifies Super-Service 


Acme proved units permit advanced judgment of this truck. You can measure Acme 
efficiency by the known efficiency of its units. To view the Acme is to view service, for even 
the layman must recognize the combined efficiencies which Acme engineers have brought into 
this truck through proved units and their own skill and experience. 


From end to end the Acme is dependable. Especially ight on tires due to 
absorption of road shocks through flexible frame construction—the proved 


Proved Units of units mean lightest consumption of gasoline and oil. 


Acme Construction A New Book for Truck Users 


Fo nd ae We shall be pleased to send you a copy of “A Pointer To ¥ 8 
7 Profits” if you will send your request on your business paper. 
The book contains facts of interest to any truck user and to 
Continental any man who contemplates truck ownership. Write for your 
Rayfield Carburetor 


Cotte Tresemiecion copy today. 

bong Truck Type — ACME MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 

——- 184 Mitchell Street, Cadillac, Michigan 

Pressed Steel Frame Four Models: 
One to Four 


Blood Bros. Universal Joints , ul 
Borg & Beck Clutch . Ton Capacities 


xs eg ee, 2) 
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a hied Mate 








Detroit Son 
otor 
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If you are having trouble with your 


complexion, if you find that 


tractive skin is your handicap, what 
wouldn’t you give to have your friends 
tell you what this girl was told? 
Resinol Soap brings out the real 
beauty of the complexion. The healing 
Resinol medication in it reduces the 


esinol Soap 


“has cleared yourskin 


yx look like 


a new person 
since- 





Resinol Soap is equally 
effective in maintainin 
the health and beauty o’ 
the hair. Try it a week, and 
you will know why you will 
want it all the year round. 


an unat- 


Resinol Soap contains 
absolutely no free alkali or 
artificial coloring, so may 
be used without hesitancy 
on the most delicate skin. 
Sold by druggists and 
toilet counters throughout 
the United States and 


tendency to oiliness, soothes irritated f¢ U"' 


pores, and gives Nature the chance 
she needs to make red, rough skins 


white and soft. 


For a trial size cake, 
free, write to Dept. 51-B, 
Resinol Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 











“ sng ??. 14 phases e! 
the light of the helpful ex er ~ o£ 
tech ight in 14 “Prize Estays.” is? a: postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO 


A volume of intensely interesti ting 


=| Gad = 


stranger than fiction. are See Illus- 
trated, $1.00; by mail, $1. 
Wagnalls Company, ‘Seeathav. N.Y. 








eoreng the Spotlight on Prussian Politics 


The Princess ine Radziwill, 
author of “Memories of Forty 
Years,” “Sovereigns and Statesmen 
of Europe,” etc., etc., has now given 
the world a unique account of Prus- 


the title 


Facts from Official Sources 

Records of private conversations with statesmen in 
various court circles, letters from highly placed dig- 
nitaries in Germany and elsewhere, governmental dis- 
—— other unusual means of information have 

n utilized,together with a vast number of incidents 
stored in a particularly ——- memory, to paint 
this remarkable . ae of backstairs ponies and 
autocratic methods of achieving a place in the sun. 


The Famous Ems Telegram 
by the: the adroit rearranging of which the Chancellor was 
to precipitate the Franco- Prussian war,is given in 
its original and final form, the many unscrupulous 
actions of the Prussian military ring from that day 
to this areexposed,and daylight is Iti in upon a host 
of secrets never intend ed for popular inspection. 


Royal 8vo0, bound in purple cloth 
with 8 full-page portraits. 





UNDER terial regarding the secret ambitions 


sian underground diplomacy under EMPERORS” minister, Prince Bismarck, in the bid 


FUNK & wnemaias COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Pac. New York City 


This book makes public for the first 
time much new and interesting ma- 


of the rulers of Germany and the far- 
reaching intrigues of their famous 


for empire. 


Exceptional Opportunities 

for obtaining information have come to the author 
and she has profited by them to the reader’s great ad- 
vantage. She shows us the seed of militarism planted, 
watered, growing up into a mighty tree that threatens 
to overshadow the world. The part played by each 
of the three Emperors and the Chancellor is told in a 
series of illuminating chapters that lay bare the story 
of the Prussian dream of world dominion. 


The Letter to Count Andrassy 
written two days before Bismarck saw Emperor 
William I. relative to the Austro-German Treaty, in 
which he affirms that his master authorized him to 
arrange it, with other astonishing statements of a 
similar character, is given in full for the information 
of the public, 


with gold lettering, pee pages, 
$4.00; by mail, $4.1 











CURRENT EVENTS 





THE WAR 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


January 23.—By a vote of 75 to 19 the 
Republican members of the House go 
on record in support of the move to 
create a Director of Munitions to be 
independent of the War Department 
— directly responsible to the Presi- 

ent. 


As a result of the failure of the five-days’ 
shut-down to relieve the railroad situa- 
tion, Director-General -of Railroads 
MeAdoo places an official embargo on 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & 
Ohio (east of Pittsburg), and % 
Philadelphia & Reading 
barring all freight pares food, fuel, 
and munitions. 


January 24.—In defending himself against 
the accusation of President Wilson that 
he wilfully distorted facts, Senator 
Chamberlain reiterates his charges of 

“gross mismanagement, incompetency, 
lack of coordination and cooperation in 
the War Department, and the entire 
absence of any concrete American war- 
plan’’; and declares that the President 
does not know the truth. 


January 25.—Surgeon-General Gorgas be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs in Washington blames the 
deaths at the training-camps to the 
lack of proper health precautions, and 
declares that the Army is short 20,000 
men in its medical corps. 

Secretary Baker announces the appoint- 
ment of Edward R. Stettinius, of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, as 
Surveyor-General of all Army pur- 
chases, a new post in the Secretary’s 
scheme of. reorganization of the War 
Department. 


January 26.—Washington. reports ‘that a 
series of fires in shipyards, on muni- 
tion-ships, .and in war-plants and 
storage-buildings at points on the 
Atlantic coast and inland indicate a 
wide-spread plot to cripple war-in- 
dustries in the United States. Fires in 
the shipyards at Newark, N. J., and 
Baltimore, Md., cause a loss of $2,- 
000,000. Fires in munition-ships were 
extinguished without serious loss, while 
fires of a suspicious nature were -dis- 
covered in New York, Paterson, N. J., 
Buffalo, Maynard, Mass., and Peter- 
boro, Canada. Governor Edge, of 
New Jersey, ordered out the State 
militia to guard all New Jersey ship- 
plants, and Chairman Hurley, of the 
United States Shipping Board, asked 
that the guards be trebled at all war- 
plants. 

Twelve men are killed and seven in- 
jured in an explosion that destroyed 
three bomb-proofs in the United States 
Torpedo Station, located on an island 
in the harbor of Newport, R. I. Much 
damage was done in the town by the 
eoncussion. The explosion occurred 
among some fulminate of mercury used 
in loading detonators. 

President Wilson, in a proclamation, 
ealls for a more intensive effort on the 
part of the people to save food to sup- 
ply our allies. The Food Administra- 
tion states that the American people 
must save 2,000,000 barrels of flour 
every month until the next crop is har- 
vested and milled in order to enlarge 
the surplus available for the fighting 
forces abroad. Bakers will begin at 


once a general and gradual tite. 
tion of other grains for wheat. 

Fifty-one sick soldiers from General 
Pershing’s command in France arrive 
at Newport News and are sent to their 
homes. 


January 27.—Washington dispatches an- 
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BRAKES 
INSPECTED } 

















re you sure of your brakes? 


Unreliable brakes are a constant menace to your safety 





The traffic officer signals you to stop and 
it takes six or eight feet more than you 
thought necessary. Perhaps in this case it 
means nothing more than a little embar- 
rassment. 

Suppose, however, it was an emergency that de- 
manded a sudden stop. Those few feet might mean 
the difference between safety and serious accident. 

Your brakes have always worked and so you grow 
careless of them. They are out of sight and there- 
fore you neglect to inspect them. 

But do you ever stop"to realize that the safety of 
your car and its occupants depend absolutely on 
the efficiency of your brakes? That lack of brake in- 


season opens. 





The National Brake Inspection 
Movement 


Your attention is called to this 
movement which has increased, 
and will continue to increase the 3 
safety of the road, only as all 
motorists realize their duty to lend 
it their support and to have their 
brakes inspected before the touring 


Inspection will frequently show 
the need of minor adjustments. 
By as to yy greater 

fety will d P “ nat 
pemme sry —— thin. Thermoid Brake Lining must wear better 

Join this movement by having 
your brakes inspected today 


kind of moisture. Moisture ordinarily ‘will cause 
brake lining to swell and grab, a source,pfdanger 
and trouble. 


Hydraulic compressed — uniform throughout 


Every square inch of Thermoid is hydraulic com- 
pressed at a pressure of 2000 pounds. 
Because of this Thermoid is uniform all the way 
through. It cannot compress in service, causing con- 
stant adjustment of the bands. There are no soft 
spots to wear out quickly, causing the brakes to slip. 
It must give uniform service, until worn cardboard- 


and last longer because it is hydraulic compressed. 
The measure of Thermoid value 








spection carried just one day too far has caused more 
fatal accidents and the loss of more motor cars than any other 
source of danger with which the motorist must contend ? 

And yet to have your brakes always efficient is as easy as it is 
necessary. Ask your garage man to inspect them regularly. If 
they are O. K. he will tell you so and the knowledge will create a 
feeling of security you could not otherwise hope for. 

If they need relining, have it done but do not buy just “brake 
lining”—your safety is too important for that. Experts specify a 
lining only after they know what it will do—after exhaustive tests 
—and all leading car and axle builders specify Thermoid because 
its three exclusive features insure the greatest safety for the 
longest time. 

Specify Thermoid—it offers you more material, 
greater service 
1. There is over 40% more material and 60% more labor in the 
manufacture of Thermoid Brake Lining than in any other 
woven brake lining. This abundance of material and labor 
must mean longer wear. 


Grapnalized 


2. Thermoid Brake Lining is Grapnalized, an exclusive process 
which creates resistance to moisture, oil and gasoline. Under 
ordinary conditions of service, Thermoid is impervious to any 


4 hermowW 


GRAPNALIZED 






© Thermoid Rubber Co., 1918. 





Makers of ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Casings’’ and “‘Thermoid Garden Hose’’ 


These three exclusive features form the measure of 
Thermoid value to the motorist, his assurance of longest, safest 
service at lowest possible price. 

Leading. manufacturers, axle makers, jobbers and dealers have 
put their stamp of approval on Thermoid Brake Lining because of 
these reasons. Their engineers have selected it because they know 
its dependability. 

Have your dealer inspect your brakes today. He will show you 
samples of Thermoid Brake Lining that you may see why it is so 
different, so efficient and long wearing. If he hasn’t Thermoid we 
will gladly send a sample. 

Be sure to. accept no substitute, our guarantee protects you. 

Thermoid will make good—or WE WILL. It is positively 
guaranteed to outwear and give more satisfactory service than any 
other brake lining. 


Factory and Main Office: Trenton, N. J. 
Branches: 
lew York Chica; San Fr i Indi li Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia ‘Pittsburgh Boston London Turin ‘aris 
Canadian Distributors: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 
Branches in all principal Canadian cities 
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Better Office Work 
—Fewer Workers 


The need of the times and the welfare of your business 
both demand that you cut clerical costs wherever you can 
do it without loss of efficiency. 


With DIREX-ALL equipment you can cut costs tremen- 


dously and gain efficiency. 


DIREX-ALL saves on all work involving imprinting from 
lists or files of names or data—all list mailings, fixed-amount 
billing, heading up cost forms, pay-roll listing and similar 


work in office or factory. 


Frequently a boy and a DIREX-ALL will release a dozen 


clerks or typists for higher, non-mechanical work—and the 
boy and machine will do the job far better. 


Ask to have one of our office experts show how the 
DIREX-ALL will save money and add efficiency in your 
business. Address our nearest office. 


Stickney & Montague 


New York, 54 Franklin Street 
Chicago, 


180 N. Wabash Avenue 


San Francis, », Wells-Fargo Building 


Chattanooga, 33 Short Street 


Canada: 359 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Sales and Service Offices in Other Principal Cities 
See Your Telephone Book for Local Address 


DIREX-ALL 











* * e 
Linking the United States 
With the Alli 
When France, England, Italy, Belgium. and Russia, sent 
Commissions to the ‘United States. a great epoch in the world’s 
history was marked. These momentots events are vividly 
described in 
BALFOUR, VIVIANI, AND JOFFRE 
A valuable new book which describes the coming of the five 
missions and aon all the speeches they made in 


Com 

America. The N. Y. Sun says: “It is important as a record 

to refer to, and interesting as a vivid story of a striking episode 
history."* 


in 
375 DP-, doth bound; $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














‘CAN YOU 
NAME THIS 
CURIOUS 
CREATURE? 


It has the bill of a duck, the tail of a beaver, the 
body of a mole, and webbed feet, and lays eggs. 
This freak of the animal kingdom and hundreds of 
other remarkable and interesting beasts, birds, 

il and fishes, are entertainingly described 











for you in 


Cassell’s Natural History 


By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., F. R. M. S., etc. 
which details the marvelous st. of life in the sea and 
on the land in a style so simple yet so authoritative 
that it charms young and old alike. No better and 
more informing read for the family circle or the 
echoolroom can be found. ‘ 


More Than 200 Illustrations 
luced from the author’s original phot 
vi 
matter doubly val ainabie and and greatly increase 
Large 8vo. 452 pages. Lettered and Ornamented. 
In Gold, o2.50; | by mail, $2.66. 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





STANDARD DICTIONARY 5 Mtl quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Travel the World at Your Ease 


Who has not longed to voyage at will to far-off 
foreign lands, to see their wonders and observe their 
strange customs? You have to-day an unequaled 
opportunity of doing this by proxy without stirring 
a step from home by reading 


The Other Side of the Lantern 


by Sir Frederick Treves, famous British surgeon and writer 
of exceptional charm and descriptive power. This fascinating 
volume takes you round the globe and through its graphic de- 
scriptions and beautiful photographs you feel the lure of 








Sunsets on The Streets of Delhi at Night 

High Noon in an Indian Bazaar § The Taj Mahal at Agra 

The Temple of the Tooth at io Glee Peat 6 Bape 
Kandy Be pees Ou of Canton 

The Cherry Gardens of Japan Bathing at Diamond Head, Honolulu 


The World-famed Yosemite Valley The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 


and many other scenes of romantic cong “ype nee interest. 
A 4 Ane large volume of 440 
illustrations. ra ity De te 25: by eg 5 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 








well es 16 full-page colored plates, make the descriptive” 
the attrac- 
















“Mm-m—m-” 
Baby just loves his 


Baby Educator 


FOOD 


Teething Ring 


Made of honey-sweetened 
cereals, baked hard. 
Soothes — Weeds 
—Nourishes 

At Druggists or Gro- 
cers—or two tins post- 


m 





paid for fifty EDUCA TOR =) 
FOOD CO. Foca 4 
40 E@uestor Building. Boston CRACKERS 








nounce that unless the new voluntary 
food-conservation measures are. ob- 
served, an enforced -system of ration- 
ing similar to that abroad will be~the 
result 


Secretary of War Baker announces the 
following changes in the reorgan- 
ization of the Department: Colonel 
Palmer E. Pierce to be. Director. of 
Purchases and to act as adviser to 
the Chief of Staff who will act in the 
same capacity to Secretary Baker. 
Edward Stettinius will be the head of 
one of Colonel Pierce’s bureaus to be 
known as the Section of Supplies. 
Douglas'- I. McKay, formerly Police 
Commissioner of New York City and 
now a lieutenant - colonel, will be 
Colonel Pierce’s assistant. Milo R. 
Maltbie, formerly Public Service Com- 
missioner, will head another section 
under the Director of Purchases to be 
known as the Fiscal Section. Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres will head the In- 
formation and Statistical Section, and 
R. R. Montgomery the section on 
Organization and Methods. All will 
report to Colonel Pierce. 


Secretary Baker in his weekly war review 


announces that the Government has 
information that a great Teuton drive 
on the Western front is coming, and 
that Germany is about to launch “the 
most powerful submarine offensive 
undertaken.” 


The American Defense Society opposes 


the application of certain fire-insurance 
companies in Europe to do business i in 
the United States, asserting that ‘‘cam- 
ouflage enemy companies”’ are obtaining 
information of great value here and 
forwarding it toGermany. The Society 
asks for a hearing in Washington. 


With another coal crisis in prospect if 


the cold weather continues, State and 
county fuel officials warn the public 
that all violators of the closing order 
will be prosecuted. Little coal reaches 
tidewater, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining labor on Sunday. New York 
reports only 18,000 tons towed to 
the city. 


January 28.—Secretary of War Baker ap- 


pears before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs in defense of his con- 
duct of the War Department. He de- 
clares that there will be 500,000 men 
in France by spring and _ 1,500,000 
before the end of the year, all equipped 
as they embark. He admits hospital 
faults, but asserts that they have been 
corrected and that the troops are now 
well clad. 


January 29.—Stringent rules designed to 


prevent the leakage of information to 
the enemy are promulgated by Secre- 
tary McAdoo for the guidance of ali 
foreign insurance companies. 


THE FRENCH FRONT 


January 23.—London dispatches report 


increasing violence in the artillery 
actions in Flanders, and the capture 
by the enemy of a portion of the 
French advanced first-line trenches 
east of Nieuport. Later the invaders 
were ejected. Between Beaucourt and 
Ornes the artillery-fire has increased 
to big proportions. The French War 
Office reports ten German airplanes 
brought down during the period from 
January 17 to 20, while four machines 
previously reported as only damaged 
are now known to have been destroyed. 


Washington reports three infantrymen 


of General Pershing’s forces killed in 
action on January 21. They were: 
Albert Cook, West Almond, N. Y.; 
Harry V. Garman, Catawba, Va., and 
Leo E. Radi, Cleveland, Ohio. 


January 24.—A Paris dispatch announces 


that two German airplanes were shot 
down on January 19, one by David 








Ji 













Putnam, of Brookline, Mass., and the 
other by Austen B. Crehore, of West- 
fied, N. J. H W.. Johnson, of 
South Bethlehem, Pa., and Landrum 
Ovington, of Paris, attacked three 
German airmen on January 19. John- 
son was shot -in the stomach, but ‘is 
reported to be doing well. Ovington 
escaped unhurt. 

British, French, and German head- 
uarters agree in the statement that 
there is nothing to report from the 
French front. On January 21 the 
French raided a section of the German 
line two miles long, penetrating 500 
yards eastward from Vienne-le-Chateau, 
near Four de Paris, an Associated 
Press dispatch announces. All enemy 
defenses were destroyed before the 
French troops returned to their lines. 


January 25.—General Pershing reports the 

death in action in France of Private 

P. Thompson, of Georgetown, Il. 

Reports from Berlin and London an- 

nounce the revival of fighting on the 

West front in both the Cambrai sector 
and the Ypres region. 


January 26.—London reports little ac- 
tivity on the Western front, aside 
from aerial operations. The French 
repulse a small German raid on the 
western edge of St. Gobain Forest. 
Artillery actions are reported in the 
Verdun sector. Under cover of bad 
weather the British slightly extend 
their section of the front south of St. 
Quentin without the knowledge of the 
Germans. British fliers bring down 
16 enemy planes and lose one. A 
German airdrome at Varssenaere is 
bombed, and more than 300 bombs are 
dropt on railroad stations and German 
billets west of Cambrai. 


January 27.—A dispatch from General 
Pershing to Washington states that 
Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood was slightly 
wounded in the arm by the bursting of a 
gun during a test. Lieut.-Col. Charles 
E. Kilbourne and Major Kenyon A. 
Joyce were also injured. Five French- 
men were killed 

London states that the operations on the 
battle-front in France and Flanders 
are truthfully summed up in the Ger- 
man’ report which says: ‘Fighting 
ey was slight on almost the entire 
ront.”” 


January 28.—The British War Office an- 
nounces that the Germans have been 
feeling out the British and French 
lines on the Western front, but are dis- 
persed with trivial losses. The French 
make successful raids in Champagne 
and capture many prisoners. 


January 29.—Paris reports that Dumar- 
esque Spencer, of Highland Park, IIl., 
was killed when returning from air- 
patrol duty over the German lines near 
Belfort. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 





January 23.—An official communication 
from Rome reports active reconnais- 
sances by the Italians between Monte 
Spinoncia and the right bank of the 
iave. Austro-German atrocities con- 
tinue to be reported. Italian prisoners, 
manacled together, have been driven 
before the enemy lines to be killed by 
the fire of their countrymen. 
Dispatches from Italian Army Head- 
quarters in northern Italy state that 
the enemy has evacuated territory on 
the northern mountain front behind 
Monte Tomba, extending from the 
Piave River westward, their defense 
lines having been moved back to Monte 
Spinoncia. The retreat follows the 
brilliant victory of the French troops, 
and indicates that the enemy has aban- 
doned for the present the: effort to 
force a passage to the Venetian plains 
by way of Monte Tomba and the west 
bank of the Piave. 
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Dooce BrorHers | 
CLOSED CAR 


The mere convenience of the sedan | 





is almost forgotten, now, in the 
greater practical purpose it is 
serving 


Economical, and easy to drive, it is 
speeding the war work of men and 
women alike, and keeping them fit 
in all weathers. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
he tire mileage is unusually high 








Sedan or Coupe, $1350. In Canada, $1965 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1050. In Canada, $1525 
Touring Car, Roadster or Commercial Car, $885. In Canada, $1290 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrRotHers. DETROIT 
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Science By Joseph Grasset, M.D., author of “‘The 
Semi-Insane and the Semi- Responsible.” 

Can You to-day draw a clear line between the Occwlt-and 
the demonstrated facts of Science? This question is liable 
to “stump” the best of us, so great have been the advances 
of science in recent years. Dr. Grasset brings you face to 
face with a “di lated realm,” pr ing ph r 
that formerly were looked upon as occult, but which are 
now fully exp:ained and accounted for, as : hypnotic sleep, 
the unconscious will of movers of tables, the unconscious 
“magination of medi , and the unconscious memory of 
hypnotized persons. He believes that many phenomena 
sit regarded as occudt will in a comparatively short time 
be included in the catalog of accepted scientific principles— 
including mental suggestion, direct intercourse of t. ht, 
telepathy, pr it: , etc., etc. He reviews the whole 
Occult field, from Mesmer to Palladino. Cloth $1.75net. 
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January 27.—Rome reports 


HOW TO 
GENERATE 


MIND-POWER 





YOU 


have often wished, haven't you, that your mind 

the you want, when you 
want it—that you could command your- brain as 
you wish, and concentrate on any subject at will. 
Here is the help you need to acquire this ability— 
a book which will give you the complete command 
of your mind that you need. 


The Education 
of the Will 


by the famous French Psychologist, Jules Payot. A 
book whose wonderful value has carried it through 
thirty editions. It has been published in seven dif- 
ferent languages, and this is the authorized English 
edition. It is unqualifiedly endorsed both by scien- 
and laymen. M.S. V andewater, Chicago, says: 
“It is just what I have been looking for—something 
practical and sensible. The best book on self-help I 
have had the privilege of reading.” Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges, of the North A merican, Philadelphia, says: 
“ The book is epochal and monumental, and every 
man in America should read it.” E.H.Lind- 
. Professor of Psychology and Philosophy, In- 
diana University, says: “It is an admirable book 
and you have rendered a great service in providing 
a translation.” It shows you— 


HOW— : 


TO overcome the habits of thoughtlessness, careless- 
ness, laziness, lack of determination, lack of enthusi- 
asm, etc.—TO exercise your will power over your ideas 
and desires—TO form good habits; advantage of 
your good impulses; defeat your bad ones—TO main- 

i health by wise management of your mental 
and physical work and rest—TO rest, sleep, and lounge 
profitably—TO work to the best advantage; choose 
the best times for work; get real happiness from your 
work—TO combat sensuality, vanity, and other bad 
habits, and avoid the causes of them—TO break a 
line of thought that is undesirable; to forget what you 
want to forget; to remember what you want to remem- 
ber—TO develop your power of observation; to medi- 
tate profitably; to overcome “‘dreaming’’—TO develop 
personality and character in yourself and understand 


it in others. 


WERE 









YOUR Son or Daughter needs the 
help of this great book to prepare for 
the future—to develop brain, will, and 
._ Give it to him now! “It is 
tha reading of this book 





. is not a home but 
should place it in the s of its sons 
and daughters,” says Reo. Henry C. 
Rose, Newark, N. J. 
lomen Who Write need the secrets of this 


truths which will enable them while on the platform, to 
exe: perfect control over themselves-— to 
their minds to ly amd remember accurately 


The Executive in Business will recognize the practical 
value of this book. It will help him to develop that will 
and stre: essential in his work. It w 





The Professor Who Teaches can get 
from this book the knowledge of psy- 
chology, the insight into ity, 
the ability to analyze character, that is 

to one in charge of growing 
minds. It explains the development o! 
@ personality in himself that will win 
the respect of his pupils. 


SENT on APPROVAL 


lute, money- guaran goes with this 
book. Send the coupon to-day with $1.60 and the book 
will be forwarded to you, postpaid. Any time within 
five days of receipt you may return the book to us and 
your money will immediately be refunded infull. You 
run absolutely no risk of dissatisfaction. You cannot 
afford to ow the bilities of self-improvement 
| ony by Ls so ‘on't you send the coupon below 
lor 


FUNE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Send me a of “Education of the 
Wit’ for examination. ‘I enclose $1.60. Within five 


days of receipt, I may return the book and you wil 
immediate! ‘und money I have paid and I will 

you . Dig. 2-9-18 
Pa rhE sb oecn cc dcccdesvcescocicccocesccscce 
BE bv cscnccwrcdccvorep sc toccccccccceces 
GBT i vacedcweccccccccsesccsdcosccccccscscosses 

















artillery ac- 
tivity along the entire front in North- 
eastern Italy. Enemy attempts. to 
reach the Italian lines near the mouth of 
the Piave are repulsed. German air- 
planes drop bombs on -Treviso and 
Mestre, ‘killing three women and in- 
juring three others. ‘Bombs were also 
dropt on the hospitals at Mestre. 


January 29.—Paris dispatches report that 


the Italian forces renew their offensive 
on the heights east of the Asiago, dis- 
persing reenforcements the Austrians 
were hurrying down the Nos and Com- 
pomulo Valleys and taking 2,000 
prisoners, including 62 officers. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


January 24.—Petrograd receives a wireless 


dispatch announcing a revolution in 
Vienna and the naming of a provisional 
ministry. A London dispatch, however, 
reports that ‘advices from the Austrian 
capital deny that the Government has 
been overthrown. 


The unrest in Austria is having a serious 


effect in Germany, according to reports 
from Holland and Switzerland, and 
Philipp Scheidemann, leader of the 
majority Socialists, warns the Govern- 
ment that it is playing with fire in 
opposing a just peace at Brest-Litovsk. 


According to dispatches from Rome the 


Vatican learns from apparently trust- 
worthy sources that the Emperor of 
Austria is determined, when peace 
terms are discust, to take the initiative 
in a movement for a general disarma- 
ment, to abolish. conscription in the 
Dual Monarchy, and to renounce his 
sovereign prerogative of declaring war. 


January 25.—A Berlin dispatch states that 


Chancellor von Hertling in a speech 
before the Reichstag Main Committee 
replies to the war-aims as stated by 
President Wilson. . He declares that the 
first four points can be met without 
difficulty, but finds flaws in the other 
ten. At the same time Count Czernin, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister, de- 
livers the official verdict of Austria- 
Hungary, and critics in England, ac- 
cording to dispatches from London, 
find in the seeming disagreements of 
the two Foreign Offices an underlying 
agreement between the two, while 
others see a real divergence between 
Germany and Austria. In Washing- 
ton neither speech is taken seriously, 
and no advance toward peace is seen. 


January 26.—The speeches of Chancellor 


von Hertling, of Germany, and Count 
Czernin, the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
have started wide discussion. London 
dispatches state that Count Czernin 
admitted to Socialist interrogators that 
his speech was meant as much for 
President Wilson’s ears as for those 
whom he was addressing. The bulk 
of the German press opinion so far 
receiyed in London supports Count 
von Hertling. 


January 27.—An Amsterdam dispatch 


states that King Charles has accepted 
the resignations of the members of the 
Hungarian Cabinet, and a reorganized 
Cabinet is formed. . 


London dispatches state that the whole 


of Germany is in a turmoil over the 
s hes of Count von Hertling and 
Count Czernin. Rumors are current 
that Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
and General von Ludendorff are again 
threatening to resign because of dis- 
satisfaction with the Chancellor’s 
speech. The people, on the contrary, 
are said to be displeased with von 


Hertling’s jingo tone, and the Govern- 
ment is reported to have forbidden 
meetings throughout the country, fear- 
ing disturbances. 

January 29,— Dispatches by way of 
Switzerland and Holland to London 
announce that- general strikes .are in 





progress throughout Germany. Meet- 
ings are prohibited in industrial centers, 
and six Independent Socialist leaders, 
among them three of the editorial staff 
of the Leipzig Volkszeitung, are ar- 
rested by order of the Government. 

London reports an attack upon the city 
by two groups of enemy fliers, during 
which 47 persons are killed and 169 
injured: One of the enemy planes 
was brought down. Seventy British 
planes are reported to have gone up 
after the:invaders. The gun-fire lasted 
five hours. and for two hours was 
almost continuous. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


January 23.—Public announcement . is 
made in the House of Commons of the 
sinking of two British steamships in the 
Mediterranean three weeks ago “by 
which 718 lives were lost. 

London announces that the submarine 
sinkings have been held at a low point 
during the past week. Following is the 
report of the British Admiralty: Ar- 
rivals, 2,255; sailings, 2,242. British 
merchantmen of 1,600 tons or more 
sunk by mine or submarine, 6; under 
1,600 toms, 2. Merchantmen unsuc- 
cessfully attacked, 6. 


January 25.—A Copenhagen dispatch 
states that the mine-field responsible 
for the sinking of the German de- 
stroyers A-73 and A-79 was of German 
origin. Seventeen men from the crew 
of the A-79 were the only survivors. 


January 27.—A dispatch from Belfast, 
Ireland, states that the Cunard liner 
Andania was torpedoed off the Ulster 
coast, but, not sunk. No lives are re- 
ported lost. 


January 28.—The loss of two British 
passenger-ships, the French transport 
La Drome and a French trawler, with a 
loss of 54 lives, is reported from London. 
One of the liners was the Andania, pre- 


viously reported torpedoed. She sank 


after remaining afloat for four hours. 
The other passenger-ship was the Cork. 
Seven passengers and five of the crew 
were drowned. Only two lives were 
lost with the Andania. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 


Janua 23.—The Lokal Anzeiger, of 
Berlin, reports that in parliamentary 
circles the Russian situation is con- 
sidered very critical, while a dispatch 
from London states that Bolshevik 
leaders are convinced of the certain 
failure of the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions, the German terms being regarded 
as an effort to strangle Russia politically 
and economically. A dispatch from 
Petrograd states that Mr. Kameneff, a 
member of the. Russian delegation, 
announces to an Associated Press cor- 
respondent that it has been decided 
unanimously to reject the German 
terms. 


January 24.—A Berlin dispatch states that 
* Chancellor von Hertling announces to 
the Reichstag that he still hopes that 
the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk will 
reach a satisfactory conclusion at an 
early date. 

Stockholm dispatches state that advices 
from Helsingfors indicate a critical 
situation in Finland. Battles of con- 
siderable proportions are reported be- 
tween the Finns and the Bolshevik 
Red Guard. 

January 25.—A Petrograd dispatch, lacking 
in details, announces that 40 person: 
were killed and 200 wounded in a rivi 
in Moscow inspired by Bolshevik 
tactics. 


January 26.—An official statement issued 
by the Bolshevik Government an- 
nounces that on Wednesday the Con- 
gress of Cossacks from the front was 
inaugurated at the military station of 
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The Guardian of the Coal Pile 


AVE COAL! SAVE COAL! SAVE COAL! is the 

clarion call that is being sounded all over the Coun- 
try. The National Coal Pile is endangered. War needs 
and individual requirements are taxing it to the limit. 
Something must be done—and at once. During the next 
twelve months we need a hundred million tons more than 
we did last year. Increased production can only supply 
fifty million tons. The Other Fifty Million Must Be Saved. 


Office buildings, factories, apartments, homes — all 
can and should share in this saving. Many industrial 
plants and a surprisingly large number of homes are 
doing so by Dunhamizing their present equipment. The 
installation of The Dunham Radiator Trap in many 
cases is all that is necessary. The cost is comparatively 
small. The fuel saving effected often more than pays 
for the expense involved the first winter. 

Coal has always been burned ex- 
travagantly in the United States, In 
factories, industrial plants, offices and 
in homes, defective heating facilities 
and careless stoking waste millions of 
tons. A poor heating system consumes 
twice as much coal as is needed and 
With No More Heat. It not only wastes 
the Nation’s coal but burns up good 
money as well, 


Listen to what Dr. H. A. Garfield, Fuel 
Administrator, says:— 


“ It is the duty of every American Tag Shovel 


to save coal this winter. If every 
family will save a ton of coal; if 
every industrial plant will save 10% 
of the coal it now wastes, the coal 
problem will be largely solved. If 
every family will reduce the tem- 
perature of its house at least five 
degrees it will mean that millions 
of tons of coal will be saved and 
the health of the Nation greatly 
improved.”* 
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UNI HAM 


HERE is a way to save coal and still be comfortably 

warm even in the severest weather. The Dunham 
Heating Service, the foundation of which is the Dun- 
ham Radiator Trap pictured above, is so designed that 
it gets every last bit of heat out of the coal. The 
Dunham Radiator Trap is situated at the outlet side of 
each and every radiator. It automaticalty allows the air 
and water to escape and Keeps in the Precious Heat 
until it has done its work. Right here, at the place 
where, in ordinary heating systems, most coal is wasted 
—many, many buckets of coal are saved for Dunham 
Service users. Radiators of a Dunhamized heating sys- 
tem cannot hiss, hammer or spurt water. These things 
WASTE heat units. A Dunham heating system SAVES 


heat units. 
How About You? 


Are you burning too much coal 
and not getting sufficient heat? 
Consider this very thoughtfully. 


It is your duty, now when coal is so 
urgently needed for War purposes— 
when coal wasted means so many lives 
needlessly sacrificed—to find out if your 
factory, office or home is heated effi- 
ciently. Ask some responsible heating 
contractor to examine your heating sys- 
tem. Ask him about Dunham Heating 
Service—how it may be installed and 
how it can save coal for you. Ask us 
how your present system can be Dun- 
hamized. A bucket of coal saved may 
mean a life saved. Who knows? 


Free booklet. Architects, builders, 
heating contractors, home owners 
and tenants, should read ‘Dunham 
Heating for the Home.” It makes 
mighty interesting and profitable 
reading. Send for your copy. 


will make 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


1710 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: Marshalltown, lowa 
Toronto, Canada 


Branches in 34 Cities 
in United States and Canada 
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Ghose -up view of San Francisco library. 


a Iron skylights and win- 
9,000 pounds Armco Iron 
dsed tor m. ye mr building. 


The trade-mark 
AR carries the 
bearing tha i 
manufactured by The 


t 

and fidelity associ- 
ated with its p 
ucts, and hence ican 
be depended Pg io 


claimed for it. 








Shows sectional view of new City Hall roof, San Francisco. 
Galvanized Armco Iron used for all sheet metal work. 


San Francisco's Armco Iron Skyline 


San Francisco is on the right track. She has started a skyline 





Camegie , San Francisco. All 
sheet metal wok and iron grills over 
windows made of Armco Iron. 


of pure iron—rust-resisting, fireproof, weather-defying, waste- 


preventing. 


Her new civic center includes the beautiful Carnegie Library 
and City Hall. Some 48,000 pounds of Armco (American Ingot) 
Iron—the purest iron made—were employed throughout the 
library building for the metal windows, skylights, and metal 
grills in the large windows. This interesting last use is shown 


in the lower left-hand picture. 


The top photograph reveals a section of City Hall for which 
galvanized Armco Iron was used. Many tons of Armco Iron 
were specified for this and all sheet metal work. 





The foresight of San Francisco’s of- 
ficials in so effectively calling the turn 
on rust has been emulated by many of 
that city’s business men and residents. 
The good work should go on there— 
and all overAmerica. From the stand- 
point of all-around economy, every 
civic skyline should be an Armco Iron 
skyline. Indeed, every maker and 
user of sheet and plate metal products 
should pin his faith on Armco Iron. It 
is wise. It is logical. 


For Armco Iron is not only the pur- 
est iron made, but also the most care- 
fully manufactured and inspected. 
Because it is pure and because it is 
even, it resists rust, works smoothly, 
welds perfectly. It leaves our mills 
almost free from all impurities even to 
the tiny gas bubbles and pockets which 
could cause cracks and blisters, or 
other kinds of imperfections. It is sub- 


ARMCO IRON 


jected to long and careful annealing to 
make it dense and uniform in texture. 
Rigid inspection rejects whole sheets 
if they show the slightest defect. 


We could not begin to enumerate the 
forms to which Armco Iron has been 
adapted. Furnaces, radiators, ventila- 
tor ducts, enameled products, gas- 
tanks, water tanks, corrugated cul- 
verts, grave vaults and coffins, loco- 
motive jackets, underground storage 
vaults, safes, silos—these are but a few. 


Ask any of the following manufactur- 
ers to supply your Armco Iron needs: 

W.B. Matthews & Bro.,St. Louis, guy 
anchor rods; The General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, Herring- 
bone Armco Iron Lath for stucco and 
plaster construction; L. O. Koven & 
Bro., 50 Cliff St., N. Y., and L. Wolff 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, range boilers. 


ife should read our informative 





Every manufacturer, dealer, and h 


free book, ‘‘The Story of Armco Iron.’’ Write today for your copy. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Dept. 913, Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to The International Metal Products Company 


Detroit 





New York Washington St. Louis 








Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco Atlanta 

















ow and declared war on General 


A Co patch ‘states that the 
N army ata Congress of yor med 
and | or nemer Deputies. has autho 
ized Foreign “Minister Trotzky. to cae 
tinue the peace negotiations at Brest- 


Litovsk. 


The latest’ reports received’ in London 
from Petrograd state that conditions 
in the city are rapidly growing worse 
and that opposition to the Bolshevik 
Government is increasing... The Bol- 
sheviki are bringing troops and guns 
from the front to protect the Govern- 
ment members. 


January 28. — London. dispatches state 
that advices from Viborg and other 
points describe the revolution in Fin- 
“land as assuming serious proportions. 
A Reuter dispatch says that anarchy 
prevails throughout the country. All 
the foreign consuls have left the coun- 
try, and a dispatch from Petrograd 
states that 600 more Red Guards with 
machine = are on their way to re- 
Vibore, t pro-Russian garrison at 

ibo: 

January 29.—Almost three-quarters of the 
German troops have been withdrawn 
from the Russian front, according to 
the newspaper Nashy Vedomosty. No 
heavy guns or armored cars are left, 
itis reported. Young soldiers are being 
removed daily and their places taken 
by old men or semi-invalids. 


Petrograd dispatches state that an 
epidemic of disease caused by lack of 
food is decimating the population of 
the city. Spotted typhus, considered 
more dangerous than cholera, is raging. 


THE ALLIED WAR COUNCIL 


January 29.—Georges Clemenceau presides 
at the first meeting of the Supreme War 
Council at Versailles, France. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
States were represented. Gen. Tasker 
H. Bliss, Chief of Staff of the American 
Army, represented America. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 


January 25.—The Food Administration at 
Washington makes public an appeal 
from Lord Rhondda, Food Adminis- 
trator of England, in which he states 
that, unless the United States can send 
the Allies 75,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
over and above what has been exported 
up to January 1, he can not undertake 
to assure the people that there will be 
food enough to win the war. The 
United States sent the following reply: 
‘‘We will send every bushel of grain 
that the American people save from 
their normal consumption. We _ be- 
lieve they will not fail to meet the 
emergency.” 


January 26.—Lord Rhondda, British Food 
Controller, addressing a meeting of 


farmers, warns thatjEngland may face | 


great privation. He stated that in one 
week in December, 3,000,000 pounds of 
bacon and 4,000, 000 pounds of cheese 
were lost through the activities of the 
enemy’s U-boats. 


FOREIGN 


January 23.—A dispatch from Halifax 
states that seventy-nine men are 
believed to have perished in an ex- 
plosion in the Acadia Coal ese 
collieries at Stellarton, N.S 


January 24.—A letter from Sante Lloyd 
George is read at the Irish Convention, 

a London dispatch announces, in which 
the Premier invites the Irish leaders to 
confer with the members of the British 
abinet before reaching a decision on 


certain subjects before t the convention. 


January : 25:;—A dispatch from ‘Notting- 
a England, states that the Labor 


Conference at its annual session adopts 
a resolution favoring the abolition of 

;-the .House- of . Lords, and against any 
form of segond* chatnber. \ \, Representa- 
tives of railway employees stated that 
“the breaking-point: had been reached 
and that the Union would~.back the 
men if they refused to work.on account 
of. the lack of food. .The conference 
also unanimously adopted a resolution 
favoring the conscription of wealth to 
pay war-costs. 


In 


DOMESTIC 


January 24.—Fuel. Administrator Garfield 
announces the appointment, of J. D. A. 
Morrow as manager of distribution and 
apportionment’ of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Morrow will rank second 
to Mr. Garfield in thé personnel of the 
department. 

President Wilson sends to the Senate the 
renomination of Postmaster-General 
Burleson, the office according to law 
having been vacant since April 4, 1917. 
The Postmaster-General is the only 
member of the Cabinet whose term is 
limited to four years. 


January 27.—As a drastic curtailment of 
railroad expenses Director-General Mc- 
Adoo orders that all lobbyists and 
lawyers engaged in watching railroad 
legislation shall be dropt from the com- 
panies’ pay-rolls. The railroads are 
also forbidden to pay the expenses of 
ag and associations not approved 

the Director-General. 

The industrial dispute affecting the ten 
largest packing-houses in the country 
is satisfactorily settled, Washington 
reports. 


January 28.—Police Commissioner Enright 
of New York appoints Mrs. Ellen 
O’Grady a deputy police commissioner. 
Mrs. O’Grady is a widow with three 
Poe ae and has been for ten years 

pay ae as a court probation - officer 
rooklyn. 


January 29.—Washington hears that vital 
factories and mills as well as public 
utilities in New England are halted 
because of a lack of coal. 





Too Valuable to Chide—Mrs. Haw- 
BucK—“ Hiram, it takes you twice as 
long to drive the pigs as it used to.” 

Farmer H.—‘ I know it. You wouldn’t 
expect me to speak harsh to a lot of critters 
worth $50 apiece, would you? ’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 





periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 
Fonz & Waaenatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 





New York City. 





country soliciting subscriptions for popular | 


CHAMBERLIN ; 
‘ Headquarters: 109 Dinan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
| 


This Book Free 


You will want to read every word in this 
32-page Monroe Book on Home Refrigeration. 
Explains fully how to select a refrigerator 
that saves money, conserves food, protects 
health. Also, how it is possible to cut ice 
bills 4 or more and always have clean, whole- 
some food by use of 


MONROE 


Poncetan REFRIGERATOR 


PORCELAIN 


A handsome, expertly-built, lifetime refrig- 
erator that will earn its price several times 
over in savings on ice bills, food waste, repair 
bills, time and labor. 

Famous for its beautiful, snow-white food 
compartments of one-piece, inch-thick porcelain- 
ware, with full rounded corners. No cracks 
or crevices to harbor dirt, disease germs or 
decaying food. They are clean and sfay clean. 


Not Sold in Stores— Shipped _Di- 
rect From Factory — Freight Pre- 
paid—Monthly Payments if Desired. 


Write for Book Téday! 
oe) Monroe Refrigerator 





+ Company (ass) 
Days Home 121 Benson Street 
Tri . Lockland, Ohio 
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FLEXIBLE 


women ARGH SUPPORTS 


give immediate reliefto tired, aching feet, 
fest the body.and aid Nature to re- 

store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 

flat feet. At dealers or direct. 
Write for. Booklet and 
View ofarch Free 10-Day Trial Offer 
cut withknife Nathan Anklet Support Co. 90-A Reade St. N.Y. 


ONTY SKILLED MECHANICS 
FROM OUR FACTORY BRANCHES 


are allowed to install 


CHAMBERLIN 
MEN err 













































No other company pur- 
sues this policy. Itinsures 
proper wor Pp. 

While GUARANTEED 10 
YEARS, Chamberlin Strips out- 
last the building. Twice as 
much in use as all others put 


together is proof they’re best. 
We equip wood or metal win- 
dows, doors, casements, tran- 
soms—in new or old sone 
for illustrated, dee 

scriptive book and 

list of users in your vicinity. 
METAL WEATHER STRIP CO, 






































































































































Liberty Loan 
Questio 


_ How many times do you find questions com- 
ing up in your mind concerning Liberty Loan 
bonds which you can't answer? 

You can easily and quickly learn almost any 
fact concerning Liberty Loan procedure by 
consulting our conveniently indexed booklet. 








Send for Booklet H—9 
“Your Libert¥ Bond 
Index 
Above Pes. (Page) 10. Destroyed!Bonds, 8. 11. 
rued I “wre 17. “Dollar a Week, 

jd Bond: Excess —_ Tox. H 

10. tb, th %' 16. Exchanges 
Borrowing, 11, 14, 1 Face Value, 

* Conversions, 4 ‘ First 3 Bonds, 4, 56,7, 8. 

Coupons, 12, 13, 15. Free Safekeeping, 1 
Dates of Maturity, 4, 8. Future Value, 9, 10. 
Datesof Redemption, 5,8. Germany, War “i 3,6. 


Dates of Interest, 7, eit Higher Rates, 6, 7 
etc. 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 





Main 61 Broadway, N.Y. 
New vor N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
de Bridgeport, Conn. 
jew Haven, Conn. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 














IS YOUR INCOME LARGE ENOUGH? 


A modest capital can be made to produce a much 

greater income and with more safety to the principal 
by othe WARRANTON method. We have nothing to sell 
but the knowledge. You handle your own money. 
Ww. CHARTS, with Chronology and Statistics, 
will show you clearly how to increase both your principal 
and your income many fold. Arranged by months. Each 
month $1. Set of 12, $10. Invaluable to the Banker. 
Indispensable to the Investor. Vitally important to the 
S ulars sent free. Write for circular 
No. 17, or send one dollar for specimen chart today. 


Apartment House Bonds $1003**;22 


$7 a year 
When bento 


pzeae 0200 reterned in fel. Secured by Jet mortgage 
G. L. MILLER CO., TRUST GO, BLDG. MAMI PLA. 





Circular 











R. MorGAN ELLIOTT & Co. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WOODWARD BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Sera Po Ha os ee mali 
at 


born ety 
Castenho! 
ids Ae “g by we Ac, Ex Beere . University of 
tute ite allen foo sany trae Write now for 
free book of Accountancy facts 
La Salle Extension University Dept. 252-HA Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ 








REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


$850,000 First Mortgage 
6% Serial Bonds 


An unusually stable in- 
vestment whose value 
wilf not fluctuate. Bonds 
in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1000 and $5000. 
Directly secured by First 
Mortgage on building and 
land in fee. Valuation 
$1,771,755. Send forbook- 
let, “A Buyer's Guide to 
Good Investment.” 
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DETROIT 
Federal 

Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Harry W. Ford, Pres. 


90D Griswold Street Detroit 
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AS TO THE NEXT LIBERTY LOAN 


ISCUSSION of the next Liberty Loan 

+—its date of issue and the rate of ‘in- 
terest—has been active for some weeks. 
That it will be put out not later than June 
seems to be well assured; that it will be 
much larger than either the first or the sec- 
ond loan is also accepted with confidence. 
Unofficial estimates made in Washington 
in January have led to a conclusion that 
the offering will be for at least five bil- 
lions, and that it may exceed that amount. 
Seven and even eight billions have been 
mentioned as possibilities. The issue will 
come at a time when the war-expenses of 
this country will be heaviest. With our 
Army rapidly being mobilized in Europe, 
munitions and ships must from now on 
be delivered in quantities never before 
equaled, and money must be had to meet 
the expense. As to just what effect the 
progress of the war during the next few 
months will have upon the new loan, the 
Washington correspondent of The Journal 
of Commerce says: 


“Tf the normal economic laws were to 
apply, an early date in the spring would 
prove an excellent time for bringing out 
the next issue of bonds, it is felt here. 
During the fall money is needed to mar- 
ket the crops. During the winter months 
there is a general liquidation of debts, and 
in the spring money is awaiting invest- 
ment. Normal conditions, however, are 
not expected to be the guiding influences 
in the present calculations. The banks 
and large investors can not be depended 
upon to float each of the loans of the 
Government, but the whole public, includ- 
ing people who are not normally accus- 
tomed to purchasing bonds, must be 
brought into the market. Therefore, the 
progress of the war will have an important 
effect upon the next loan. Unjust criti- 
eisms of the progress of the war- plans 
would have a disquieting influence, and it 
is for this reason that the cooler heads in 
Congress are doing all in their power to 
keep legislation in the proper channels, 
Making it clear that the country is face to 
face with a great emergency will, on the 
other hand, assist a great deal in making 
the next sale of bonds successful. 

“This spring will mark the creation of a 
tentative agency of the Government to 
curtail private enterprises which are not 
absolutely essential. By discouraging these 
new undertakings the free capital of the 
eountry will be reserved for investment in 
Government bonds. Secretary McAdoo 
has already asked the Federal Reserve 
Board to work out a‘plan to make this 
scheme effective, and. the Reserve Board 
has gone so far as to appoint a committee to 
work out some suggestions. According to 
the present prospects, the various Liberty 
Loan committees will assist in this scheme. 
These committees will be requested to pass 
upon the advisability of each new enter- 
prise, and if it is decided to be non-es- 
sential it will be checked before sufficient 
progress has been made entailing the spend- 
ing of money.” 


A writer in The Financial World agrees 
with the foregoing that the only escape 
from a larger loan lies in an early peace. 
With the country’s credit the best in the 
world, as proved by a comparison of prices 
of Liberty bonds with the war-bonds of 
any of our Allies or our enenties, ours being 
on a 414 basis; theirs from 6 to 9 per cent., 
and in the case of Russia “any old per 
cent.,”” we are chiefly concerned with 
keeping the rate down. Every effort will 





be made to bring the peorle to the view 





that the rate should be only 4 per cent. 
Bankers have said that a 4 per cent. bond 
will be most difficult to sell, but, on the 
other hand, the writer asks, ‘‘ Would not the 
Treasury be. criticized if it should offer a 
41% per cent. bond and then, just as its 
sale had been accomplished, peace were to 
descend ‘upon us?” Almost instantly, in 
that event, the 4% $8, and even the present 
34s and the 4s, ‘‘would mount to a pre- 
mium and the Government would be ac- 
cused of having played a losing game of 
finance.” The difference between a 4 
per cent. bond running thirty years and a 
41% per cent. bond of the same maturity, 
would be, on $6,000,000,000, just $900,- 
000,000 in interest, which would be “only 
a little less than the total of our national 
debt before the European War began.” 
Hence it is regarded as ‘‘no wonder that the 
Government is tenacious of its position.” 

The rate will probably not be known to 
any one until the bonds are put on sale. 
It will then depend upon “circumstances 
and the outlook.’”’ For example, should 
Germany “‘express a sincere desire to hold 
a conference and discuss terms as laid 
down by President Wilson” the Treasury 
‘‘would be able safely to venture a 4 per 
cent.» rate.” But if Germany remains 
stubborn and threatening, a higher rate, 
or the offering of a 4 per cent. bond at.a 
discount, with the privilege of exchanging 
the 4s into the new bonds at the discount 
price, “‘might be the wisest course to. pur- 
sue.” Legislation, however, would have 
to be asked to permit the sale of the bonds 
at a discount. Bankers believe that prac- 
tically all other financing ‘‘will have to be 
suspended when the third loan campaign 
is begun.” 

As to the bonds already taken by the 
public, it is noted in Washington that one 
of the most curious phases of conditions 
at the present time is the offers that have 
been made to exchange other securities: of 
various grades for Liberty bonds. Real- 
estate men have offered to accept these 
bonds in part payment on property they 
had for sale. And merchants have made 
similar offers. The Treasury Department 
has frowned on these offers and has 
done all it could to discourage them. 
Some instances have been known where 
holders of Liberty bonds were prevailed 
upon to give them up and accept in ex- 
change securities of questionable value. 
Under the circumstances investors in 
Liberty bonds should hold on to their 
property. Their real value can not be 
learned from public quotations made upon 
a few sales. The. first issue was for 
$2,000,000,000, the second for something 
under $4,000,000,000. The last payment 
on the second issue has now been made 


A PROPOSED TAX ON TENANTS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Among the schemes proposed in New 
York by real-estate interests to lighten the 
excessive tax burden that has long been 
placed on owners of real estate is one 
to tax all tenants who pay rents of $600 
ormore. Thus the plan is to put the 
burden on those with-comfortable incomes, 
the well-to-do, and the very rich. ‘Under 
this plan many tax-dodgers who hereto- 
fore have escaped taxes in New York by 
claiming a residence outside of the city 
would have to pay. Menof this class who 
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spend most of the year at their country 
estates, but maintain an apartment in 
the city for the winter at high rentals, 
some of them reaching from $10,000 to 
$25,000, would contribute to the expense of 
running the city. 

The principle on which tax experts con- 
template proceeding is that ‘‘what a man 
spends for rent is a rough indication of his 
ability to contribute to the public burden.” 
Such a habitation tax, as outlined in the 
New York World, would not be a tax on 
the small man or on the real-estate owner, 
but upon ‘‘the presumptive income of 
everybody who resides in New York 
City.” One of its chief values, it is 
argued, is that it would reach the man who 
is not in business as well as the rich, who, 
altho living in the city, escape taxation by 
claiming residence outside. 

It is proposed to calculate the tax so 
that the man who owns his own house, the 
rent-payer, the hotel-dweller, and, perhaps, 
the boarder, will pay a tax about equivalent 
to 1 per cent. of his income as indicated by 
his house rent. Where a man lives in his 
own house the rental value would be 
figured at about 7 per cent. of the assessed 
value of the property. 

As to persons living in hotels or boarding- 
houses, the tax would .be made applicable 
only where the individual had occupied 
the room or rooms continuously for at 
least three or four months. It is figured 
that any one paying $600 yearly in rent 
has an income of from $2,500 to $3,000, 
and so he would pay no tax. The tax 
on rentals slightly in excess of $600 yearly 
would be moderate, but on high rentals the 
tax would be much greater in proportion, 
as. shown by this table: 

Rentals 


Mais: iguthestheatanesdcbuosweetaeves 

i iabsdchpsasetssaachbadecsedssecsege 
2,000 to $2,100... . ware 

$4,000 to $4,100. ... 

$6,000 to $6,200... .. 

$10,000 to $10,200... seek 
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Occupants of a $6,000 apartment or 
house, under this schedule, would pay 
about eighty times as much tax as the 
occupant of a $600 place, altho his rent 
was only ten times greater. Only the very 
high-priced apartments would probably 
find it more difficult to obtain tenants 
under the habitation tax. 

Besides the tax for residents, an occupa- 
tion tax on premises used for business is 
proposed. This would reach persons who 
make a living in New York and reside else- 
where. A flat tax of 7 per cent. of the 
rental value is suggested. Business prem- 
ises renting for less than $600 annually 
would be exempt. The moderately suc- 
cessful business man whose rent is $1,000 
a year, under the proposal, would pay $50. 


MATURING OBLIGATIONS OF 
$1,800,000,000 


An estimated summary of obligations 
that will have to be taken care of in this 
country during the twelve and a half 
months, from the middle of this last De- 
cember to December 31, 1918, as given by 
Francis H. Sisson, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, in a recent address, shows a 
total value for maturing municipal, rail- 
road, public utilities, and miscellaneous 
domestic securities of more than $1,300,- 
000,000. Foreign loans, placed in the United 
States since August 1, 1914, by govern- 
ments, municipalities, and other borrow- 
ers, reached to nearly $500,000,000, or a 
grand aggregate of more than $1,800,000,- 
000. This situation has been “giving 
concern to banks and investment houses 
throughout the country,” declared Mr. 








Investment Deposits 


At various times, many corporations 
accumulate large cash balances—money 
which is’set-aside for some definite pur- 
pose, such as the payment of a note 
matuting in a few months, taxes, or 
similar obligation. Likewise adminis- 
trators of estates frequently find it nec- 
essary to hold undistributed funds for 
an indefinite period. 





In such cases, neither the treasurer of 
a corporation nor an administrator cares 
to invest the funds in securities that may 
suddenly depreciate. At the same time, 
he rightly feels entitled to a larger return 
than the usual bank interest rate affords. 
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THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


offers special rates on such balances, and 
so provides the means for making a safe 
limited-time investment at 
a fair return, with no risk 
of depreciation. 


Those who have funds 
to invest for two or three 
months, or longer, will find 
it to their advantage we 
believe to inquire for par- 
ticulars. 





THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, of Boston, Mass. 


A national reputation for conservatism, sound judgment and strength 
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Manifold z ‘ % 
3 copies in 


1 Writing 


A Special Pen for a Special Purpose 


Esterbrook Manifold Pens make a permanent record— 
3 copies—one writing. 

No blurring or smudging the original. All entries calling 
for duplication are cle: and permanently made with 
this Esterbrook Manifold Pen—bills, orders, bills of 
lading, phone records. 

Can be used anywhere that a hard pencil can be used and 
will do better, cleaner work. 

Laboratory selected Steel—Special design. Made for a 
purpose—with all the quality of the famous Esterbrook 


va Send 10 cents for one dozen. 





Sisson, ‘‘and definite action for its solution 
should be taken as soon as possible as a 


measure of confidence.” Some of these - 


securities will be found good, some bad, 
and some in the twilight zone between, 
“‘vet most of them must certainly be 
cared for in some manner.” Mr. Sisson 
continued: 


‘*Should solvent corporations be unable 
to pay their obligations at maturity, the 
security market would be demoralized, and 
Government financing made increasingly 
difficult. Government assistance of some 
sort will be necessary to care for the re- 
funding of this vast amount of securities. 

“A retrospective glance, however, should 
be sufficient to inspire us with an abun- 
dance of courage to face the grim present 
and the uncertain future. We are only 
now becoming conscious of our wonderful 
financial development during the last 
decade. In that brief span of years we 
have made veritable seven-league strides. 
We have acquired flexible currency facili- 
ties, a strong, centralized banking system, 
a wealth of working capital, and more 
than one-third of the entire world’s supply 
of gold coin and bullion—the basis of 
world-credit. 

“The precarious transportation situa- 
tion is beginning to dawn upon the con- 
sciousness of the public, coincident with, 
and largely because of, a better under- 
standing of the incalculable importance 
of the railroads in winning the war. Under 
the direction of the Railroads’ War Board 
these ‘arteries of the nation’ have rendered 
great service. Just how amazing the re- 
sults have been is partly revealed in re- 
eently compiled statistics, which show that 





during the first six months of this coun- 
try’s participation in the war our railroads 
handled 16 per cent. more freight-traffic 
than in the corresponding months of 1916, 
a record year up to that time; approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. more than in the same 
period of 1915, and, in fact, more freight 
than for any twelve months prior to 1907. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
60-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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In addition, the railroads have safely 4 

transported nearly a million and a half 7 ; 

soldiers since we declared war on Ger- 

many! These troops were moved on 

2,750 special trains. This immense amount t¢ ' 

of work was accomplished with practically : 

no increase in locomotives or cars, and yet . 

was equivalent to the addition of 5,000 I 

: locomotives and 360,000 cars to the various ; 

Two magnifi- lines. Furthermore, the railroads gen- ‘ 
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captain of industry. With most of the 
world in the struggle, and metal of any and 
all kinds a most vital necessity, complete 
transformation has been effected. Scrap 


thus rescued is known as _ secondary 
metal, that is, metal once worked up into 
industrial forms, worn out, thrown on the 
scrap-heap, and then reclaimed to another 
sphere of usefulness. A writer in the New 
York Times Annalist thus discourses of 
this industry and then adds: 


“The scrap-trade metal in the United 
States, not so long ago, was on the outer 
fringe of respectabilitv. Only a year be- 
fore the European War began a certain 
newspaper reporter, getting wind of a 
colossal scandal in the sale of various 
piles of junk from the Panama Canal Zone, 
and inquiring of a man in the trade, re- 
ceived the naive reply that he did not know 
anything about the story, but it was prob- 
ably true, as there was only one honest 
man in the serap-metal trade, and he had 
retired from business some years before. 
The chief factor in the rehabilitation of the 
scrap-metal] trade has been the increased 
price of metal of all kinds, which again is a 
direct consequence of the war. The scrap- 
metal industry in the United States has in 
a few years grown to immense proportions, 
and there are several influential and pros- 


perous trade journals, such as The Amer- 
ican Metal Market, The Daily Metal 
Reporter, The Waste Trade Journal, The 


Metal Industry, and others, devoted en- 
tirely to its interests. The public has 
been educated sufficiently to appreciate 
the importance of waste. The large manu- 
facturing plants, foundries, and smelters 
have increased their facilities for segregat- 
ing scrap-metals, and have also adopted 
methods for decreasing melting losses. 
The use of magnetic separators has been 
largely pile 

“Another interesting development of 
the new efficiency in this industry has been 
the use of presses for making solid blocks, 
or briquettes, of the light metal-scrap, 
shavings, and bits of sheet metal left from 
punching, ete., by which enormous quan- 
tities of this metal formerly thrown away, 
or melted down by very wasteful methods, 
are saved. As a result of this general im- 
provement, the amount of platinum, irid- 
ium, and palladium, formerly thrown on 
the national junk-heap, recovered in 1916, 
amounted to about $4,000,000, and the 
value of old jewelry, worn-out tooth fillings, 
silver spoons, and other gold and silver 
serap, fully $20,000,000, while in 
these respects 1917 will probably 
even greater savings. 

“These formed only a small part of the 
total in 1916, however, and the same pro- 
portion will, doubtless, hold true in 1917. 
As a matter of record, the total value of 
recovered scrap-metal of all kinds, in the 
United States, which in 1915 was $114,- 
304,930—and this was so far ahead of any 
other year on record that no comparison is 
possible—in 1916 more than doubled this 
enormous total, adding to the national 
wealth $265,377,356. 

“Individual figures on various metals 
give even more striking examples of the 
eccnomic importance to the nation of the 
once despised and humble junkman. 
Thus in 1916 no less than 350,000 tons of 
copper, most of it contained in brass, once 
thrown on the scrap-heap, was remelted 
and restored to usefulness, and this was 
some 123,000 tons more than ever before 
had been recovered, besides being equal to 
about 37 per cent. ‘of the total amount of 
copper mined in the United States in the 
year. Moreover, 96,300 tons of lead— 
equal to 16.8 per cent. of the total mine 
production of the country—was recovered 
from the junk-heap; 115,000 tons of zine, 
equal to 16 per cent. of the amount of 
mined spelter during the year, and more 
than 17,000 tons of tin, which was equal 
to 24 per cent. of the tin consumption of the 
country. This last item is particularly 
important, as the United States imports 

‘tually all its tin, and this increased sav- 
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THIs BOOKLET contains the 
complete set of 143 questions 
and answers recently issued 
by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, Washington,D.C. In 
simple terms, it answers the 
perplexing questions which 
confront you in the prepara- 
tion of your tax report. 








HE Income Tax Law vitally affects every 


phase of business and investment. The prob- 
lems which arise in compliance with the law are 
occupying the minds of the majority of business 
and professional men today. Appreciating the fact 
that this Tax Law is necessarily complicated, we 
have awaited the crystallization of official plans and 
rulings, knowing that a simple, concise interpreta- 
tion of the law would be of great value to the tax- 


payer. We now offer you our 


INCOME TAX GUIDE 


and RECORD BOOK 


This booklet “H” 300 will be furnishea upon request 


Tue Equiraste Trust Co. of New York 
Bond Department 37 Watt StreET N Y 


It contains pages for a com- 
plete statement of your report 
—an invaluable record for 
your future reference. 

It also indicates the value 
of the conversion privilege in 
United States Liberty Bonds 
as compared with the rate of 





income tax: 





























outlined in 


The Bible and Modern Life 


by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. A most valuable book which sug- 
gests a method of Bible study fitted to the needs of modern times. 
Tells how to organize and conduct Bible study classes; how to 
arouse interest in them; how to show their practical value to-day; 
how to reach and hold young men; how to emphasize the human 
interest side of the Bible, etc.,etc. With fascinating descrip- 
tions of unusual methods here and in forcign lands, Price, $1.00 
postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
| 364-380 Fourth Avenue New York 
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BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


A Record of What Has Been Done in the Reduction of 
Occult Phenomena to a Scientific Basis 
BY PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., FRANCE 
“*The only modern book which deals with the subject of 


| occultism, spiritualism, and psychical research without bias, 


lucid in its. diction ‘and avoiding terms and words incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary laymian.”—Brooklyn Citizen. 


8vo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 
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How to Become a Master 
of Shorthand Sent fre 


We Cooperate in Placing Grade | 


A new Booklet that describes, in an interesting 
way, the ROBERT F. ROSE Mail Course in 
EXPERT SHORTHAND. It shows the big 
money that has been made and is being made 
in shorthand; gives pictures and experiences 
of expert stenographers; describes openings 
in court reporting, secretaryships, etc. 

If you are going to take up shorthand as a pro- 
fession, you must learn EXPERT shorthand if 
you would advance into the big, well-paid posi- 
tions. The Rose Course is the easiest to learn, 
eaisest to pay for, and is the most efficient 
shorthand instruction being taught to-day. 








Write to-day for the FREE Booklet, 
“*How to Become 

hand, ’’ and learn all about this superior 
course of instruction. 
a shorthand writer, mention system 
you have studied, when answering. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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You bet-your-bonnet 
Prince Albert wins in a walk! 


Got the goods! That’s the reason! Qual- 
ity tobacco that certainly does soak-in-sat- 
isfaction in flavor, in fragrance, in coolness! 

Go to P. A. like a streak of greased light- 
ning! If you’re long-on-a-pipe-smoke that 
will shift-your-sentiments, come on board 
and get down to business! For, the 
whistle’s blowing ! 

You'll want to call-a-cab and spread this 
P. A. smokenews! You'll uncork first-hand 


Copyright 1917 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


reports that Prince Albert can’t bite your Y 


tongue or parch your throat because our 
exclusive patented process cuts out bite and 
parch! You'll make-merry-music because 
Prince Albert’s flavor is so distinctively 
delightful and refreshing, and more-ish! 
You'll like enough want to eat it, it’s so ap- 
petizing; and, so friendly! Why, you'd 
stuff-a-ballot-box full of votes if P, A. ran for 
King-of-Happiness! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


wins your confidence first time at bat! Slips into your 
smokesystem so gently and makes things so agreeable 
for your taste and tongue you just hate to let go long 
enough to sign-the-mail! 

For, P. A. is a smokerevelation any way you hook 
ttup toa match! It has brought thousands of tender- 


tongued men back to the smokezone; it has given 
countless regulars a fresh start! 

No matter to what smokeregiment or branch of the 
smokeservice you belong, Prince Albert will put such 
a new shine on your smokeappetite you'll feel like it’s 
Washington’s Birthday every time you blaze-a-match! 


Prince Albert 
awaits your word 
everywhere to- 
bacco ie sold. 
Toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, 
handsome full 
pound and fall 
half-pound tin 
humidors—and— 
that clever, prac- 
tical fall pound 
erystal-glass 
humidor with 
sponge - moistener 
top that keeps the 
tobacco in such 
perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY,: Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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ing is consequently so much clear gain for 
the whole nation.’ 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL 


As to a Government guaranty of net in- 
come for the railroads, or what would prob- 
ably amount toa guaranty of dividends, 
much discussion has prevailed. In some 
of the estimates made of incomes in the 
past three years the estimater, as in the 
case of the Wall Street Journal’s com- 
pilation, “‘necessarily accepted ‘other in- 
come’ and fixt charges as indicated by latest 
reports.”” Changes in these items, however, 
would necessarily affect the actual results 
for 1918 and subsequent years while the 
war lasts. One item, cited as particularly 
likely to undergo revision, was the credit 
or debit balance of car-hire against the 
individual road. At the present time 
these balances are, generally speaking, 
running against the Eastern roads and in 
favor of the Western and Southern. If the 
major purposes of Government control 
of the railroads should be achieved, the 
congestion at Eastern seaboard, connecting, 
and interchange points, would be cleared 
up and the charges against the Eastern 
roads made by other roads of the country 
would be much reduced. In the case of 
the anthracite railroads estimates made now 
would of necessity be incomplete. The 
figures here given for Delaware & Hudson 
and Lehigh Valley are ‘‘based upon the 
average railroad net earnings for the three 
basic years, together with the anthracite 
coal-mine earnings reported for 1916.” 
Present anthracite-mining profits, however, 
are ‘“‘considerably greater than those for 
last year and presumably will continue high 
indefinitely,’”’ so that actual earnings for 
the stock under Government control “‘are 
practically certain to be better than the 
percentages given here.” 

President Wilson’s statement in his 
proclamation as to compensation being 
based upon ‘‘net operating income” of the 
years ended June 30, 1917, 1916, and 1915, 
has been interpreted by most railroad 
executives and accountants to mean that 
the President will ask Congress to authorize 
the Government to guarantee the carriers 
a net income from their rail operation equal 
to the average of the three years men- 
tioned. Starting with such guaranteed 
return from its transportation service, 
each carrier would presumably be free to 
add thereto whatever income it might 
have from investments other than its own 
road and equipment. The carrier would 
then meet its interest and other prior 
charges and from the remaining balance 
would declare dividends in the discretion 
of the directors, as heretofore. Infor- 
mally, but from official sources, it became 
clear, according to The Wall Street Journal, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, acting under the Director-General of 
Railroads, ‘‘would exercise a general 
supervision over all railroad finance, in- 
cluding the payment of dividends.” Cer- 
tain officials in Washington had taken pains 
to emphasize the point that ‘‘companies 
now and heretofore paying dividends would 
be allowed to continue their present rates 
where they were fairly earned.” In cases 
where the guaranteed basis of earnings 
showed a balance theoretically applicable 
to dividends upon stocks which had paid 
nothing for years the company would 
be practically forbidden to inaugurate 
dividend payments. Such prohibition 
would not necessarily apply to the 
stocks of recently reorganized railroads, 
“particularly where new stock represents - 
former bonds or the paying in of new 
















Its the Blade that 
Does the Work_ 


O matter what razor 

you use— it's the 

blade that counts. If your 

blade is right you are assured 

of a good shave—if it's a 

Gem Damaskeene youmake 

assurance doubly sure. 
In sealed, waxed - paper 
wrapped package—dust, 
rust and moisture proof— 
each blade and blade edge 
protected. Seven blades, 
35c. 50c in Canada. 

ne om- 

i pact. Khaki Service 

outfit, — Gem 

Razor 

an ae with seven 

bladesand shaving and strop- 

ping handles. Outfit $1.50 in Canada. 

Gem Catlery Company, Inc. , New York 


Canadian Branch 
691 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
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Each outfit comprises a complete pumping unit 


pene pow pen cusneete principles and guaran: Think of some 
to the utmos Thousands of Sultans in use simple thing to 
Dies are woes under all conditions and giv- patent. Protect 


i ect satisfaction. 


ou Save Money 


save money when 
our unit construct 


your ideas; they may bring you a Write for 
“Needed Inventioms” and ‘How to Get Your 
Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 1 71, Washington, D. C. 
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THE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short story 
by CLARA Morris. Small 12mo, 60 pages. Illus- 
trated. 4oc net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York, 


Earn A BIG INCOME 


EARN A 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country by storm. 100,000 
sold in the past few months. Written by America’s 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 
Gulick,etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. 
Address Mr. Hapiey, Funk & WaGNALLS COMPANY, 
New York City, N. Y. 


me Nation's Capital 


)Socmecnctal Tei Pectaderinn anil bli at the Nation's 
center for the Nation; a paper that a all a a : of the world and tells the 
—_ and only the truth ;now in its 25th year. This paper fills the bill without 

the epee costs c $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what 
+ going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your 
oe If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, ble, entertain- 
Lae: woul iate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 


per Sad we wleond te vestia oewériends, Pathfinder, Box SG, Washington, D. C. 
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| Hoisting Outfies 
Sawing Outfits 


Used by 80% of 
Concrete Mixer 
Manufacturers» 





The Trade-Mark of Engine Reliability 


new Engines and Outfits first showed the con- 
tractors of America the economy of using stand- 
ardized units of power. And this truth of economy in 
standardization, as it applies in the field of building 
and contracting, has ever since been linked with the 
name Novo. Today, Novo standardized power may 
without ration be called the Standard Power of 
America. Have you investigated the economy through 
standardizing on Novo Power? Our book, “Stand- 
ardized Power,” presents the subject clearly. Write— 
using your letterhead, please—for a copy of this book. 


Ovo ENGINE O. 


Clarence E. . VicePres.& Mgs 
793 Willow Street, Lansing, Mich. Chicago Office, Lytton Bldg. 
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capital by stockholders, according to men 
who are being consulted in the completion 
of the Administration’s plans.” 


AS TO THE WAGES NOW PAID IN 
GERMANY 


From Vorwdrts, the Socialist newspaper 
of Berlin, has been translated for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics an article on the 
rise of wages in Germany during the war, 
the article being based on official data 
recently compiled. Inquiries had been 
made concerning the number of full days 
worked by adult male and female workers 
and the wages paid to them. On the basis 
of the data thus obtained an attempt was 
made to determine the relation of the 
wages for the last two full weeks of March 
and September of the years 1914, 1915, 
and 1916. Vorwdrts’s writer continues: 


“The statistical office admits that the 
data on this point were very scant—only 
369 questionnaires relating to 13 industry 
groups being filled out properly—and that, 
therefore, the results could not be con- 
sidered as typical. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults are interesting, and discredit any claim 
that during the war wages have so in- 
creased that the workers have no reason to 
complain about the present high cost of 
living. As a matter of fact, food prices in 
Germany have increased out of all pro- 
portion to wages. 

‘Nearly all industry groups show a de- 
crease of wages for September, 1914, but 
beginning with this month show a con- 
tinuous increase of wages. From March 
to September, 1914, the average daily 
wages of adult male workers decreased 
from 5.17m. ($1.23) to 5.12m. ($1.22). 
During the subsequent half-yearly periods 
designated above their wages increased 
continuously until they reached 7.55m. 
($1.80) in September, 1916, which represents 
an increase of 46 per cent. over the wages 
in March, 1914. The increase was largest 
during the period September, 1914, to 
March, 1915 (14.8 per cent.); during the 
period March to September, 1915, the in- 
crease amounted to 11.4 per cent.; during 
the next half-year the increase was 6.7 per 
cent., and for the period March to Septem- 
ber, 1916, it was 7.8 per cent. 

“The average wage of adult female 
workers shows a somewhat different de- 
velopment. The relative increase of wages 
of female workers during the entire period 
covered by the investigation was larger 
than that of male workers. It amounted 
to 54.1 per cent. The average wages 
declined from 2.29m. (54.5¢.) in March, 
1914, to 1.94m. (46.2¢.) in September of the 
same year, a decrease of 15.3 per cent. 
Subsequently, wages of female workers 
increased continuously up to September, 
1916, when they reached a maximum aver- 
age of 3.53m. (84c.). However, the largest 
increase in women’s wages did not, like 
that in men’s wages, take place during the 
first winter of the war—in which it amount- 
ed to 16.5 per cent.—but during the period 
September, 1915, to March, 1916, for which 
it was 18.3 per cent. In the subsequent 
half-yearly period, March to September, 
1916, the increase again amounted to 16.5 
per cent. As to the development of wages 
in the individual industry groups, the re- 
sults of the investigation were to show the 
average daily wages in March, 1914, and 
September, 1916, and the per cent. of in- 
crease in September, 1916, over March, 
1914, in each specified industry, first of 
men and then of women. 


MALES 

September, 1916 Per Cent 

of Inc. Over 

Industry March, 1914 Amount March 1917 
Machinery. ..... . 5.33m. ($1.27) | 7.89m. ($1.88) 48.0 
lectrical........ 4.52m. ($108)  7.44m. ($1.77) 64.6 
Iron and metal... 5.55m. ($1.32) 8.02m. ($1.91) 44.5 
- ie 5. 14m. ($1.22) 6.90m. ($1.64) 34.2 
Deine desis e4 3.94m. ($0. 5.54m. ($1.32) 40.7 

Woodwarking. ... 4.22m. ($1.00) 6: 61m, ($1.34) t . 
RM oS ere ions ce ccceo scp ee 
NS £0 Gch o Fs vebuisd CUS 000 08068 debs ows 21.3 





FEMALES 

September, 1916 Per Cent 

of Inc. Over 

Industry March, 1914 Amount March 1917 
Machinery. ...... 2. 28m. ($0.543) 3.88m. ($0.923) 70.2 
trical........ 2.75m. ($0.655)  4.80m. ($1.140) 74.5 
Tron and metal 2.06m. ($0.490)  4.11m. ($0.978) 99.5 
hemical........ 2.36m. ($0.562)  3.55m. ($0.845) 50.4 
Stasiee dean 29m. ($0.545) 2.94m. ($0.70) 28.5 
Woodworking 1.99m. ($0.474) 2.59m. ($0.616) 30.2 
NO re he a ? = 37.6 
Ps nee ey Se 13 6 
& IS eR Se Te PP ok ie 31.1 


“Increases in the other industry groups, 
tho large, are not so marked. Small wage 
increases were also made in the building 
trades, the printing trades, and the tex- 
tile :industry.” 


ieTHE YEAR’S POOR’ BUILDING 
SHOWING 


Bradstreet’s concludes from the aggre- 
gatés of building permits and values in 
1917 that. house, office, and store con- 
struction ‘‘must’have been esteemed non- 
essential industries.” The total of values 
for the year at 157 cities of the United 
States was'“‘the lightest for eight years 
at least, and. the smallest since the after- 
the-panic year 1908, when tiew construc- 
tion fell te a’ very low level.”” These 
totals, however do not include $135,000,- 
000 that was spent by the Government in 
building cantonments... The article in 
Bradstreet’s continues: 


“The total number of permits filed at 
157 cities of the United States in 1917 was 
233,101, and the total value was $704,- 
674,761, decreases of, respectively, 19.7 
and 29.3 per cent. Every group of cities 
showed a decrease in permits and values, 
as the following summary shows: 








No. No.of Compared With 

) of Permits Values Year 
Cities 1917 1917 Permits Values 
New England...” 25. 18,025 $70,987,172 p19.9 p 24.2 
Middle. ......./ 30 «54,646 , 209,046,011 p18.1 p41.3 
Western........, 22 53,108 .135,255,328 p19.1 p 16.7 
Northwest....... 19 . 23,661 123,510,385 p 26.7 pv 38.4 
Southwest... ... 14. 17,120 -41,535,547 p14.0 pv 5.0 
Southern ...° 25 25,276 . 52,804,657 p25.1 p14.3 
Far-western..... 22 41,265° »71,445,661 p14.1 » 9.1 
Total U.S. 157 233,101 704,674,761 pv19.7 p29.3 
Canada.........% 11 11,049 22,226,315 p .8 p18.2 


‘*The largest decrease'in. permits was in 
the Northwestern group,. 26.7 per.cent., 
while the Southwestern and Far-western 
groups showed the, smallest losses, with 
decreases in‘ the neighborhood of 14 per 
cent. each.» In values, the Middle group 
shows the largest loss, with 41.3 per cent. 
decrease, and the Southwestern and North- 
western cities show the smallest decreases, 
5 and 9 per cent., respectively. Of the 
157 cities reporting, only forty, or 25.4 per 
cent., show gains Over a year ago. 

‘For the purpose of giving a precise 
measure of the building comparisons over 
a period of years, the following table 
showing the aggregate expenditures at 120 
identical cities for nine years past will be 
found interesting: 


First Second 
Siz Mos. Siz Mos. Total 

i Coens erie $465,045,920 $423,068,821 $888,114,741 
190...:... 449,650,527. 397,341,095 846,991,622 
1911. 412,647,909 411,499,975 824,147,884 
1912... 449,572,933 429,521,375 879,094,308 
a 441,471,209 373,038,151 814,509,360 
1914 413,178,231’ 315,622,841 728,801,072 
1915... 371,867,026 391,476,785 763,343,811 
1916 464,043,750 455,391,453 919,435,203 
RNR is 377,072,649 256,411,164 633,483,813 

“Just what the combination of high- 
priced material, scarce money, deficient 
labor, and conges railways, preventing 
adequate: supplies of material being re- 


ceived, did to reduce building, may be 
gathered from the small total of construc- 
tion shown in the last half of 1917 by the 
above table. The decline for the year as a 
whole was 29.3 per cent., but in the last 
half of 1917 the decrease in building ex- 

nditures from the like period of the year 
a mes was 43 per cent.’ 


The Literary Digest for February 9, 1918 
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To regain health, to re-estab- 
lish energy to the tired body 
or to enliven your brain, visit 
the curative waters of the 


White Sulphur Springs 
West Virginia 


Long recognized as the American Cure. 
Modern bath establishment, finest in 
America, equipped with all the ap- 
proved treatments. THE RADIUM 
NAUHEIM, VICHY AIX: DAUCHE, 
RADIO-ACTIVE SULPHUR and 
MUD BATHS, important in the treat- 
ment of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURASTHENIA, DYSPEPSIA, 
LIVER DISORDERS, and other 
ailments. 


THE GREENBRIER HOTEL 


Open all the Year 
European Plan 
Booklet on Request 


FRED STERRY 
Managing Director 


J. H. SLOCUM 
Resident Manager 














ists the best available materials for the 


iiding, operation and maintenance of 
actories, public utilities, etc. 

lis about the stock that 

inicker carries at various poin 

the zation and its branche 

Write for your copy TODAY—it 

will be sent promptly on request. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. 
Dept. 10 + St. Louis, Mo. 
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oo eee 


LEARN AT HOME 
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to our Guarantee Bot 

enroll hey tt Sn cos is Seeking = 
dence’’ books free. ‘seine them—now. “4 x 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 252-FA Chicago 











Electric Washer or 


Complete with Wringer. Don't wash the old back breaking way. 
Don't depend on the laundress. Discharge the laundress or only 
hire her for one day instead of two a week. Save enough to easily 
pay trusty helper, the Independence-Maid Electric 
Washer. Costs only 5c for electricity for one big washing. 


Vacuum Cleaner for 
Brooms and dust cloths are out of date when for a few cents daily 
you can keep every corner of your home clean with the Quaker 
Maid Electric Vacuum Cleaner. Clean for ic a day. Write for 
all details today. State whether interested in Washer or Cleaner. 
Either for only— 


10 Cents a Day 
Lesskitt Coe Desk Wi0-218, Buffalo, w. ¥. 






























































cash for squandered ¥ 
gas slip through your 
fingers. You are—if 
your car is mot equipped 
with a 


New Stromberg 
Carburetor 


Sure as fate—that. Figure it out. Here 
are the facts. The New Stromberg holds 
the World's Records for fuel-economy. It 
is the. greatest of all mile makers. Proved 
so. If you don’t employ it—you're not get- 
ting the mileage you should—and can. You 
are paying for something you don’t get—and 
getting the worst of it. Don’t doit. No need 
for it. Send for Free Literature—today. It 
will convince you that the New Stromberg 
on your car will produce more miles than you 
now obtain—for considerably less money than 
you are now spending. Write at once. Give 
name, model and year of your car. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
64 East 25th Street, Dept. 213 
CHICAGO 


New STROMBERG Does it! 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS.—The origin of 
Boche has been variously traced. (1) From the 
German Bursch, “‘fellow’’ or “lad’’; (2) from 
Bursche, the act of shooting with a rifle. Carlyle, 
in his account of the Battle of Prague, says that 
Prince Henry of Prussia heartened his men with 
“Birsche, this way!"" (3) From Alboche, by 
contraction of the word, which Prof. George B. 
McClellan, of -Princeton University, describes as 
acorruption of Allemand. (4) Barrére (‘‘ Argot 
and Slang,’’ London, 1889) treats it as follows: 














UPHOLSTERY 


A book that: treats the subject so exhaus- 
tively that any one at all handy with tools 
can readily learn from it how to upholster 
furniture, or to successfully repair uphol- 
stered work of all sorts, as well as to drape 
hangings, sew and lay carpets, rr T2mo, 
Cloth, 162 Tilustrations. By mail, 58 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Compan 

354 Fourth Avenue, New Yor 






Send for FREE book, Bye A, to Become a 

aster of Shorthand.” It tells how Robert 
F. ‘Roce will ft you by an for a congenial, 
help you get it. 
) now re- 


Position, 
juates 1 = sano in de 
in highest courts of oe count: 
ns, etc. im- 
towrive, easiest t oread. "World's cham- 





writes this system. Cost low. Pay | monthly. Write now 
or free book. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 148, N. Y. 




















Uncle Sam Treats Tuberculosis Here 


An altitude of over 6,000 feet; more than 300 days of sunshine a year; winters so mild and dry you can 
sit, outdoors with few wraps any "day; summer nights so cool you'll want cover; mountain protection against 
and sand storms—this is the great.combination of advantages here, which’ experts on tubeseulosis, both 

U. S. Gov't and civil, have pronounced “‘the most perfect in the world for the treatment.of tuberculosis.”” 


U. S. Gov't chose this section to establish its $1,500,000 sanatoriunt, Silver City is the seat of the State 


— School—a modern, progressive city of 4,000, pure water, etc. 
Silver City 


 sanatoria and all accommodations for health seekers. Write 
po. od for literature. 
< + ch 1. 
New Mexico 
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» 102 Texas Street 
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j The correct form is: 


“ Boche, m. (popular), rake, ‘rip,’ or ‘beard- 
splitter’—Téte de boche, an expression applied 
to a dull-witted person; literally, wooden- 
head; also, a German.” (5) Warren Blake 
States, on the authority of Maurice Charles 
Donnay, the Parisian playwright, that “the word 
boche is not a war-creation’’ (Reedy's Mirror, 
St. Louis). He continues: “In calling the 
Prussian invader a boche the Frenchman pictures 
a ‘squarehead.’ This is no worse than the 
‘roundhead’ of the English Civil War.’ (6) 
A Scotsman, writing to The Spectator (London, 
September 4, 1915), traced the word to the Low 
Latin boscia, boscium. Compare Latin bucca, 
“cheek,”” and French bouche, “‘mouth."” From 
the latter he derived the boche, bosche, and bos 
(bosen) found in the patois of Picardy, Normandy, 
and Lower Brittany, but there is reason to 
believe that these may be related to Modern 
French bosse, a tumor or ulcer. 

But the LEXICOGRAPHER believes that (7) Prof. 
Lazar Sainéanu, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris, found the true source of the word when he 
maintained in Le Temps, of December 22, 1914, 
that the word is merely an abbreviation of caboche, 
a French word that means “head,” but by ex- 
tension, popularly, ‘‘ thickhead.’’ Dr. Zeligson, of 
Metz, and Professor Kiessmann, of Dessau, hold 
the same view. One of the derivatives of caboche 
is cabocheur, which designates ‘‘a head-splitter,” 
specifically, ‘‘a butcher's assistant who splits the 
heads of sheep."’ In support of the caboche theory 
the LEXICOGRAPHER traces the word to the 
practises of the followers of Simon Lecoustellier, 
surnamed Caboche, which, by contraction, became 
Boche and Le Boche. Lecoustellier was a butcher 
who lived in Paris at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century when France was. suffering the throes 
and agonies of both foreign and civil wars. As 
Simon Caboche he hecame notorious for outrages 
that were perpetrated by his followers. The 
leader of the popular faction which, having been 
armed by the Duke of Burgundy, started an 
uprising against the aristocracy in 1412, he al- 
lowed his adherents to indulge in the wildest of 
excesses. Displaying great. daring, they cap- 
tured the Bastile and, flushed with this success, 
resorted to all forms of violence. Armed bands 
reached the Dauphin and the Queen and on 


May 26-27 forced the Government to publish 
ordinances confirming their aims (?). Then 
they spread over the country pillaging and 


plundering, murdering, and committing other 
fearful atrocities. In Paris alone 3,500 persons 
were butchered in three days. The Cabocheurs 
were not finally suppressed until 1422. The 
present application is as much due to the barbar- 
ous deeds perpetrated as to the native slowness 
of apprehension connotated by ‘“thickhead.”’ 
(See go nets Magazine, December, 1914.) 
“H. M. ” Redding, Conn.—‘ Can you tell 
me whether mugle sugar is properly called ‘candy’ 
or ‘sugar 
The lias defines maple-sugar as ‘Sugar 
obtained by evaporating the sap of the maple.” 
It is, therefore, a sugar, but sugar may also come 
under the denomination of “ candy,’’ which is de- 
fined “‘sugar or molasses, or both, formed into 
a confection.” 
“R. W. W.,”” Gainesville, Ga.—“Is the follow- 
g correct? ‘It looks like it is going to rain.’ 
n like ever be followed by a verb? Isn’t it true 
that like is followed by an object only?” 
“Tt looks as if it were going 
ito! rain.”” “Like” is used as an adverb in the 
sense of “in the manner of,” the sentence being 
elliptical; but it is erroneous to use it in the sense 
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Enlist Your For 
Your Country Needs It 


Increased food production is the crying need 


of the country. More corn, wheat, oats, rye bar- 
ley—more land under cultivation—more productive labor 
from horses, machinery and the men on the farms. Effici- 
ency and greater output are not only patriotic duties, but 
they insure increased profits, And the 


STAUD 
Makalractor 


(Trademark Mak-a Reg. U. S. Pat. Office and 

Prce $225 F. 0.8. St. Paul ncaa des oiia at 

stands today as the farmers first and strongestally in the battle Snakes Wome ote mdomen 

for food supremacy, Put that Ford to work. Remember you b gee, and 
have two-thirds of a tractor already in ycur car, A Staude com- 
pletes the job and does double the work. It releases 20 acres for 
food for men that otherwise go to feed that four-horse team. 


‘Making Good With 7,000 Farmers 


The triumph of the Staude Mak-a-Tractor has been 
so tremendous that any possible doubts of its efficiency have 
been swept away by the tidal wave of popular approval. The 
enthusiastic praise from users everywhere is the most convinc- 
ing evidence that it has more than justified every prediction 
made for it. ‘Thousands of farmers can testify that the Staude 
has stood up well under the most grueling test in all kinds of 
farm work and heavy hauling. 


‘ More Work —Less Cost 


It does continuously —24 hours a day if necessary —the 
work of four horses at the cost of feeding one. It plows an acre 
with less than two gallons of gasoline — is easy to attach and oper- 
ate—can be used on Fords, Overlands, Chevrolets and other cars — 
is detached in 20 minutes, permitting the use of your car on the 
road—nothing to get out of order or require adjustment. a 
thee never 
SESS 


pore "t see thai 
Master of All the Farm Work “\ Scaitea® 
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Weare co-operating with the ‘ 

U.S. Government in the in- Attached in a few minutes to your automobile, 

creased food production the Staude Make-a-Tractor will do your plowing, x . - 

through ter acreage The coating. reaping, binding and hauling. Equip’ 4 Send this 

Staude Mak-acTractor will | Sowing, grinding, shelling, feed’ chopping, | \ Coupon 
sa ° ’ ing, 2) a 

help yousolve these problems, pancho = and any other work that an 

8-10 H. P. farm engine could do. 


Let Us Prove What We Say hg LEELA 


Get ready to meet the shortage in farm help and horses. Put > ew. meng nny ge ay 
your farm on an increased production and efficiency basis. Fill out the cou- x 2 to me that ? can n profitably use ® 
pon and get our two free books by return mail. Read the statements of some J Mak-a-Tractor with my car. 
of the thousands of Mak-a-Tractor owners. Find out how YOU can increase 
output and profits and decrease cost of production. 

Sign and mail the coupon today—NO W—while it’s before you. 


Orange Lake, N.¥. 































































Is Carnation Milk Used in Your Home? 


AS Carnation become tte standard Milk supply in your 
kitchen? Have you tried it in coffee, on cereals or 
desserts? Do your folks cook with it? Carnation Milk 

should be on every pantry shelf. It is safe because sterilized 
—convenient because it is always ready for use—and economi- 
cal because it “‘stays sweet” several days after opening. 


Free Recipe Book 


Send postal for free recipe book containing over 100 tested 
recipes—— many of them for wheatless and meatless days. 
Time-tables for cooking and baking, together with directions 
for diluting Carnation Milk, are also included. 


Carnation Milk Products Co., 267 Stuart Bldg., 
















Seattle, Wash. 
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of “as.” The last appearance in literature of 


the word “‘like”’ in the sense of “as if’’ was in 1530. 





“L. E. X.,” New York, N. Y.—‘ What can 
you tell me about the longest words in English? 
Also, is it true that there is in German a word 
which is said to have been originated by Bismarck 
which contains seventy-one letters? Also, I have 
been told that the Flemings used a word of 
forty-one letters to indicate the motor-car. If 

this be true, can you give me the word? Is there 
a Greek word of one hundred and seventy-six 
letters, and if so, what is it?’’ 

The word most frequently cited from English 
literature as the longest word is honorificabilitudin- 
ity, which is to be found in Shakespeare's ‘‘ Love's 
Labor’s Lost,’’ act v, scene 1, line 44, but we owe 
to’ the Puritan divine Byfield incircumscriptible- 
ness. Dr. Benson is credited with the use of 
antidisestablishmentarians, but it is not found 
recorded in Murray's “New English Dictionary,” 
and William E. Gladstone with disestablishmentar- 
ianism, defined by the STANDARD DICTIONARY, 
but not recorded in Dr. Murray’s great work. 

An examination of any treatise on chemistry 
will provide a pleasant pastime for any one 
who cares to look through it for long words. 
The names of chemical compounds are some- 
times startling in their length. Examples of these 
are paraoxymetamethoryallylbenzene and _ tetra- 
hydroparamethylozyquinoline. 

Among modern German words of cumber- 
some formation is Schutzengrabenvernichuangauto- 
mobile, which contains thirty-five letters to 
express what the English indicate by the word 
tank in its military sense. There is also the 
Turkish Association of Constantinopolitan Bag- 
pipe Makers, which are designated in German by 
Constantinopolitanischerdudelsackspf eif enmacherge- 
sellschaft. The word commonly attributed to 
Bismarck is said to have been-the result of his 
hatred of everything foreign, particularly every- 
thing French. For this reason, he offered as a 
substitute for the word apothicaire the term 
Gesundheitswiederherstellung smittelzusammenmis- 
chungsverhalinisskundiger, which he preferred to 
apotheker. 

Concerning the Greek word to which you refer, itis 
lepadotemachoselachogaleokranioleipsanodrimupotri- 
mmatosilphiokarabomelitokarakechumenokichlepi- 
kossuphophattoperistreralektruonoptokephalliokin- 
klopeleiolagoosiraiobaphetraganopterugon. This is 
the name of a dish consisting of all kinds of 
dainties, fish, flesh, fowl, and sauces, or, in the 
vernacular, just plain “ hash.’’ 

The Flemish word for motor-car is Snelpaarde- 
looszonderspoorwegpetrolrijtuig. 
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HIGH GRADE AGENTS @SALESMEN | PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 











ane Manor 


garages, auto 


Paid weekly. 


SALESMEN Sell Oils, Belting, Hose, Pats | YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW. _Ma- 
ee eee ae, outside large cities. | \ASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, 
DOTY, Cleveland, Ohio. 1 


terial, labor and time-saving devices. Write 


Patent Lawyers. Est. 1861. Washington, 
D.C.; New York, or Chicago. Booklet Free. 











Albemarle Park ~ Asheville. N.C. 


A “perfectly charming’’ English Inn in the 
Glorious Land of the Sky. Southern hospi- 
tality, home-like informality, perfect service, 
concentrated comfort—in an‘ atmosphere of 
taste and refinement. Open the year around. 


Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
Write for Booklet ““D.” 


Sr America ~ ~ din English Jun. 





Make Reservation. 











VIA PANAMA CANAL 
Direct, without change, on new American 
steamships. 


NEW YORK—VALPARAISO 
Stopping at paw poste of Peru 
Illustrated folder and information on request. 
First Sailing Late in January 
U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 
Passenger Department 


104 Peari Street, New York 
TELEPHONE BROAD 5570 





HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED BY S. GOVERN- 
MENT.—Men, Women, % or over. $90 
month. Hund: war vacancies. List posi- 
tions free. Write immediately. FRANKLIN 
InstiTuTE, Dept. K-120, Rochester, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WE establish you in business for yourself. 
Now paying others $3,000 to $6,000 yearly. 
Exclusive territory contracts for selling our 
Visual Instruction Equipment to schools and 
libraries. ——o-, educated men with 


references; cash uarantee uired. 
UNDERWOOD & ‘UNDERW YOO, 
417 Fifth nies Dept. C, 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 
quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 
who investigates. 





WANTED—TWO ACTIVE, EDUCATED 
men between 30 mod 60 years of age for 
special a ‘~~ 


d, Mead & Co., Inc., 
449 Fourth. ave! - New York City. 





DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR 
EXPENSE? We want good men and women 
for traveling general agents. Must have fair 
education and good references. Will make 
contract for three months, six months or year 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary ex- 
penses. Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address George G. Clows 
Company, Dept. 4-O, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS’ HELPS 








TO WRITERS: Retired author will advise 
as to the value of productions, how to, place 
them, copyright, one small fee. 


RANE 
205 West 101st Street New York 





PATENT SENSE-—“The book the Inven- 
tor keeps."” Worth more than all other patent 
books combined. FREE. Write R.S. & 
A. B. Lacey, ~o_ core Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Est. le 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





YOURIDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 
Invention. I'll help market it. Send for 4 
free books, list of patent buy ers, hundreds of 
ideas wanted. Advice free. Patents adver- 
tised freee RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 
Lawyer, 45 Owen Bide. Washington, D. C., 
or 2278-V Woolworth Bidg., New York. 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


OWN YOUR OWN orange grove in beauti- 
ful Fruitland Park. Let us show you how cot- 
ton, melons, peaches, your first crops, will 
-— you ownit. Board of Trade, 103 Trade 
uilding, Fruitland Park, Florida. 








A Small California Farm earns more money 
with less work. Raise ae = — 
alfalfa, wheat, barley, al: grapes 

olives, figs. Ideal for dairying. pias, th ickens. 
No cold weather; rich soil; low prices; 

terms; good roads; schogis; ‘churches. enjoy 
life here. Write for San Joaquin Valley, 
Dairying and Poultry Raising Illustrated 
Folder, free. C. L. Seagraves, Ind. Comr., 
Santa Fe Railway, 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





WANTED IDEAS.—Write - list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What toInvent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised Free. We assist 
inventors to sell theirinventions. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their beneAt. 
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DOUBLE CABLE BASE 























The Most Reliable 
Type of Tire 


Above, is your car with 
its weight, sway and driving 
force. 


Below, is the impact of 
the road. 


The points of contact be- 
tween the two are your four 
tires. 


Too much depends upon 
tires to risk mediocrity. 


This is why there is an 
increasing demand for Fed- 
eral Cord tires. 


Exclusive Federal features 
insure longer mileage and 
greater wear. 


There are four double lay- 
ers of loose cords. 


By impregnating every 
cord with lithe, supple rubber 
they are completely insulated 
against destructive internal 
heat. 

Vulcanizing under inter- 
nal air pressure instead of 
squeezing the tires in rigid 
metallic moulds accomplishes 
uniform distribution of strain 
so that each cord bears its 
proportionate part of the 
stress. 


In addition to our black 
non-skid Cord tire are «ur 
white non-skid Rugged and 
black Traffik—all three with 
the exclusive Double-Cable - 
Base. 

The nearest Federal dealer 
can save you money. 







































The Federal Rubber Company of Illinois 


Factories at Cudahy, Wisconsin 








Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motor- 
cycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse 
Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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Four double layers of loose cords built up diagonally im- 
pregnated with lithe, supple rubber, combine great strength and 
flexibility and prevent internal heating. i 

The Double-Cable-Base contains four steel cables of immense 
tensile strength, which, embedded in the flexible bead, prevent 
tube pinching, internal chafing and hold the tire in absolute 
alignment. 



























Jobbers 


Write for our Bay 
State Coating prop- 
osition for open 
territories — it will 
open your eyes. 


Bay State Coating Beautifies 


Residence of 
W. W. Orcutt, Los 
Angeles, Cal. H. F. 
Daiker, Architect; 
Cc. C. and S. J. Chap- 


man, Contractors. 


Residence of 

Geo. A. Doane, Pas- 
adena, Cal. Henry 
McKeen, Architect 
and Builder; Nor- 
mell and Draw- 
baugh, Paint 
Contractors. 


and Protects Walls 


THE walls of your house are brick, 
cement or stucco have them Bay State 
Coated. Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing makes old or new walls better looking 
and preserves their texture permanently. 


This Coating is a waterproofing, preservative 
and beautifier allinone. It gets right in the walls’ 
pores, then binds the particles tightly together and 
won’t let go. “Bay State” takes away the un- 
even color of concrete and gives an even, flat white 
or any tint desired. 


Bay State Coating is made in white and a variety 
of tints. It will rejuvenate the oldest walls and 
give back to your house its original newness. 


But don’t wait till the walls are old—protect 
them now. 


If you let us know what tint you prefer we’ll 
send you a sample, then you’ll know how it works. 
Our interesting Booklet No. 41 will also be gladly 
sent if you’ll give us your address. 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler is for 
use around window frames and other 
places where settling causes cracks. It 
is easily applied and not detectable. It 
makes a patch that shows no seams. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Boston, Mass. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 




















Enlist the Dalton 
to speed up YOUR accounting 


When war demanded the fastest machine for commissary calculations, Uncle Sam 
chose 10-Key Daltons for his camps here and overseas. 

The 2000 Daltons serving the Government in times of peace had demonstrated the 
greater speed, simplicity, versatility and durability of the 10-Key machine. 








Fastest Machine for Beginner or Expert 


Ten keys mean fewer hand motions, fewer hesitations, fewer mis- 
takes, fewer minutes to learn, fewer minutes in making calculations. 


Write $9.25 on a Dalton. Strike the 

{ only 9, the only 2, the only 5 on the key- 

board. Automatically, the mechanism 

S's places each figure in the proper column. 

f‘ Touch writing becomes easy because one 

hand covers the keyboard. You don’t 
have to watch the keys as you write. 

The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides; 
tabulates, cross foots, figures interest and discounts. 
In all its calculations, it prints an audit slip which 
will show an operator’s error at a glance. 
























An inexperienced girl and a Dalton will replace 
two men who figure with pencil. It is the pre- 
ferred mathematician of the American Radiator 
Co., Pennsylvania Railroad, Western Electric 
Co. and hundreds of other corporations who 
want utmost office efficiency. It is fitted to 
every line of business. 











Let us bring a Dalton to your office. 
Booklet ‘‘A Half Hundred Reasons ”’ 
upon request. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. 
126 Beech Street, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dalton branches in each of a hundred leading cities 
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: [h e Pleasant Business of 
Buying a Grafonola 


Go to the store where Columbia Grafonolas 
are sold. Walk in. Columbia sales people 
know how to treat the man and his wife 
who would like to do a lot of looking and 
listening before they begin to buy. Look 
over the catalog of records. Pick out what 
you want. The records will be brought and 
played. Then play some yourself. Take 
this sensible way of getting acquainted with 
the Grafonola. Compare it with other instru- 
ments. In direct comparison the Columbia 
Grafonola always appears at its best. 
Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Food will win the war, Don’t waste it, 
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